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PREFACE. 


It is with some misgiving and a full sense of its 
imperfections that I have ventured to publish this Gram- 
mar. My only excuse for doing so, is the hope that it 
will be of some help to those who propose to take the 
higher examinations in Bengali, such as the High Profi- 
ciency. When studying Bengali I found myself greatly 
hampered by the want of a Grammar dealing with the 
colloquial idioms of the modern language. The gram- 
mars hitherto written by Englishmen and even the most 
excellent book published in 1850 for English students 
by an anonymous Bengali writer, deal almost exclusively 
with the language as it is presented by Vidyasagar and 
the other early writers of the Sanscritic school. Beames, 
it is true, fully recognised the value of a knowledge of 
the colloquial language but he did not profess to deal at 
any length with this aspect of the subject. Even a slight 
acquaintance with the spoken language and such works 
as Alaler-gharer Dulal and the colloquial writings and 
dramas of the present day, will be sufficient to bring 
home tojthe student the extraordinary wealth of idiom 
which the Bengali language possesses, but none of the 
Grammars give much assistance towards an under- 
standing of the living tongue of to-day. From the year 
1908 to the year 1912 my work brought me into close 
contact with Bengalis, and, as Manager of the Tagore 
Estate, I had a unique opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the spoken and written language, and 
any merits which this book may possess are due to my 
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daily conversations in the vernacular with the office staff. 
In this connection I specially desire to acknowledge 
the assistance given to me by Babu Chira Suhrid Lahiri, 
Babu Sushil Kumar Bhattacharjee, and Babu Apurba 
Krishna Bajpai. These gentlemen have also been of great 
help to me in seeing the Grammar through the press. 

In this book an effort has been made to present to 
the English student those peculiarities of idiom which 
are likely to cau^e difficulties. For this reason he will 
find that the uses of the various Cases and the different 
parts of the verb have been dealt with at some len gth, 
and that an attempt has been made to discuss as fully 
as possible the idiomatic uses of various Particles, Nouns, 
and Verbs, as well as the force. 1 of onomatopoeic and 
duplicated words. At the same time it is hoped that 
the literary side of the language has not been neglected, 
and that the subjects of Sandhi, Samas, and the forma- 
tion of nouns and adjectives have been considered in 
sufficient detail. The work of course makes no preten- 
sions to be exhaustive. It makes no attempt to deal 
with the difficult subject of Prosody. Moreover, though 
pains have been taken to introduce as many proverbs 
and proverbial expressions as possible, yet this Grammar 
practically leaves untouched this important field of study 
and research. One of the most noticeable deficiencies 
in the literature of the Language is, I venture to think, 
a comprehensive dictionary of proverbs and of colloquial 
words and expressions. 

In writing this book I have consulted the works of 
Yates, Duncan Forbes, and Beames, and have also re- 
ferred to the excellent vernacular Grammar of Mohain- 
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ahopadhya Sri Prasanna Chandra Vidyaratna. The 
interesting manuals published for Bengali students by 
Babus Beni Madhab Ganguli and Bisseswar Chakra varti, 
and by Babu Gangadhar Banerjee have been useful. 
My warmest thanks are also due to Babu Gobin Lai 
Bonnerjce of the office of the Board of Examiners, 
Calcutta, who has kindly read the Grammar in manus- 
cript, and has given me many valuable suggestions. No 
person, however, but myself is responsible for any of 
the opinions expressed on points of Grammar or 
peculiarities of idiom. Where mistakes have been made 
and they must be many, I am alone to blame. 

The examples given in this book are to a very large 
extent expressions which I have actually heard in con- 
versation or phrases taken from the works of standard 
authors. An effort has been made as far as possible 
to avoid the invention of artificial phrases to illustrate 
points under discussion. 

Finally 1 must express regret for the very long list of 
errata appended to this book. For this I alone am to 
blame and my only excuse is my want of experience in 
the reading of proof sheets. 

If any reader has the patience to wade through any 
part of this volume, I should be extremely grateful if he 
would kindly point out to me any inaccuracies which 
may come to his notice. 


Writers Buildings, Calcutta. 
March , 1913. 


W. S. Milne. 
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p. 55. line 12 ; for read mt*. 
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p. 62. line 21 for ^ read 

p. 63. lines 10, 11 and- 13 ; for tjc* and read and 
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p. 63. line 22 ; for “commny” read “commonly”, 
p. 69. line 3 ; for Vfsrt* read Vfat*. 
p. 74. line 15 ; for “with” read “will.” 
p. 96. omit lines 20 and 21. 
p. 99. line 11. 

The translation should be “even the man for whom 1 steal 
calls me a thief.” 

p. 102. line 23 ; omit the first “any”. 

p. 105. line 2 ; read “you have killed me”, sfi ‘vfinifeJt 

would mean “ruined my life”. 

p. 106. line 2 ; for “thought” read “though”, 
p. no. lines 10-11 ; for “practscally” read “practically”, 
p. m. line 7 ; for “writting” read “writing” 
p. 1 12. line 12 ; for “tradars” read “traders”, 
p. 1 16. line 11 ; for te read “the”. 
p. 1 16. last line but one for “case” read “caste”, 
p. 1 1 7. Jine 24; insert “brother” between “mothers” and 
“sister.” 

p. 124. last line but one read o*TW. 

p. 124. last line read *ft*h*|. 

p. 132. line 15 for “age” read “ago.” 

p. 134. line 3 ; for “3 months” read “one month.” 

p. 134. line 10 for read 

p. 134. linen note or are also used as well as ?ft$. 

p. 136. line 16 for rerd 

p. 136. line 25 for “pie** read “pice.” 
p. 137. line 15 for “months” read “mouths.” 
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p. 143. line 19 ; for “desses” read “dasses.” 
p. 143- line 20; for “refer” read “refers.” 
p. 145. Present Progressive second person. 

for an( j ^ C3C* read and qttffsq. 

p. 147. line 1 ; Third person. 

for read qqt?HtC*q, 

for j® q$*t®q read y® 
for *nrt ftW*q read <nrl ftf*tapT. 
p. 149- (7) for “sale” read “sake.” 
p. 150. (10) (a) for “having” read “having.” 
p. 158. line 18; for “a” read “an.” 

p. 188. ctffq? qttf CiftW qt* The idea here is rather “mis- 

fortune pursues one even beyond the grave.” 

p. 188. I. 23 ; insert “you” between “if” and “wish.” 
p. 193. 1. 24. for "qt fare qtfw read w cq:v cqc*\ •qtf>Fc* 
qtfw®* or “qt^ff® qfaCS* has a continuative force e. g. qw® qt^C 5 ® 
ftrfqx ^fatcq— Arrange to get a supply before you run out of stock 
—while something still remains. 

p. 198. last line but one, for qt*tt* read qt*t*. 
p. 199. for SjtotViM read Steffi, 
p. 199. lines 21 and 23 ; for C*f91C*R read C^CSR. 
p. 200. line 6 ; for read ^ifipi and for qfaqtq read 

TOJftr. 

p. 201. line 23 ; for “do” read “of.” 

p. 201. last word read “untranslatable.” 

p. 202. line 15 ; for read ^c*!. 

p. 204. line 15 ; for “be” read “he.” 

p. 205. line 8 for “untransleable” read “untranslatable. 1 

p. 209. line 20 ; for qt*E5 read cqcuos. 

p. 209. line 27 ; for read 

p, 210. line 15 ; for “on” read “an.” 

p. 210. line 17 ; for "WS" read "vaSt.” 

p. 215. line 6 ; for “with” read “with.” 

p. 216. line 3 ; for “VtfaqP read 

p. 221. line 18 ; for read “C^q." 

p. 245. line 5 ; for “simi” read “similar.” 
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p. 245. line 19; (G) after “phrases” insert “of.” 
p. 246. line 19 ; for “skin” read “skim.” 
p. 249. line 1 ; omit “fa.” 

p. 252. line 11 ; for “account of” read “on account of.” 

p. 261. line 20 ; delete fullstop after “early.” 

p. 264. line 26 ; for read 

p. 266. last line but one read “crystal.” 

p. 267. line 26 ; for read 

p. 26S. line 6 ; insert between CSitHtS and 

p. 2S0. lines 7-8 ; read “because I have diarrhoea.” 

p. 287. 1. 21 ; for read 

p. 2S7. 1. 26 ; insert a full stop after 3®^. 

p. 289. last line but two read “quarrelling.” 

p. 300. 1. 4 ; for “casual” read “causal.” 

p. 301 line 21 ; OT 5 CSC 5 is often used in the sense 

well, you deserve it.” 
p. 309 line 5 ; for “ get ” read “ got.” 

p. 31 1 last line but two for “ example” read “ examples.” 

p. 315 line 23 ; for “ from ” read “ form.” 

p. 316 line 1 1 ; after “ be ” insert “ a ” 

p. 317 line 21 ; after “ may” insert “ be.” 

p. 321 line 4 ; for “ the ” read “ his.” 

p. 323 line S ; insert C* before 

p. 323 lines 20-22. The idea here rather is “owing to his removal 
to Bara Bazaar things have gone badly with him.” 
p. 325 lim* 25 ; for “ seems ” read “ looks.” 
p. 326 line 2. This phrase nowadays often does not denote 
“physical action.” It rather conveys the idea “I earnestly 
entreated him.” 

p. 326 line 23 ; for “trees ” read “ tree.” 

p. 330 line 9 ; insert C*T before ’KaTtt*. 

p. 330 line 21. Read “ a profit of half an anna in the rupee.” 

p. 333 line 2 ; for “ will ” read “ with.” 

p. 333 last line but one for * dose ’ read “ doubt.” 

p* 348 line 1 1 ; insert “ he ” between M as ” and “ broke.” 

p. 348 line 24 ; read H hurriedly.” 
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p. 349 line 13 ; read “ phenomena.” 

p. 352 line 16 ; refers rather to “ manner ” than to the 

tone of voice. The translation should be “The boy is very 
impertinent. 

p. 352 line 22 ; read “ are ” for “ ivere.” 

p. 353 line 20 ; for “ began ” read “seemed likely to.” 

p. 354 line 9 ; for TO read 

p. 355 line 22 ; for C*fC3> read 

p. 357 last line for “ will ” read “ with. ” 

[). 358 line 2. The meaning here is “ out of sight out of mind.” 
He loves me only when he is with me. 
p. 358 line 15 ; for “ be ” read “ he.” 

p. 360 line 17-19. The proverb refers to “maltreatment of 
another person ” rather than to a mere comparison of old things 
with new. It might be translated— “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
p. 363 line 12 ; for “ is changing ” read “ changes ” 
p. 365 line 7 ; for “ in ” read “ is.” 
p. 367 line 13 ; for “ she ” read “ The.” 
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p. 378 line 4 ; read “ The use of and TO.” 
p. 379 line 9 ; the translation should be “ give me part of the 
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p. 380 line 3 ; read “ lichees.” 

p. 380 line' 10 ; for “ it gives ” read “ they give.” The words 
and Wt£ require further explanation. When these words 
are used there is an idea of disapprobation or dislike in the mind 
of the speaker. The words denote not only a quantity of small 
objects but a quantity which is larger than one expected. 

Exs. CW ^3 TOtf ft. Look, there are several mistakes. 
cTOTO TO CTO CTO TOC£~ His illness is due to eating: 

tori much. • • 

cTO&t* TO <rtfa TO CTOI f* TO* oortn £*— Strength does, 
come by merely eating quantities of rice. 

c* to *t$t m i$*t* *n *i* *1-1* ^ 

prepare long lessons. 
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— He will swallow his 

full share but he wont work. 

w* cstsr fw <$tt®ra *ta ^5t5t« *tf$rs *ttfirc* *j. 

You may give him three square meals a day but he wont do any- 
thing in return. 

f¥ c*tt*1 w sfi ?tfii ««rt r .=i c?rtE5ta *f$ 

CJitfR cTt55t3 — Look how dirty you’ve made the room- 

Here there’s sand, there shells, and there scraps of paper, 
p. 3S0 line 7 ; read “a small indefinite number.” 
p. 384 line 19 ; The translation should be “Take care you dont 
land me in difficulties.” 

p. 386 line 12 ; read “indifference.” 

p. 388 line 13 ; read 

p. 393 line 22 ; insert “a” after “gives.” 

p. 394 lines 22-23. The translation is literally correct ; more 
idiomatically it might run — I want to study a few lines. should 
of course, be The idea is that the eyes should he closed to 

all external objects and concentrated on the book. 

Exs. CFfa ^ C*m C^—Take the medicine without 

hesitation. 

W5 *f35T>1 '^1? fJF^l — Why so much 

thought ? Spend your money without hesitation. 

C* *113 W SU C 5 \* *t«| He is not the 

same man he was. He is now much cleverer. The idea is that 
some of the senses are a hindrance to the use of the others, 
p. 398 lipe 14 ; for ‘did 5 read ‘do 5 , 
p. 407 line 16 ; for ‘wil 5 read ‘will 5 , 
p. 406 line 1 5 ; read CS 

p. 41c line 22 ; add ? at the end of the sentence, 
p. 410 line 26 ; for ‘from 5 read ‘form 5 . 

p. 413* line 28; read ‘a 5 for ‘this 5 , p. 413 line 7 for ‘Pot 
of message 5 read ‘mess of pottage*. » 

p. 414 line 2 ; read ‘penniless 5 , 
p. 414 line 4 ; read ‘Its 5 . 

p. 416 line 25. The force of ^ here is not correctly given. The 
point rather is that the result is achieved before the action is begun : 
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equivalent to the English proverb “Counting one's chickens before 
they are hatched.” 

p. 427 line 15 ; also means “to penetrate." 

p. 427 line 25 ; delete ‘beautiful.’ 

p. 433 lino 18 ; for “shines” read “is up." 

p. 435 line 12 ; omit 

p. 440 last line after W add fi*T. 

p. 446 last line but two for read 

p.451 line 13; 3t$|i is used figuratively to mean “to be 
ashamed” On hearing this I 

was very much ashamed. 

p. 452 line 27. The idea rather is “mangoes are having an 
enormous sale.* 1 

p. 458 line 9 ; omit “up”, 
p. 458 line 22 ; for read 

p. 462 last line for read ; for *** read TO*. 

p. 477 line 25 ; for read 

p. 478 line 20 ; for CBfTOtBSl read 

p. 480 line 12. For ‘had’ read ‘have 3 . 

p. 493 lines 5 and 16 ; for *ff*r read 

p. 501 line 3 ; for read 

p. 502 line 2 ; for SEfl read $ 09 . 

p. 502 line 15 ; for read $Wt1, 

p. 502 line 18 ; for 00 read 100. 

p. 572 line 1 1 ; for ‘excellence 3 read ‘excellence. 3 

p. 516 line 9} 

p. 517 line 18 >• For ‘suffix 3 read ‘prefix. 3 
p. 522 line 9J 

p. 515 line 1 ; read “hoping against hope.” 

p. 518 line 6 ; read “surrounded. 33 

p. 518 line 6 ; read 

p. 522 ; 1. 24 ; line ‘asunder. 3 

p. 533* line 20 ; for ‘*^ 3 read I 

p. 539. line 10 ; for ‘noun 3 read ‘nouns 3 
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p. 541. 

p. 542. 
p. 542. 

p. 549- 
p. 556. 
P- 556. 
P- 557- 

P- 559- 

P- 545- 


line 1 ; for CS'tf* read CFlf* I 
line 10 ; for ‘onomatopacic* lead onomatopceic. 
line 14 ; for read I 

last line ; for ‘*1#’ read ^ 1 
line 17 ; for read | 
line 19 ; for ‘marketting’ read marketing, 
line ii ; for ‘bone-breakings, even* read bone-break- 
ing, severe. 

line 8 ; for “fat and bludull-witted” read fat ; blunt ; 
dull-witted. 

last line ; ifmt* “that which will be given” and 
so on. 



CHAPTER I. 

THK ALPHABET— ^«fal?Tl I 

The Bengali language is derived from Sanskrit and 
is written in a character which though distinct never- 
theless comes from the Devanagari through the Gupta 
and Kutila Scripts. The language is spoken over a 
vast area in Bengal and Eastern Bengal by about 40 
millions of people. In such an extensive tract of country 
it is only natural that the language should exhibit 
peculiarities of dialect. Eastern Bengali is readily 
distinguishable from Western Bengali especially in the 
difference of pronunciation of the letter “ F ” the hard 
cerebral letters and the aspirated letters. Many natives 
of Eastern Bengal find great difficulty in pronouncing 
aspirated letters. They make little distinction between 
s, ^ and s and utter the letter F as though it were 
In some of the Eastern districts is e. g. *Tt«T( is 
pronounced as and *ff<F as 

In Calcutta again we find a distinct difference of 
accent from the Classic Bengali of Nadia, for 

instance is pronounced as and not Inhabi- 

tants of Western Bengal outside Calcutta call the 
Metropolitan pronunciation — cockney dialect. 

Bengali is chiefly a Sanskritic language but it has not 
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come into contact with other tongues without being 
affected thereby. Bengali has assimilated many Urdu, 
Persian, Portuguese and English words. The large 
majority of these imported words are Court terms or the 
names of articles in common use which were originally 
unknown to Bengal. 

The Alphabet consists of 14 Vowels and 35 Con- 
sonants and the sign * Chandrabindu (Moon-dot) 

Vowels. — ^ 
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•Consonants.— tor 

r ^F k, *fkh, g, ^ gh, 'S n — Guttural — class) 

5 ch, $ chh, sp j, ^ jh, <43 n— Palatals — 

*"!*}?< fe t, i th, ^ d, u dh, «1 n — Cerebrals — 

■$ t, «r th, ff d, q dh, #r n — Dentals— 

n p, ^ ph, ^ b, <5 bh, m — Labials — *pKf 

-*1 y, 3 r, ^ 1 , <1 v — Semi-vowels 

— “I sh, q s, y\ s, 5 > h — The 3 kinds of ‘s' are Sibilants. 

? ng— (jstym) 
s h— ( ) 

Of the letters in the last two columns — 

*1 ya — is a Palatal 
^ ra — is a Cerebral 
*1 la — is a Dental 
^ va — is a Dental labial 
*\ s — is a Palatal 
3 s — is a Celebral 
s — is a Dental 
s h — is a Guttural 

It will be noted that the first live columns of consonants 
given above are pronounced according to the organ by 
which the sounds are uttered. These five classes are 
named after the initial letter of each class etc. 

They are uttered by means of the contact between 
the (tongue) and the (throaty, the $T«J (palate), 
the ^«l (cerebrum), the teeth ( ) and the lips ( sfe )• 
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The remaining eight letters are pronounced, in the same 
way as Palatals, Dentals etc. ^ and ^ are sibilants also, 
being pronounced as it were with an outgoing of the 
breath ( ). 

The letters % ~$ y «T, ^ are so called because 

they fall midway between the »*t*f and letters. 

It must also be noted that the letters of the Alphabet 
can be divided in another way into Surds and Sonants 
This distinction will be found to be useful when we 
come to the study of the formation of compound words. 
The letters of the first two columns (read downwards) 
of the first five classes of consonants are surds — the 
letters of the second two columns are sonants. The 
semi vowels, vowels and h are sonants. The three 
sibilants are surds. 

The letters in the last column of the first five classes 
are nasals— 

To the letters given above we may add the sign * 
called Chandrabindu. This gives a nasal sound to the 
vowel with which it is used, e. g. — five. 

Thd letters |fi, and $ are not used in Bengali proper 
but they are given for the sake of completeness as they 
are employed in the transliteration of Sanskrit words. 

the short vowel a, is inherent in every consonant 
which has no other vowel to render it utterable. At the 
end of most words however this inherent ^ is not pro- 
nounced. This point will be discussed later on. 

When vowels come after consonants and occupy the 
place of their inherent vowel ^ so as to be pronounced 
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together with the consonants then these vowels take 


.another form. 

thus 



■afl 

becomes 1 


It is to be noted 


ii 

r 


that short i, e. and 

* 

»» 

"r 


ai precede the 

* 

ii 



consonant, while 


it 


& 

II 

JH> 

+ 

!*' 

‘o’ and au’ in 


a 

c 


part precede and 

tH 

it 



in part follow 

Si 

it 

c 

^+^=c^ 

the consonant. 

> 

ft 

>. 



9 

a 

cl 

?p+ S = C^1 


Sr 

- 

a 

^ + '§ = C^h 




So 









e 2 * and $ do not change their form. When vowels do 
not take the place of the inherent tst they retain their 
original form ^ — kai, — haila. ^ has no symbolical 

form. When it is not sounded, the preceding con- 
sonant is sometimes marked with the sign called 
(as in T?f^). When the inherent vowel is not pronoun- 
ced after the consonant ^ this fact is sometimes indica- 
ted by ^5 taking the form < as in This form of 

is sometimes named «fa instead of ^T9. 

In some cases the combination of consonant and 
vowel gives rise to peculiar forms. 
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*f+^ = '53 

gQ 

<T + ^ = tf 

ru 

<T + ^ = ?& 

ru 

+ 

<s\r 

II 

hu 


shu 

?+<»=*! 

hri 


Compound Consonants— 

When one consonant follows another with no inter- 
vening vowel the two consonants are formed into one 
compound letter. Most of these compounds are easily 
recognizable and can be readily split up into their com- 
ponent parts e. g. — sv, kl. 

The following compounds require more particular 
attention — 

I. Nasals followed by other consonants — 

(a) = 

§+■*.' = Sf 

§+’r=» 

§.f ^ = 75 

■5 + sr = TT 
(/>) .<r»+5=sp 

^+5:=8? 

(t) «t+5=*i> 

«i+a=& 
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«| + v? = vg 
«| + U = «5 

e i + ‘l = fl 
*1 + ^ = ^ 

(ft) ^ + <$ = 3 

3H-«f=* 

^ + Vf = Jff 

si+H=tr 

(e) 5H-^f = »n so **F, tf, 3, % 

II. Sibilants followed by other consonants — 


»r+5=»5 

*T+^- ^ 

»f + ?T = «g: 

JT+»i- , ?r 

5 + W- H 





Jf + Jp-Tj; 

s+S-i 

JH-*f-’*f 

5J + 3-S 

jf+’i-’sr 

3+«t-*p 

^T + =T - * 

^ + ¥-”!F 


3+*f •• 




Note — ^r+3- 

-’P 


III. Miscellaneous forms (two letters) 
*F + q=?)rT iJ + S-S 
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^ + <5 -_=n§! H + ^=--S§ 

*F+*-3F s+^ = 3 r 

^F+^---* ? + «! = ? 

^+*r = *F 7 +*-? 

*f+<t = % 

’ t+sr-’S 

5 + 5-H5 

5 + ^--^ 

SF + 5f — ^ 

yr + jp — 'S 

IV. Compounds of more than two letter*. 

T+'S+iT- r, 

■& + 'S + «I — ^ 
ff + ?t + ; g--5» 

W + 'S + 'S - rff 

?r+ : ®+^ -- ■% 

*t+?r+^= -»f 
H+iT+^- ?f 

n+*+fc-- w 

*+tf+<+ s r- % 
i?+'$+?r= ? 

*+«r+*- w 

'S + W+fe-- * 
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^ + ?r + ^ 

The forms given above must be carefully learnt ; 
especially must the peculiar forms taken by 3 and 
be noted. 

(a) The letter q when joined to a previous consonant 
takes the form J called W^fl e.g. ^FF. 

{b) The letter <1 when joined to a following consonant 
takes the form ^called CW — ^1, 

(c) The letter when joined to a preceding conso- 
nant takes the form ^ <\ *p«Ti — IRtTs, 2R 6 !. 

The Bengali language employs several signs or 
marks in addition to the ordinary characters of the 
Alphabet. Of these two have already been noticed 
" Chandrabindu and ^ hasanta ( ) 

Others are — 

I. **. This mark is placed by Hindus before the 
name of a deity at the top of any writing, being an 
invocation to the elephant headed god Ganesh to bring 
success. This mark is a representation of the elephant’s 
trunk. It is rarely used now-a-days. 

II. v. This mark called (“God”) is a sign of 
divinity and is prefixed to the names of deities, of very 
holy places and of deceased persons. Now-a-days it is 
chiefly used with names to show that the person 
referred to is dead. 

— Sacred Puri, Holy Benares. 

^rf7;§r=Holy Ganges has been attained i.e. 
the man is dead. 
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(T*ftl)=The late Madhu Sudan 

Bajpeyi. 

It is quite usual even now-a-days to find v with ** 
written underneath in vernacular petitions e.g. ^/^°\ 

as 

HI. 

When a word is to be written twice the numeral 
character may be used after the word — 

d C may be written Cl 

IV. Punctuation marks — 

The mark of punctuation in Bengali is a perpen- 
dicular line called " | " which is used in poetry for 
dividing the couplets and verses and in prose to mark 
the end of a sentence. At the end of a verse the line 
is usually doubled <r ||”. Now-a-days commas and other 
Roman signs of punctuation have also been introduced. 

It may be useful here to notice the main points in 
which the Bengali Alphabet differs from the English. 

(1) The Bengali Alphabet is arranged scientifically 
according to the organs of speech used in uttering the 
sounds of the various letters-Gutturals, Palatals etc. 

(2) The distinction between hard and soft sounds is 
carefully represented in the various letters e. g. hard 

and soft ^ 

(3) The forms of the vowels and consonants are 
changed in combination. 

(4) There is no distinction be f ween Capital and 
Small letters. 
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(5) Each of the five classes of consonants has its 
own nasal. 

(6) The Bengali Alphabet employs various signs 
which are not part of the Alphabet proper such as i, v 

( 7 ) Bengali is so printed that most of the letters 
fall below a horizontal line which is called (matra). 
It is very necessary to note this point because the 
omission of the line may in certain cases cause 
confusion. 

e. g. tf) — is the vowel e 

— is the compound consonant tr 
So VQ-rO 
*—tt 

-is dental n 
c l is cerebral n 

In writing the matra is often omitted but never 
when there is any chance of confusion. 

*rfirl — He is quite uneducated. 

Pronunciation.— 

Vln ordinary usage the pronunciation of this vowel 
differs in different words. 

(i) Its most common sound is like that of “o” in not 
— ever— (kakhana) is pronounced as kokhdno. 

So — Sun=tdpdn 
vulgar = Ttor 

As a rule the o sound in the middle of a word is much 
shorter than the same sound at the end of a word, e-g. 

do=koro. The second o approaches more to the 
sound of a long 6 
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(2) Sometimes the sound of ^ is like the short 
dull sound of ’V in Sun or rather its sound seems to 
be midway between o and u. This sound is usually found 
before compound consonants as in the words — 

pundit (learned man) 
drubyo (thing) 
byunjon (consonant) 

(3) Again ^ is pronounced somewhat like short e in 
such words as bekti-man 

betibesto — busy 

Tn some of these cases the change of sound may 
be due to the presence of the semi-vowels. 

4) The preposition -5ffr (towards— back) should be 
.pronounced as proti and it is so pronounced by Eastern 
Bengalis and by most educated man. It has however thr 
sound of a short i in the mouths of some Bengalis 

£ffsfiT^ = pritidin — each day 
2ff5<PI = pritffol — retaliation 

In other cases the sound of st after is the sound of 
a short 6 e. g. - prbbhat — morning 

It has already been remarked that sf is inherent in every 
consonant and as a rule it must be pronounced, 

Tf - boloboti stri — a powerful woman. 

When however a word ends in a consonant the final t* is 
usually silent. This silence is sometimes indicated by 
the use of the hasanta or in the case of by the form n. 

In other cases there is nothing to show whether the ^ is 
to be pronounced or not. This knowledge can only be 
gained by -experience aided by a few simple rules. 
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These rules (applicable to prose only, for poetry has. 
peculiarities of its own) are as follows — 

Inherent is pronounced at the end of a word 

(i) When the final letter is 

(a) a compound consonant — 

"pff— shobdo — sound 
— bhodro— respectable 

<F5T — rugnd— sick 

— alpdbdydskd — young 

(b) the letter & and the word a Sanskrit 
adjective — 

*rn? — giirhn - deep — thick 

Wfr — drirhd — firm 
— murho — foolish 

(c) the letter ?f preceded by J ^ ® or 
in Sanskrit words — 

— priyd — dear 
— rd m dn i yd — beau t i fu 1 
— bidheyd — proper, 

( *) When the final letter is preceded by a compound 
letter ending in tu 

^ — brishd — a bull 
— mrigd — a deer 
— ghritd — ghi 

(3) When the word is a Bengali adjective like 
— chhotd — small 
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boro — big 
^1*1 bhalo good 
kfilo — black 

(4) When the word is a comparative or superlative 
adjective in ^ and am 

— priyotoro — more loveable 
fsfTOT — priyotomo — most loveable 
— gurutoro — more important 

(5) When the word is a noun or preposition plus a 
Sanskrit root shortened to one consonant 

g*l- ( 3 + m ) nripo— king 

^ + ) onujo — younger 

(6j When the final consonant is preceded by • or : 
singho lion 
dukkhtt sorrow 
dhbongso — ruin. 

(7) When the word is a Sanskrit passive participle — 
*T 5 — dhrito-seized 
— potitei — fallen 
— ahotd — wounded 

There is an exception to this rule as Sanskrit parti- 
ciples in fa are sometimes pronounced without the final 
^rl = cholit kotha — a word in common use. 

'8) When the word is a verb 

(a) in the 2nd person of the present indicative 
imperative and other tenses of verbs in 'SR 
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— korO— do 

srft — maru — beat 

— koritechhti — you are doing 
— koriyachhti — you have done 

This rule is invariable except in the imperative whet 
the TSf is silent if one is addressing inferiors 
sjfS — mar — beat 

* — dour dour — run run 

(b) in the 3rd person imperfect, pluperfect and 
post habitual and past habitual and conditional tenses — 

— korilo — he did 

— koryachhilo — he had done 

— k onto —he used to do — if he 
had done. 

(c) In the first person of the future tense 

^ f ^ — koribo — I will do. 

Note . An inherent silent ^ may become utterable 
when combined with another word. $R=jon a person 
but (rumoured among men) is pronounced as 

jontfshruto. 

When ^ is not pronounced in Sanskrit words used in 
Bengali composition hasanta is not as a rule employed 
because this ^ is often pronounced in poetry and because 
it it necessary to recognize its existence when combining 
words by the rules of Sandhi. 

e. g. hitupodesh — good advice. 

Here the final inherent^ in is silent but in combining 
Ve with full force is given to it and it coalesces 
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with the initial short of to form a long <> 

So becomes — God. 

If on the other hand the final ^ is naturally silent — 
the combination will itself reveal the fact. 

This shows that the words are — and not 

^3 — which would combine into if 

such a word existed. 

Note . It will be seen that the English o has been used 
in transliteration to represent the sound of — It is usual 
however, to use the English a to represent «f, There 
are objections to the use of but I have used it in this 
chapter deliberately, for the sake of familiarizing the 
nature of the sound to the ears of the student. 

-srl — “a” in father, T 5TT^FT*f akash-sky. 

In colloquial speech however when is followed 
by f the two vowels are pronounced as ^ 

to eat; *rT?Ts — to obtain; — khete, 

pete. 

Such contractions however usually take place only 
with words in common every day use. This question 
will be considered in another chapter. 

5* = like i in nib — ini-he 

^=like I in routine Ishwor-God 

^srlike u in put 12W4 uttor-answer 

^ = like u in sure uru thigh 

til = like ri in ring W - ft«l rin-debt 
tH, $ are not used in Bengali. 

<4 = like the first e in “there” — ebong— and ; 
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Sometimes ^ has a short harsh sound like “a** in 
“back” as in <4^ ($*l % r.^R— one, look, why. So sometimes 
in colloquial writings C*r*f is written STpf j look 

at his conduct. 

iSf = like oy in toy i^FJ oikyo-unity 

'Q = like o in so >S^T| ojha-wizard 

^ =- like ow in now owsodh-medicine 

Sometimes this vowel is heard as a long o-C 5 tf^?fa — 
chokidar. 

t has a strong nasal sound bongsho, race. 

: — has the sound of h ending abruptly, as in 

Pah! If it occurs in the middle of a word it tends to 
double the sound of the succeeding consonant 
dukkho. Whether medial or final, ^ and : can never 
be used without the help of a preceding vowel. On this 
account grammarians class them as vowels and in the 
alphabet usually place ^ before them as (^) ^ (^) I 
have however preferred to treat them as consonants, 
since they are really substitutes for the nasals. 

k in king, kak-a crow 

^ = kh, if kh is pronounced without any hiatus 
= khali-empty 

~= g in go 5 fsR gomon-going 

^ gh ; gh being pronounced without any hiatus. ^pf«| 
ghorson -rubbing 

$=*11 in bank 3 F 5 R jongol-jungle. This letter like 43 
should never begin a word and should never stand alone 
2 
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but in modern type it is sometimes treated as 
an ordinary consonant e. g. (3$ a frog ?T\5 colour for 
CWj I 

5 = ch in chess 53**7 chonchol-flighty. 

^ » chh ^t?rl chhaya-shade. 

In Eastern Bengal 5 is often pronounced like *r. 

soy-six, mas-fish. Often illiterate people* 

will write ^ for *f. 

5?=j in James sft*7 jal-net. 

^ = jh ^5 jhor-storm. 

= n in bunch soncharito-“in motion”. 

$ - t in token Ijfal taka-money. 

In transliteration, the letters of this class are usually 
represented by the Roman characters with dots under 
neath them to distinguish them from the five letter^ 
of the n 5 class. 

th tSv thik-correct. 

^=-dindo. The sound is a little harder than that 
of the English d. 

5- dh j urf«T shield-a hard cerebral sound. 

With regard to \F and I? one very important point 
must be noticed. When they (i) are compounded with 
a consonant or f 2 ) occur in the beginning of a word 
(whether that word is part of a compound or not) they 
retain the pronunciation given above — fft&J dardhyo- 
firmness, ^t*7 branch, fish-eggs. But in other 

positions these two letters are pronounced with an 
intermediate sound between d and r, dh and rh. This 
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•sound may be produced by an attempt to pronounce 
r and rh with the tip of the tongue turned back on the 
palate ^5-boro, ^ murho *ft US sare-a half arhai two 

and a half, CW f*l a cat, pomegranate. When ^ 

and l? are pronounced in this manner a dot is placed 
under them. 

«|. Bengalis make no difference of pronunciation 
between the cerebral 6 I and the dental ^ although the 
spelling of the two letters is always kept distinct. 

«| =n in pandal. ^*1 borson-rain pandit. 

In combination with a preceding ^ «| is usually 
pronounced as followed by a slight nasal sound. 

krisht ( n) a- Krishna, 
bisht (n) u-Bishnu. 

Jj, ^ There are no English sounds equivalent to the 
sounds uttered in pronouncing the letters of this class. 
In order to utter these dental sounds the tongue should 
be placed at the edge of the upper teeth without touching 
the gums. tonoy-son, tarikh-date. 

°l is \$ aspirated-something like th in “thing'*. 

v tfa1 thana-police station, 
dando-a staff, 
dhon-wealth. 

•I- like n in panther. ^ nam-name. 

*t-p in pin *2^- -*ff% puttro-son, pori-fairy. • 

^ ph like f phol-fruit. 

Its real pronunciation as p-h in uphill is now seldom 
heard. 
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^ b in book balok-boy 

The two representing the Sanskrit ^ (b) and the 
Sanskrit ? (v) are not usually distinguishable in modern 
Bengali. They are both pronounced as labials. In 
— bibechona(consideration)all the ^’s were origi- 
nally dental. The or dental ^ retains its original 

sound only when it is compounded with a preceding 
consonant (except 5f and n with which it is again 
pronounced as ^). dwar door, toddwara with 

that, purbbo former, kimba or, — shrogbi 

wearing a garland. In words like the seems to be 
pronounced either as b or w. But even with words 
like and the modern tendency is to drop the 

^ sound altogether e. g. taddara Tfa dar. 

^ = bh, bhalo good. 

^ - like m in market. 

When is the last consonant of a compound it loses 
its own sound makes the whole compound slightly 
nasal and doubles the sound of the consonant. TpSM 
memory shsh(n)oron, *Hft-lokhkh(n)i good fortune, 
podd(n)o lotus bishsh(n)oron forgetfulness. 

But it must be noted that when the preceding consonant 
is «| or 5?, y does not lose its own sound nor does it add 
any nasal sound. ‘S^JI-jonmo birth. 

^ is distinguishable from ■‘5?. 

^ is pronounced like ^ in the beginning of words-e.g. 

Wftf, f/JT*fT, TO jothartho proper, jogyo fit, jom death, 
even if these words have any other word prefixed as in 
ajogyo unfit, nijukto appointed, 
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monojog attentiveness. The only exceptions to this 

rule are the words faarW, 

niyog command, biyog separation, proyog use, niyom 
custom, proyas exertion, and a few others. 

When doubled or compounded with a pieceding 
q then <1 is pronounced as j §rRT nyajjyo, pro- 
per, dhoirjjyo firmness, but in all other cases s has a 
sound equivalent to that of the English y and in these 
cases a dot is placed under it. 

m, = joy victory, jay he goes, bhoy fear, 

koriya having done. This is invariably the case when 
^ is final. 

It is also to be noted that when q is the second 
member of a compound letter in the middle or at the end 
of a word it either corresponds to y or doubles the sound 
of the preceding letter e.g is pronounced as bakko 
or bakyo, (7rf5fT\5l=jogyota or joggota. 

<3T=r in rod. — Ram. 

*1=1 in late.— W\*\ lobon salt. 

*f=sh in shower. — shesh end. 

^=s in mission. — ^ borso rain. 

*f = s in sin. — somoy time. 

These three sibilants ought to be sounded differently 
as palatal cerebral and dental letters but as a rule 
the Bengalis pronounce them all alike as; a “ palatal ” 
“sh” as =* shobdo = shesh ?FR~shokol, all. 

There are however exceptions to this exceptional 
confusion of the three sounds — 
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(1) is sounded as q when followed in a compound* 
by or si 

srigal jackal, aS^«| srobon hearing, prosna, 
Question. 

( 2 ) q retains its own sound if followed by dental 
letters — ^ praise place ^ f JR bathing fq*q1 covetous- 
ness place <2^*1 waterfall. 

^~h in hack horon-abduction. 

When 5" is followed by T (q) it is pronounced as jh 
with \ q^J sojhyo not sohyo bearable, bajhyo external 
or the jh sound is doubled as sojhjho, bajhjho. 

^ — is + It is usually pronounced as if it were 
formed by $; + ?f the being emphasised or by *[ + *(. 
khyeti-*gfs loss examination. 

When q» is compounded with a following consonant 
or when it is followed by any of the vowels except 
<BTl, >9 and and by T and : and is not the initial 
letter of a word it is sounded as though it were com- 
pounded of ^ + 

t q^-q^ft — lakkhee. 

— pakkhee bird. 

^ = 5^— chakkhu eye. 

®=^f 4 -ci }3 ‘jna* is pronounced as gya with a slight 
nasal sound. srft = gyan knowledge. 

It may be noted that some grammarians endeavour 
to represent the sounds of the aspirated letters by 
means of such words as inkhorn-doghouse-churchhall- 
badhand-saying that these words if pronounced without 
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any pause in the middle give the sounds of ^ an ^ 
so on. This is a barbarous expedient. As a matter 
of fact no Englishman will find any difficulty in pro- 
nouncing these new sounds. 

These remarks on the pronunciation of the letters 
refer to what may be considered standard or Western 
Bengali. The difference between this and Eastern 
Bengali is illustrated by the following extract from 
liabu Amrita Lai Basu’s play “ Babu ” p. 45 foil. 

Wfi *rrfsf*n, ' 3 rfirr?r srMts Jrsra'srs, 

frWS fe 'sfcus Jfl f?fs -5T!?T CTWra 

’ttsfe Hi ; •srfsit^ «ItS5 

"srtm?! Htsre 'srRft 'stris 

^rrsrr^ hr ^?r, ^sfa forte: ^<5 tfot* 

^3 1 

'^rtfonl 1 m <trh hri c^tnrsr \ CTtel ffor 

ortsl 'srtefo nsanr csfoRTsfl 

to, 'srfHte ctW®? m,— 

*f?n ^?cHt*r StfH ^rffa ^^wl i 3 c^rh ^ 5 H 

c^te ? fos? nR Star* fos fo rs ? H ?fo, fori 1 

Here of course the peculiarities of pronunciation 
are exaggerated and should on no account be copied 
by the student in speaking, though a knowledge of 
them is necessary for any one whose duties bring him 
into contact with the inhabitants of the Eastern districts 
such as Faridpur, Mymensignh, Dacca etc.* 

The translation will run — 

Kandarpa - Grandmother I beseech you agree to 
this. If I cannot get one widow married from my 
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house I wont be able to show my face in our society 
again. My mother died when I was a child. You took 
me in your charge and brought me up. You love me 
dearly. Do what I tell you — preserve my reputation 
in our go-ahead circles : do consent to get married 
again. 

Grandmother — What do you mean by words of this 
kind Kandarpa ? I am threescore and thirteen years 
of age. Your grandfather was buried when I was 50 — it 
only remains for you to bury me under the sacred basil. 
All now depends on the mercy of our Lord Gaurchandra 
— who will take me to himself. What advice is this 
you give me ? That I should marry again ? Can a widow 
marry in a Hindu family ? 1 shall lose my religion — 
lose my religion : 

Here the following peculiarities must be noticed — 

(1) The omission of the aspirate ^ 

•srrre=*t re 

(2) The use of the unaspirated letters for the as- 
pirates — 

m for 
for 
tpj( for 

(3) The use of dentals for cerebrals — 

C’Tfat for ^ 

'Brfafc for 
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These are the main differences between Eastern 
and Western Bengali — though there are others such as 
the lengthening of the vowel sounds. 

The inability of many dwellers in the Eastern 
Districts to pronounce the aspirated letters and the 
cerebrals has given rise to the following two sayings. 

( 1) “ Horse ” C*I *lt*T 

“ Soldier M Wl C*I m] ^ TO* 

“ Powder " '3*1 C\ 3*1 (3T<) 

(*TW) 

“Horse” of course is — “Soldier” c’ff*1 and 
4i Powder ” 'sVl and if the Eastern Bengali could pro- 
nounce these three words properly the quaint inter- 
pretations given above would not be necessary. 

As it is, the father in explaining the English words 
to his son is represented as saying 

Horse is the ^3*1 which eats grass 

Soldier is the ^3^1 who fights battles 

Powder is the 3*1 which the Saheb puts on his 

« face. 

( 2 ) *| C<t* srrd wr *rr#t WffTOT *t* is given as the 
Eastern Bengali pronunciation of $(£?* srfli 5 ( 35 * 5ff ^ 

*f* — the bullock cart goes rumbling to the 
open space round the Fort (i.e. the Calcutta Maidan). 

The Englishman will probably find it just as difficult 
as the Dacca man to pronounce his'r’s properly. 

Besides these very marked differences of pronuncia- 
tion minor differences are to be found everywhere. The 
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language of one district will not be exactly the same 
as that of an adjoining district whether in the 
pronunciation or the use of words. A man from 
Faridpur may say *ff#t for but he will prefer 
to and vgjpf to The Calcutta man will say 

whereas the Nadia man will say or 

It is not necessary to dwell on this inexhaustible 
subject here. Sufficient has been said to indicate the 
difficulties. The main characteristics of the colloquial 
language as spoken in Western Bengal will be consider- 
ed elsewhere. 

It has often been stated that Bengali is always pro- 
nounced as it is spelt. This general statement is in the 
main correct but it is none the less misleading Differ- 
ences of tone will give differences of meaning as in 
other languages. spoken with a tone of surprise 

and the accent on will mean. — Is that so? Spoken 
in an even voice without any stress on any syllable the 
phrase will mean ‘of course* — ‘that is so.’ '*\t '5Tt*lK 
with the accent on indicates that the book is mine 

and not, yours ; with the stress on <£)? the idea is that 
“ this particular book is mine/* Affirmative and in- 
terrogative sentences are often identical in form, their 
differences in meaning depending simply on differences 
of intonation. Similarity in spelling does not therefore 
always call for identity in pronunciation. 

Take the expression 

C5t«fl C5t«Tl — fo collect market fees in kind. Here the 
two words are spelt in the same way hut one is a noun 
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anc! the other a verb and the noun is accented on the 
last syllable. 

*f*r1 — “go away” differs in accent from *TffTl in the 
phrase "srfrfff my turn. 

Take again the sentences — 

< 7 \ tTW *rffa He was reading this book 

and # ^TFFf*t Rain was falling from the 

sky. In the first sentence the accent in the verb is laid 
on the first syllable and in the second sentence on the 
third syllable. If the incidence of the accents in the two 
verbs were transposed the sentences would be 
unintelligible. 

The reason for this is that the two verbs though 
similar in form come from different roots. 

It will be useful to close this chapter with a few re- 
marks on the change of ^ into c \ and of into 3 

i. If % or ^ precede 3* then ^ becomes «i 
$•1 — grass 
debt 

— wide-spread 

2. Rule i still holds good even when a vowel, sg 
? ? ora letter of the ^ or class intervenes between 

< or ^ and ^ 

— afternoon 

— entrusting Narayon. 

— Brahman 
*5*f«l*H Shurponkha 

— life — marriage 
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*ii other letters intervene *f remains unaltered. 

— request 
— seeing 

Kxceptions are. 

faffef — u nobstr ucted. 

— accomplished. 

2f^|5T- — trembling, 
and some other words. 

3 . ^ remains unchanged 

(rt) in verbs and in the vocative case 
please do 
*!EG*r--hc seizes 
C5 Hail helper 

(^) In foreign words 
OFRTR — Koran 
IFffl — France 

U) In compound words 

iil-repute T3CT3 — three-eyed 
Ilarinath. ‘TtfafafV — ocean-of- water 

(d) When compounded with ®i Jf tf 

— the act of stringing together 
ipff — a heap 

— a hole-a chasm 
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4- Many words have «j originally. 
<Tf«l — arrow 
— a grain 

vpi— quiver (of arrows) 

*i«l — a wager 
-■ ear 

■3Tf*f c , — a .shop 
— hand 
*B C ' -qualities 

C^—flut.- 

voice 


v 


-foam 

-Phalgun 

sky 


Are also written with the 
j cerebral * but this is wrong. 




When the vowels (except ^ or "sri'i and the 
consonants and precede ^ .vhich is a part of an 
affix ?m<I ) then ^ becomes 3 

— future installation 

f — desire to conquer — ambition 
•'5^— desirous of emancipation (from the flesh) 
at the sacred lotus feet 
fb^ l —desire to do *ff^T?T— purification 

— beginning — dreadful — born 

Hut the at the end of a word and * in the aflix *TK are 
not changed even in the circumstances mentioned above. 
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— without 

^^rfiprr^ — i educed to ashes 

on the ground-brought low 
In borrowed words does not change 
Turk 

In some words ^ is found originally 
— rubbing 
O Tp^t — nourishing 
— terrible 
— envy 
) raining 
^ I rain 
— anger 
^1 — malice 

— union — double entendre 
— contempt. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE MUTATION OF LETTERS. 

It is the tendency of all languages to make for 
facility of pronunciation and it follows therefore that 

harsh sounds and harsh combinations of sounds are 

0 

naturally avoided. An hiatus tends to disappear and 
give place to euphonic smoothness of speech. When 
words are conjoined the conjunction of the final letters 
will tend to cause a euphonic change. This change is 
called or union. It takes place — 

(1) On the simple joining of words in a sentence. 

(2) On the formation of compound words. 

(3) On the adding of affixes to nouns or verbs. 

This process of euphonic change is used systemati- 
cal!)/ in Sanskrit and a knowledge of its principles is 
absolutely necessary to a proper understanding of 
Hengali literature. 

Note . — Every word in a sentence is not capable of 

sandhi, stf, Come with me. In this 

sentence none of the words can he combined. It must 
also be noticed that there are two kinds of sandhi-exter- 
nal and internal — 

^ — external sandhi 

- internal sandhi 

Junction of vowels 
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Vowels are divided into three classes : — 

Simple, ^c| and 
Simple Vowels — 

Short f]p^) — <sr ^ lS qi * 

Long (9W)— ' «T| ^ ^ i 
Guna — ^ '3 'SIST ^ 

Vriddhi — "®rl 

Semi-vowels — *1 # 

The term %•! denotes a change in the quality of the 
vowel — an augmentation of the same, and ^r|, i 
and $r, ^ and etc. are called Similar vowels. They 
differ only in quantity. Each long vowel is equivalent 
to two short vowels 


Rule i. 

When two Similar vowels both short, both long, 
the first short, the second long or the contrary come 
together they coalesce into one long vowel 


'sr+'sr' 

”5T| ~r "5P 


make 


■an -TT J 


and so on with the rest 


5 + £ 
^ f? 


j make ^ 


Examples — Exception — 

moon. *■ unchaste 

woman. 

St-f + return of Ram. 

wl+srt'fa^rWsi Sir. 
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f dear 

4- = '2ps|f5 promise 

fsffa 4 =* f'srSH lord ol the mountain 

3>|2?7 + ^5f = ^^1 king 

= rising of the moon 

4*i f lk*ffi= 3 T$JS7FT festival to welcome a wife 
r oW ^W-~ difficult 

*jf®r<r + king 

fa~£+*N«l=f*T®«l father’s debt 
Rule 2. 

$“ Sr and * are changed into their respective U‘t 
■■\hen preceded by ‘ 5 T or *5Tl which disappear 
4 - God 

*}«f f Full Moon 

«f5l + ^5f = *TC5>!5f Indra the great 

= t? Queen of Dacca 
^ 4 great sage 

0P* + OT^fo divine sage 
+ rainy season 

53r -f = ^C^PTHf^T, rising of the moon. 

5[3Pl -f ^fpF - - *fr.«r|Vf^, Ganges water. 

Exceptions — ==. self willed. 

+ a whoD army. 

^+^=02^, adult. 

«H-fef& = G2rtfp, zeal. 

3 
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Rnir .v 

it g ;ind fr arc changed into their briddhi letter* 
when preceded by or ~5f\ which disappear. 

^ -f Thy wealth. 

Wl-filWT great wealth. 

+ peerless wealth. 

^ slight brilliance. 

+ = *nr«*Ffa*t. bad medicine. 

3f5l-f sovereign remedy. 

fo§ + '&fT*IT TksTTfFTT, generosity. 

But notice <£!<F-f ^ makes nr one by one 

So or We also find *fC 3 <F, W.<<£- 

or f^CTfg, with lips red as the Himba 

fruit. 

When meaning ‘‘affected” follows ^ or then *s 
is changed into ^ and ^ into ^Tf. 

cold. 

’fSftlt hungiy. 

This is the case only when the word is a *>31 '5<' 5 T^ 
compound, c.. *f<T5f 4 - 3I1& ~ and not ’TflSTt'S, best 

season. 

Rule 4 . 

When followed by a dissimilar vowel $ or $ 
becomes ? 

^ = very. 

^ + = oppression. 
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+ gratitude. Return for 

services rendered. 

dawn. 

"S or ^ becomes ^ (<sr^r ' 

+ ^ = very little. 

^9 4-'«rtfir**MTft, animals, &c. 

^4-<iW«l-=*lOTn search. 

^T?-f <5rf*F3, possessed oi 

q* or m becomes 

+ father \ house. 

-IT? 4- = *rTsp*l W* mother’^ advice. 

£| becomes ! 5Rl 

+ RR, resting. 

eye. 

r.^ + ^f victory. 

? becomes ^Tfg. 

^r|W. hero (of a playv 

c i becomes 

C^H-^r=^, wind. 

<5 Tfef, pure. 

C-m + ^<Tl = *1^*11 search. 

house 

becomes 

C*fl 4 <5 1TW, fire. 

C^+^t3R®l -^TTTfaR 0 !, boat attack. 
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+ contemplative. 

The following sandhis are worthy of especial 
attention — 

CTi + ^*f= or owner of kine. 

C*Tt+^ = *tm, lord of cattle. 

window (like a cow’s eye), 
ft 4-^*1 island (water on both sides) 

^ 4* = WtTTft, evil conduct. 

So evil shape. 

= Kadamba tree, a multitude. 

<£ 4- coward. 

Harischandra. 

^4-^ = <R«*tf% f tree. 

"si's 4* , thief. 

h sea of milk. 

C$TI + *f? = C*fT ,9 l*f mark of a cow's feet. 

<£3T| +■ , Konauj. 

If roots are followed by ft>*f then the vowel 

at the end of the preceding member is lengthened — 

a shoe, 
rainy season, 
hunter. 

So with ^ 

wild rice. 
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<2rfTO, palace. 

SftTO, fence, enclosure. 
ct(fvsc^«t or < 5f?|c^ - f > neighbourhood, 
or retaliation. 

The names of the two sages and which 

are Rahubrihi compounds seem to violate the rules of 
Sandhi. We should expect and ^843?. Where 

does the long ^ come from ? In his grammar Maha-' 
mahopadhyaya Shri Prosanno Chandra Hidyaratna 
says — 

TO ^ «rrf*rc*i "OT* ft* 

This does not seem to me to be any explanation 
of the anomaly. 

Sandhi of consonants — (^3H) 

The union of consonants can most easily be under- 
stood if the facts given in the following table are 
carefully remembered — 

Hard eonso- Soft eonso- Nasals. Semi-vowels Sibilants 
nants or surds, nants or sonants. sonants. su 

1. Gutturals 4* $( ^ $ $• 

2. Palatals 5 f <ip q 

'5. Cerebrals & 3 £ «| 5 

4- Dentals ^ if q * w\ q 

5 * Labials sp 4 \5 3 f 4 if 
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All the vowels are sonants, 

The first column of letters read perpendicularly are 
unaspirated ( ) the second column are the aspi- 
rates ( ) of the first. So the letters in the fourth 

column are the aspirates of the third. 

Rule I. 

Unaspirated hard consonants followed by any vowel 
or a soft consonant, aspirate or non-aspirate change 
into their soft unaspirated form — 

e. g. 4- lord of words — eloquent. 

point of the compass. 

+ lifetime. 

= Six faced. Kartikeya. 

+ horizon. 

Rhagwatgita. 

= the six seasons. 

Rut this does not hold good when they are not final 
letters of words 

*-£ r -^T5 + ^- Searcher. 

Rule II. 

Soft consonants aspirate or non-aspirate followed 
by hard consonants cither aspirated or not, change into 
their hard unaspirated form 

r. g. time of danger. 

fWPlI - hunger and thirst. 
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Rule III. 

When a word ends with a letter of the class and 
the next word begins with a letter of the 5 class the 
final of the first word is changed into the 5 class. 

= a good pupil. 

+ = autumnal moon. 

+ ^ — 5r*[3sR, people of the world. 

Rule. IV. 

When a letter ol the class is followed by the § 
class it is changed into the £ class. 

= "§55R, flying. 

Rule V. 

V\ hen a letter of the >5 class is followed by it 
changes into tf| — ^ written. 

Rule VI. 

When a nasal follows ^ or *r the latter usually 

become nasals of their own class. 

= wordy. 

®< + faT5r3- - on that account. 

+ = lord of the world. 

But the final letter of the first word may follow the 
general rule. So we get 

or isflj, that man. 

+ 3TQ*T = f*fWOT or horizon. 

Rule VII. 

If a word ends with 'S or ff and the next letter is «f, 
then ^ and tf become 5 and *f becomes ^ 
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+ = that Shastra. 

^ + *3^*1== disorderly. 

autumnal moon. 

^be^Tj, a large* carriage. 

Rule VI H. 

If or W be followed by 3 becomes if and * R 
changed to the corresponding aspirate. 

+ <3^S, large hand. 

f^HT+C^- because of danger. 

Rule IX. 

sr 5 and «| preceded by a short vowel and followed by 
another vowel are doubled. 

^ + shade of a tree. 

Rule X. 

(a) When the prefix is followed by the root $1-*T i- 
dropped, ^ 4- -^®rpT rising. 

(^) ^ followed by a letter of the "5 class changes 
the ^ class letter to its corresponding letter in the 5 
class ^ra + *J sixth. 

The rules given above can be put in a more general 
and concise form which is perhaps sufficient for the 
requirements of the ordinary reader. 

(i) When a dental is followed by a palatal or 
cerebral the dental is assimilated to the palatal or 
cerebral 
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" 5 * * for that reason, therefore. 

' 5 { s+tl ^1 commentary on that. 

+ ft*1 - < 3 fe 3 l, thought about that. 

(2) When a surd is followed by a sonant the surd is 
assimilated to the sonant. 

ffa+*t«F--firwisr 

+ lord of speech. 

that matter. 

(3) A final surd followed by a nasal becomes the 
na.-al of its own class 

<Tf?F + eloquence. 

5r*R +■ -Tf®? - Sf^f^Tf^r. 

(1) ? followed by a vowel becomes n 

f news. 

+ finished. 

(2) t followed by any letter of the five classes of 
consonants changes to the nasal of the class. 

Servant. 

+ Siva. 

- ifW. C ollection. 

= Evening drum. 

"-TOK Sorrow. 

+ ^=*1^, probability. 
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fwf 

Rule I. 

: followed by a surd becomes a sibilant 

«fs 4-<F<T=«TW, Sun-sculptor. 
+ freedom from care. 

31 + Stf*fT 5*fT*fT, difficult to get. 

'^S + ^=*f<P a 9 fa, mutual. 

When followed by <F *r n or a sibilant the change 
to the sibilant is optional. 

:OTS + ^9--C5W» G&GT 9 i$, glorious. 
^^'(T==^S^TT|T ^ flowing of water. 

WT? r ^1 SRS*fff3, peace of mind. 

Rlllr* II. 

o preceded by the inherent vowel and followed by any 
sonant, becomes Q 

- WS + W=JIOTrc*l f desire. 

♦ '®rf^<P‘t=‘ 5 ?^ 5 'rf!f?P, more than that. 

+ C*TT*f = TOTTCTtM. attention. 

= glorious. 

Rule III. 

* becomes when preceded by any vowel except ^ 
or ^Tl and followed by a sonant. 

yy% + ^ - 5 ^* %f , w i t h 4 a r m s. 

31 + difficult to obtain. 

i- again and again. 

~5eSS-hf^5 ^^5, disappeared. 
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= tpSt’PW, return. 

+ gone out 

Rule IV. 

When s is preceded by the inherent 'si and is followed 
by a vowel other than ^ then s disappears. 

therefore 

Rule V. 

: followed by ^ causes the initial vowel to lengthen 
and : disappears. 

ft:+'?R=%^, Silent, 
ft: +3R tasteless. 
ft:+C*ft=ftt5rM, healthy. 



CHAPTER. 

SAMAS — JRt*! 

In addition to Sandhi which gives the form of com- 
pound words Bengali has also borrowed the rules of 
Samas ( JRt 7 ! ) from Sanskrit . e ., the rules which regu- 
late the method of compounding words. Bengali is full 
of compound phrases and a knowledge of is neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the language. 

Note . When two or more words are compounded all 
the members except the last reject the characteristic 
signs of gender, number and case and the intervening 
copulative and then unite by the rules of Sandhi. 

There are six classes of compounds ^ 
and 


Dvanda is the combination of nouns in the same case 
and of the same kind by the omission of the copula. 

= Ram and Lakshman. JpfFP 

*ftWfT sin and holiness 

good and bad. 




fDay and night 


The grammarians specify three kinds of Dvanda. 

(i) — is the union of two or more nouns to 

form a plural, the plural sign being affixed to the last. 
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noun — >8 relations and friends grffew 

2 relatives and connections. 

[ (7rr*r ] 

( 2 ) — is a similar collection of nouns forming 

a collective noun in the singular number ( ) 

*f|f*WW hands and feet 

^ 9 f?PT 9 r^ ,55 t*f Form taste smell and touch. 

^rfs^^TSF flesh and blood 

H'&mw 'ii'S nrc< »n 

Flesh and blood cannot endure 
such oppression 

(3) f 8 ^ is the including of many words (under- 
stood) in the principal word which is in the plural. 

Stsr, 'Srfa 8 = Ram and his friends 

CSftiirffl = Gora and his friends 
f^TR ' 5 Tf 5 Rl = We 

II. 

Compounds of this class usually consist of — 

( 1 ) Adjectives followed by their substantives and 
united with them according to the rules of Sandhi — 

C*\ ^rtUl *T5pTf5I1 Creator, Supreme soul, 
sffr CX Jmvn blue lotus 

^ d new shoots 

great king a fine day. 

-a dear friend — forenoon. 

It must be noticed that when thus compounded 
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becomes ^ 
becomes 

becomes ^ or if part of a day is 
meant then ^ ; so with 
the first part of the night 
a holy night 

(2) Sometimes the adjectives follow the noun — 

s?w<p one person made into a heap 

momentary reduced to ashes 

momentary self deceiving 

srftW about a month another village 

father ^t*TpS?f another place 

TR ) 

TWfsfR a brave Rajput 

(3) Sometimes two nouns form a 

rTT <7T Kadamba tree 

ftfa OPT f%f*T r.W<rft holy sage 
So 'srfH'ST* mango tre* j ; '5RT«f , *( rose ; banyan 

tree; fwfafa Vindya hills; The forest of 

Dandak : 'fCTfa this earth ; ^ft^CTR 5 ' Europeans. <ft^5Tf« 
king’s son, Hari who is pure sentient and 

happy. 

(4) Sometimes we get an adjective compounded with 
an adjective — 

<71 J*\ (71 ^5=?CTtsr3 stout and tall 
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^§55^5 high and low 

So ^8*$ lusty f>5T3*®- — clout and ill done 

good and bad 

dead alive precocious 

Wt*Tft — a building made of bricks cemen- 
ted partly with mortar and partly with mud. 
pi grisled hair 

#M < TW W \ — luke warm water — 

mild and harsh words, — tobacco 

moderately strong. 

in. fa® *prpr 

Compounds having numerals (signifying weight 
measure or number) as their first member are fa*3 

four maunds C : 5*Tf 9 Jl where three roads 

meet 

three worlds tfjfafSi square 

four ages triju notion of 

three rivers. 

fawn three eyes. 

I V. 

is the compounding of two words by the omis- 
sion of the inflective sign of the first. It follows that 
there are as many kinds of compounds as there 

are cases in which two words can be brought into inter- 
dependent relationship — i. e. the first noun may be in 
any case except the nominative and vocative. 
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a) is the combination of a noun in the 
-accusative case with another word, which, being tlie 
agent of the action governs the noun in the objective 

case. The second word is naturally usually a transitive 
gerund, a noun of agency or a verbal root — 

— saviour of the poor 
— who is d^ad 
Cl kidnapper 

So f^RTMiT astonished ) who has reached 

friendly ■SttStett* j the village 

Grammarians also reckon as 
i a) Compounds denoting extent of time 

everlasting joy 

So - ill from birth to death 

a born fool 

*rprtt*tT5 mourning for a month 

b) Words like smiling 

sweetly speaking 
hanging down to the knee 
chaste 
half opened 

»r x s>®*i^?prf»T ever moving 

This is a compound word the first member being in 
the instrumental case. The second member of the 
comnound is usually a oassive narlticiole 
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^ made fried in ghi. 

by hand. virtuous, 

bitten by a snake. a genius, 

imaginary. ruled by the 

worm eaten. English, 

sweetened. endowed with 

<$j1^n 5 killed by a tiger. virtues, 

covered with darkness. 

Grammarians also consider that when the last part of 
the compound denotes ‘'deficiency” the *PTt*T is 
^ less by one. 

free from toil. 

1 with senses paralysed. 

ft*wfanr J 

void of knowlege. 

The first member of the compound is in the dative 
case — given to a Rrahmin, tfWG given to God. 

The first member is in the ablative case ( ). 

C^, OT ^ fallen from a tree, 

free from clouds. fallen from one’s 

religion. 

departed fallen from a tree, 

from home. from beginning to 

end. 

dismissed from 20 to 30. 

from service. returned from a 

apart from foreign country. 

this. 

frightened of cold. 


4 
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The final word governs the preceding noun or nouns 
in the genitive case — 

3 "ft *11 enjoyment of happi- 

tree branch. ness. 

'H?p*|c2F son of guru. a king’s man. 

house of father’s house, 

the king. keen on eating. 

laughter eager to listen, 

of the boy. 2R«I fsrf^S 

with one’s wife, 
like a brother. 

Note — Sometimes when 3Tf«R is used in the sense of 
“best” it is placed fiirst in the compound — 

Tffl highway. 

a kind of duck. 

— 

The preceding noun is in the Locative case — 

»tf£3[ =- "ftSTSftfa learned in the shastras. 

"fiOT refugee. 

5f\© -= existing in the mind. Wish. 

So skilled in battle. 

clever in his work, 
flighty in speech. 

= made in the house. 

♦fW ripened on the tree. 

C^T’TPr^ 5 given to pleasure, 
or seen before. 

V. 

When two or more words are put together and form 
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an epithet which points out not the different indepen- 
dent meanings of the members of the compound, but 
indicates the object or person endowed with the attri- 
butes signified in the various members of the compound, 
then the compound is 

^5 — yellow. — cloth. 

Hut indicates the person who is clothed in yellow 

i. e. Krishna 

WRl (feminine) one possessed of great wealth. 
iftF — a window. 

Note . 

(a) Usually the ordinary Bahubrihi compound is an 
adje.tivc plus a noun. 

one of little understanding. 
fH ^ with long arms ; long-armed. 

So 

one possessd of great strength. 

This is not always so as in the following examples. 

*3^3 VWf, ^ = an island. 

So a cape. 

(b) Sometimes the first member of the compound 
is in the locative case. 

*frtT wise in religion. 

— black-in-the throat. 

IjuL note also — 

5^ = (f»R ) On whose crest is a moon. 

Wpntftra 53p 9 ttf«l — Vishnu — in whose hand is 

the discus. 

*1? CT— T T < tffa r . ’•W* <3 = TO timid. 
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(c) in some cases the order of the members of the 
compound is interchangeable. 

WSH or choking. 

or crackbrained. 

(d) Every compound of this class is of course an 
epithet and should therefore agree in gender with the 
object qualified (See gender of adjectives). 

(m) lotus-eyed. 

(f) 

(e) If a compound of this class end in ^ or be a 
feminine noun in ^ then ^ is added. 

^TT©T 3T ^ =- with his mother. 

3?t ^ = with his wife. 

So — One whose wife is dead. 

(f) In certain compounds ^ is added or not option- 
ally — or young in years, or 

distressed. 

or with a thousand heads. 

(g) Other minor points of formation may be noted — 

e. g. We find — 

(0 When is the last member of a compound 
is added — of the same faith, fwfl of a different 
faith. 

( 2 ) srfft takes the place of CTffl. 

-= ^4 Sri fa having a young wife. 

So ftflRfft. 
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(3) Wn becomes kind hearted. 

^ hard hearted. 

(4) To compounds whose meaning is ‘fragrance* ^ is 
added — 

*Tfa=^ 5 ff% ( Tpt ) with sweet fragrance (flower). 

But when the fragrance is only a temporary and not 
a permanent attribute ^ is omitted. 

^ ) sweet scented (wind). 

( ^3f ) sweet scented (garments). 

When is used in similies then may be added or 
omitted = or with scent as of a 

lotus. 

Note ^ *tt«TI with broken branches. ^ 

Wfl ^ = merciless. So shameless. 


(5) The following compounds are purely 
formations — 

facing north. 

So ) 


CWfa C5t^Fl J 


cat eyed. 


Bengali 


unfortunate. 

a piece of cloth 20 yards long, 
three maunds. 

eight hands — a small dhuti containing 4 
yards of cloth. 

'srtWffiJ eight bundles (straw, fuel). 

^ 5^*1 ‘srffspptf^ *r[T> ^rfi 5 (Bidya Sundar) I have 
brought 8 bundles of fuel at the price of eight pons of 
cowries. 


C*ftt?tfSl \ He has begun to steal right 

j and left. 
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= ) double barrelled (gun). 

C^rNt Spendthrift. 

% faultless, correct. 

= a quack. 

( ^Tf^FtS vvho cannot feel pulse). 

Modern Bengali abounds in compounds similar to the 
above. 

VI. (Indeclinable) 

These compounds are indeclinable words and they 
are formed by prefixing some indeclinable word to a 
noun or by adding some kind of adverbial termination. 

The Grammarians divide these compounds into words 
denoting — 

(1) *TffiHr= nearness. bank. 

= garden, delta. 

(2) r sr»t^=want. without hindrance. 

irreligion. 

( 3 ) following after. following. 

< 4 ) =■ fitness. deserving — resemblance. 

(©) regular succession. each day. 

every moment. 

(6) = keeping within bounds. WMtSf, 
^^TMfaF according to the shastras — accotding to one’s 
strength. 

(7) = likeness. a likeness. cartilege 

(like a bone) 

(8) *|tfFS=limit. ^rfsrft to the knee— all one’s 
life — — to the throat. 
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We get pure Bengali phrases used as 

e. g. per room. per room. 

per man. per man. 

per maund. per maund. 

per maund. 

every hour. every hour. 

1 lOTWR discrepancy. 

J 

= poverty. 

Additional notes on the Samases. 


I. Some Grammarians give the name of 
JRfW to compounds with and 

afternoon. 

evening. 

^ ( ®t*f ) ® the $ of being dropped. 

So This class of compound may be reckoned as 

3f§ or as 

When ^{% in the first member of the compound the 
samas is 

halfmoon. ffC* TOf The. 


T «r^rf^1 half dose. 
N^ib'ar midnight. 


Throw him out neck and 
crop i.e. in catching him 
by the neck one’s hand 
forms a half moon. 


So -Blfo® fcfa. 

When ^ is the second member as in 53ft^ the com- 
pound is ot course ^55,’^F^. 


II. 3T«ff 

This compound is really the union of a privative 
particle and another word. 
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. «TT5tU-'».ilblfl. impurity. 

#1 = irreligion. 

^ 3Tfai1 not a Brahman. 

So improper, 

useless, 
without cause. 

Sometimes ^rl* is used in the sense of ‘not". 
*rfaT5l unwashed. 

<5Tp*T*T famine. 

*rf*TtT* not the proper bathing place, 
is I think a mere vulgarism for 
In modern words we get the foreign particles and *f<T 
so used -(THWpFS not properly administered. 

Wlfa* absent. 

III. or fcsmfr : — 

This is the name given to a compound which 
ends with a verbal root. 


a potter, 
aquatic. 


So Spates the sun. 

lotus (water born), 
in advance, 
angler, 
woodcutter. 

severe (bone 
breaking). 
Suppliant, 
unfortunate. 


f^T-ttF?T demon-imp (night 
wanderer), 
snake (which goes 
crookedly), 
a tree (which drinks 
by means of its roots). 

hearty. 
aWWM deceiver. 

with close cut hair. 
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>t ( ^51 )=-«jf5 . 

TWfW. 

So words like the following are also classed as 
— that never existed before. 

— unheard of. 

— unseen before. 

The .student will easily see that 
compound really resolve themselves into the various 
kinds of and 

iv. 

This compound is really a simile. 

as brilliant as fire. 

f*tfk <iTfo as soft as mimosa. 

So ^STfsf — black as a cloud. 

— an utter fool. 

— sweetmeats (round like the moon). 

a man tiger — tigerish man, 

— a lion of a man. 

— lotus feet. 

— face like a nioon. 

» » »> 

— white as a lotus stalk. 

V. TRfr. 

This is used when it is intended not to compare the 
members of the compound as in ^srf^f but to 

identify them — = 35t*rfOTf^ — knowledge 
which is light. ~ — Life's 

stream. 


} 


wonderful, 
most of these 
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So a wave of love. — moon face. 

C*Tf^t^ — the fire of grief. — lotus beauty. 

— an ocean of sorrow. - slender 

form. 

GSIWf — love’s fever. 

fwi ^ = fami- =' • 

These samases IV and V really fall within Karmma- 
dharaya but when words like simply 

mean that the person referred to is a person of great 
eminence ( ) then they may be clossed as fit 

) in accordance with the rule 

^rta, nvs, f*rc*, *rt^ 

»W I 

vi. *qwrc»rff*f wt- 

This name is given to a compound in the middle of 
which a word is understood but is not expressed. 
fWpR- fa* (*fawf3[U[) 

a throne. 

feffa — palace gate. 

*5^ — rice mixed with ghi. 

(TTffl iT5 ^t^T==(7rr^m— ascetic meditation. 

lufesrtf =» <2tFff?n5 ^ — conversion at the point 

of the sword. 

Cft^T^r^ft — horse drawn carriage. 

S^r"f = ?*f — fourteen. 

— fifteen. 

— eleven, 
ft?*! — twelve. 

— sixteen, 
eighteen. 
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and other compound numbers. 

It is to be noted that many foreign words fall under 
this head. 

FffavS TO— football, 

slate pencil. 

^9 Wt*l— khas mahal. 

VII. 

The general rule is that the inflections are omitted 
in the various members of the compound words except 
the last. Sometimes this omission does not occur. 
Then the compound is named 

— whispering in the ear, talebearer. 

— a pupil. 

-mounted on a lotus. 

— aquatic-fish-waterfowl. 

— fish. 

— resting on kusha grass — a lotus. 

— blaclc in the throat — Siva. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NOUNS, four. 

THE CASE. 

The substantive has two numbers Singular ( ) 

and Plural ( ) but Bengali has peculiarities of its 

own in regard to the use of the two numbers. These 
peculiarities will be considered elsewhere. 

The noun has eight cases formed by inflections 
( ) or by means of postpositions. 

These cases given in the order adopted by native 
grammarians are as follows. 

Nominative ( ) 

Accusative ( ^ ) It is to be noted that the 

Instrumental ( ^r«l ) genitive and vocative not 

Dative ( ) having any connection 

Ablative ( WThTfa ) with the verb, are usually 

Genitive ( ) considered simply as 

Locative ( ) (inflected words) and 

Vocative ( ) not as cases. 

There is only one declension ( *fa??Pf ) in Bengali, 
the terminations being as follows. 

Singular Plural 

Nominative V, 4 [ C3, ] 4*1, *1 

Accusative (&, C* folOT, [ CT* ] 

Instrumental *1*1, fol, **^ 

fa*t* ) 

[ *, c$, ] J- fol, *1*1, **!** 

c** J 

c? ftn folw fol 
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Dative C^, 4 [ C*T, 5T, <4C?T ] 

c I i 

Ablative &0S, C«IW \ *$05, 

OK J 

Genitive *, fefa, OR 

Locative 05, <405 OS, <4 

Vocative — — 

Nouns are divided into three distinct classes 
denoting. 

( 1 ) Human beings ( ). 

( 2 ) Other living beings ( ). 

( 3 ) Inanimate objects ( )• 


Singular. 

I. Nominative a 

boy 

Accusative 

Instrumetal 

fWl 


Plural. 




I . . r>. r 


Dative 




Ablative 




Genitive 


^W( 
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Locative 

Vocative c? C? <Tf*TC*ra1 

Note. Some grammarians give a locative plural form, 
in If it occurs at all it is extremely rare. 

When the noun ends in a vowel it is declined in 
the same way as except that there are small 

differences in the nominative, genitive and locative cases. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

• *t«fl 



3IW? 

The nom. plural 

Gen. 

itfsrr* 

of 5(1 is JTtunfl 

Loc. 

stsfl?! 

?rfwlua 


11. Nom.- 

a bird 

«T55f *Ts5f W*!, *F5ST$#T 


Accus. or as nomi- 

native 

Dat. 


and so on for the other cases. 


ILL Nom. 

room 


Accus. 



Inst. . 



Dat. 


[toM 

Abl. 

or 

WSf*HT or C«fCT 

Gen. 



Loca. 

^t?r, 


With regard 

to this class of noun it must be noted 


that although, as in most grammars, all the inflections 
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are given here yet some of these inflections cannot 
be used in ordinary language. 

For instance the dative would never 

be found. It would be difficult to frame a sentence in 
which the pure dative case could be u*ed in a word of' 
this kind. Usually the locative TOT would be used to 
answer the purpose of the dative. So in the instru- 
mental case the locative form will usually be found, 

(He has cut the tree with a knife) would be 
preferable to Jtfl. qfa fa^==The 

barber is giving an edge to the knife. Her'* is 

the accusative case governed by the compound verb *f|T 
The locative form might be used with 

equal propriety. 

Note the locative of staff is *tCT. <Tf ito®; makes 

The above are the inflections usually employed but 
we occasionally find other inflections used in the diff- 
erent cases. 

I. The nominative in if) which is similar to the locar 
tive ending is probably a survival of the old Prakrit 
nominative form. It is commoy used when a collettive 
sense is implied and is especially frequent when any 
word denoting an animal is employed as the subject 
of a transitive verb. 

Thus we find — 

= people, = many persons, = al( 

people, ^3tf(=both. 

<?TfW people say. 

’RTO *H^&C^=The cattle are eating grass 
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»p^3*rfa *t<s,ra arfJT^fi^=A 

very large Rohi fish swallowed Sakuntala's ring. 

C«TtFF ^ ^ W% — when great folks 

speak all cry Bravo. 

^rfC?T — In time of danger even goats 

kick. 

'sIW — man builds God destroys. 

^Tt tf> — Tigers and cattle drink at the 

same ghat. 

It? sfSTC* It is only a child who wants to 

seize the moon. 

*ltfa A horse has kicked him. 

^ The storm in Calcutta 

has done great damage. 

C5 Frfa riftus A fairy has 

taken your daughter and put her in an inaccessible 
mountain. 

Some grammarians consider 

That this case is(i) a true locative used for the 
nominative. 

( 2 ) An instrumental — being an imitation of the 
Hindi e. g. Tumhari beti ko pari ne legakar rakkhi hai. 
This theory is put forward by Duncan Forbes. 
Neither of these so called explanations really states 
why the locative form is used. Beames is undoubtedly 
right when he says the form is a survival of the old Prakrit 
nominative in 4. Its real origin having been forgotten 
It has been confused with the locative case. These mis- 
apprehensions of such archaic forms are common in 
most languages. A nominative in 4 is found in old 
Bengali as the following examples show. 
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(1) 4 t 

( 2 ) *k«i ^ts?i <£\ #rl t 

II. The accusative termination in is old fashion- 
ed and is not usually found in modern prose. 

— Ravan carried off Sita. 
^srffSr ^ fa— Have I hit you ? 

III. The dative in (3T is archaic. It is used nowa- 
days in poetry and in colloquial language. 

fa^ — I will give you a garland. 

A dative in i£j is found occasionally, 
t (Bankim Chandra). 

(Meghanadbadha). 

f I am indebted to the grammar of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Shri Prasanna Chandra Vidyaratna for these 
examples. 

The genitive also takes the place of the dative though 
this usage is not common. 

C*f\Q=give to us. 

IV. We also find the genitive used in colloquial 
language instead of the accusative. 

osmanr crm c*ict — 

Finding you were fools they sent a Commission. 

*t*i *iw csronr *$al ^fsrasi— 

Now and again he used to kowtow to the children 
of important people. 

5 
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OTTOfS Wfa— 

I will get girls to ride horses. 

* C^T ® twtwr ^ CW 3fl. 

You dont know these cat-eyed fellows. 

^5l (7f f^^ri ciw Ptw tooth toiww 

c^f^l cwfa. 

He also has thrown us over and collected some few 
college boys who wear red-ochre clothes and wander 
about shouting “Harlbol” “Haribol.” 

V. The locative terminations ^ C3, <£|ff5 are often 
used for the instrumental, especially with inanimate 
things. They are so used almost always in conversation. 

'•rrft fro ’Ftt 4 ! 

I have heard with my own ears. 

orfiBtff. 

I have seen with my own eyes. 

VI. The vocative usually takes the same form as 
the nominative but when Sanskritic words are used it 
is more correct to employ Sanskrit inflections. The 
main rules are. 

(a) When the nominative has a long vowel the vocative 
usually takes the corresponding short vowel. 

Nominative Vocative 

sister. C? 

n- ■« nt- 

(b) Feminine words in «rl make the vocative in <4. 

daughter. 

old. 
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wntwl— !(C9ItbTi» sweeteyed, 
figfal — ftafal beloved. 

(c) If the stem ends in'BR that ending is preserved in the 
vocative — 3t*Fl — 33W — 33^. 

(d) Nouns whose stem ends in take : . 

(f*^)C3 f*R5*. . 
forM — C3 *T|v5l— C3 

(e) Masculine and feminine nouns ending in ^ or ^ 
change to4 and 'S. 

*rfV- *tfo— ■ 
ftfa— fm toii. 

(f) Words ending in 'Sf and masculines ending in ^srl 
remain unchanged in the vocative. 

C3 C3 W. 

c?* rffl— <s*W. 

Example. 

( * 1*0 31 JTt^s i 31 orfa 

! 31 r 31 ^®r«C3l i 3l 

fatfftaf .1 31 fefowl j 31 ! 

Cot^nri 3"f33t3- Sitar Ban abas. 

As we have seen the vocative is usually identical with the 
nominative except in certain literary words. The 
grammarians do not consider it to be a case at all and 
in ordinary language it is distinguished from the 
nominative merely by the prefixing of certain interjec- 
tions. These prefixes may be dealt with here. 
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The prefixes most in use are — C?, C& 1, c*fl, 'Q, 'SC?, 
CS, 'OTT, *It?, C*Tl, 'SOTl, N St$fl, ttt* and C?t?. 

Of these C?, vst^ and <5^ are usually applied to persons 
of inferior status or to children ; when used in anger they 
express contempt, c?, c*TI and C$] are applied to superiors 
and $t? to equals, (js fl and nq^TI are applied to women 
of inferior status, c? to a young woman, ?ft5t and c?t*T 
to vulgar and and to women of good 

position. 'Gt*fl is also used by wives when addressing 
their husbands. 

Examples— c? Wl O King, I 

have a prayer to make. 

C? can also be used contemptuously in conversation. 

C? ^Tt?. Ho you rogue where are you ? 

<71 fa t? ! What’s that ? 

c«1 

O Lord, pardon my fault. 

'St? *??t*ra ^ It ? 

Sir, what is your name ? 

'S ^ fa ? 

Brother, what have you done ? 

faffs. 

Ah you demon. 

« C*t1 *1. 

Mother ! 

'8t*rl croi fa ? 

What did you say, girl ? 

'Q *Tl C$11 fa ?t? C-5TI ? 

Oh mother — what is going to happen ? 

%Tl ft)— « C’TI ! 
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^hwi— ft « ? 

$1— CTO ^5ft C^lft ^r ; tfk TOt* C*fl 
f^Rl C^fft 5 WpfOT, ^tfw CWfa 

c^C4» ftrfa. 

- vsl ret*rfo ft *’w ? 

Niroda — (wife of Sashti) Hullo ! 

(also O cow). 

Sashti — Moo. Moo. 

Niroda — Look at his conduct ! What do 
you mean ? 

Shashti — As you addressed me so I 
answered — you called me “ cow ” and 
so I answered “moo,” “moo." 

Niroda — What shall I call you then ? 

While dealing with the use of the various case inflec- 
tions it will be useful here to discuss the use and non 
use of the termination in the accusative case. The 
general rule is that the inflection is to be omitted in 
nouns signifying inanimate things. When an animate 
object is of inferior status the termination is likewise 
sometimes omitted but the inflection is usually added 
for human beings. There are however exceptions to 
this rule. 

Examples — 

ct sfastt* sitfssrcs. 

He has beaten him. 

. He has insulted Ram. 
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It is not seemly to neglect a duty. 

4 *1^ Read this book. 

Note. With cognate accusatives the termination is 
not used. 

< T ^ — He has slept a good sleep. 

— He has made a fine 

move (from “chess”). 

The following points are to be noted-^ 

(1) When there is an indirect as well as a direct 
object to a verb the indirect object is indicated by the 
termination (dative case) while the termination is 
usually omitted from the accusative case. 

Sing me a song. 

He had told me this. 

*s*g*f fare 

You must give me a book. 

(2) The accusative termination may be omitted in 

hasty speech with class names, call a black- 

smith. 

(3) The use of the termination often implies that 
the object of the verb is a known person or thing. 

e. g. — call the doctor. 

®t^pf — call a doctor. 

(4) With a numeral, or the word SR used as an 
adjective with a numeral prefixed (7 is omitted. 
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Tt*i f%f=r wbr arh® i c®t«R 

To-morrow he will feed ten Brahmins. 

(5) When the particles or or are affixed to 
nouns (ft is always used. 

VSt*. 

Call the goldsmith. 

Call the cooly. 

Kill this mosquito. 

It is also necessary to make a few remarks about 
the use of fwl, 5^5, and CW 

(1) ff?Tl is used in literary and colloquial language, 

the noun being either in the nominative or the genitive. 
The genitive is more common with ordinary nouns in 
ordinary language. 3tTl is better than Wfal. 

The nominative is used generally in the Sanskritic style 
of composition. 

fsrcsra TfV* 

He did this work with his own hands. 

Htsfl «Tf*fJ "IFTC • 

The king is ruling the kingdom by the agency 
of a viceroy. 

With a pronoun takes the genitive or sometimes 
the stem — never the nominative — 'STffiS 
never Ifal. 

(2) fiftl is used colloquially. 

( 7 \ ^ 

He is getting the house built by coolies. 
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The use of fiftrl is more fully discussed in the chapter 
on cases. 

(3) and WZ'fc are Sanskrit and are only used 
in high literary style — chiefly after Sanskrit passive 
participles. 

This criminal was seized by the king’s servant. 

(4) S&s is used both in colloquial and literary 
language while c*f is only used in conversation and in 
colloquial writing. 

Plural Forms. 

The nominative plural endings of nouns of the first 
class are usually c£)*1 and ?rl. These forms are generally 
used in literary language. 

Ordinarily the plural form is indicated by the use 
of words denoting number, mass and the like. 

(1) f*bt used with nouns denoting living beings only 
— in all cases except the nominative. In the genitive 
f WCtt is often contracted to the form CW. 

( 2 ) and — colloquial and literary — are used 

only with human beings srfVPM, 

(3) *^**1 — colloquial and literary — is attached to 
nouns denoting both animate and inanimate objects. 

(4) literary — is used with animate and 

inanimate objects. 
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The city people. 

^ The preparations for the installation. 

(5) is used with inanimate objects. 

(6) *R is colloquial and is used with animate and 
inanimate objects. C*TFFR. WR. 

(7) are colloquially used with 
both inanimate and animate objects. 

'gfSf is more polite than w and is used in 

familiar and affectionate speech. 

(8) Besides these words there is a large number of 
other words which are used to denote plurality. 

e. g. flf, t used of human beings <2Rrf«pf? and 
used with inanimate objects e. g. 

These words all take the inflections of the singular 
number in the usual way. 

etwftzwz- 

The use of the word *rf 3 T must be noticed here. 

C*f*T means — “He went off 
taking with him only one man”. 

When used as an affix to a noun sometimes 
takes the plural termination. 

. e. g. This does not mean “only 

Englishmen” but “all Englishmen” — Englishmen as a 
class. 
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So fajwtiarafo *ypwiewft. 

The plural number in Bengali may also be expressed 
in other ways. 

(1) By the use of a numeral adjective implying 
a number larger than one. 

3Tfai*i *rrf*TC*R. 

A thousand Brahmins came to worship. 

( 2 ) By the repetition of words — 

VS VS VftCVZ vs v? 

Big monkeys have big bellies. 

He is gathering beautiful flowers. 

He is wandering in the woods. 

— Brothers with part. 

The use of the inflections is further considered in 
the chapter on “Cases". 

THE ARTICLES. 

In Bengali there is nothing corresponding exactly 
to the English Particles # a* ‘an* and ‘the’— *The so 
called indefinite and definite articles <4^1, 

(7f^ are really either numeral or demonstrative 
adjectives. Sometimes however or are 

used almost with the force of the English indefinite 
article. 
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4W fre ?rl. 

Dont trouble any man. 

Sltfft Tffl fe*H- 

In olden days there was a king. 

Similarly, when a particular individual or thing is 
meant or fel or or is affixed to the noun. 

csc*i§t «rrf*rat%i. 

The boy came here. 

He has got the book. 

The children are playing. 

Phrases like “A Mr. 13rown” where the article implies 
that the person referred to is not particularly well 
known, are represented in Bengali by or i£PJ>. 

c*p c*tk srrfa ^ ¥«d #ratts. 

A man Ghose said this. 

c* <£& Wl 

A clergyman has saved him. * 

o? 4W 'srfflre 'srt 

* 

A man (I dont know who) is slowly pushing me. 

FORMATION OF ABSTRACT NOUNS IN 
BENGALI— •• 

* 

This class of noun is formed from other nouns and 
from adjectives. 
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Formation of Sanskrit Abstract nouns* 

(i) >51 and ^ are generally added to Sanskrit nouns 
and adjeciives. Sometimes is used as an affix for 
the same purpose— when it is so used, the first vowel 
of the word is generally lengthened. 

(TfNftfl — beauty. ■« 

^ — friendship. 

WP' — ^3% C^thH — heaviness — glory. 

‘ 5 TTfv9 , ®J — learning. 

— softness. 

TTOI, *3^5, — heroism. 

— ffavSl, — heroism. 

fotfj — patience. 

Ojfal — thickness. 

— proximity. 

— *TMVl separateness. 

— <2ff*Tf3/ — ex c el len ce. 

C^T^T — CE^J burglary. 

fWTS, pt 9 ^ — fickleness. 

C^rt^T — the office of ambassador. 

‘ — purification. 

Tjfi — C^|*T — silence. 

( 2 ) Abstract nouns are also formed by the use of 
the affix ^1. 

TO — TO'Sl, TO** — redness. 

— lightness. 
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W — '©IF? — heaviness, majesty. 

WF— tlfipfl, WtlFJ— whiteness. 

W— ‘ 3^— greatness. 

^rt^J— sweetness. 

Bengali has also its own non Sanskritic methods of 
forming abstract nouns. The Bengali terminations are 
usually — ft — ^Tlft and ^§ft. 

(i) 

— pride. 

— acting the Brahmin. 


The other four terminations may be fixed either to 
Bengali or Sanskrit words. They usually indicate 
qualities held in little respect. 


*IT*PTtft — madness. 

C^t^Ptft — foolishness. 
Otfatft— bigotry, 
vo^tft — hypocrisy. 

Jf&fft — knavery. 

$!ft or $§|ft — wickedness. 


C5Flft 


| childishness. 


*F5Wft — overactivity, pertness. 

C^Tfft— precocity, 

2 ) ftfft is a termination added to form abstract 
nouns indicating a profession or business. 

office of a clerk. ' 
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TtCTfflfafs— 1 sub-inspectorship (of Police', 
but TfffSffa is ‘foppishness* ‘sham asceticism/ 

— agency. 

profession of a priest. 

— business of a patwari. 

(3) ^ is also added in the same way. 

— m astership. 

— profession of a doctor. 

— trade of a money lender. 

Note also ^ is used with a slightly different sense. 
Tfatfa — brokerage. 

^5 WT*!tf*l — what brokerage do you want ? 

— vanity. 

— goodness 
— cleverness. 
srrfa(tf%— forgery. 

«rWRf high handedness. 

•Rtft — n awabshi p. 

^5 !Tf*I — very extravagant mode of living. 

(4) Other endings are *f«|1 (rare) 

‘STpTl, ^tf^T and < 3 Tf% 

— housewifery. 

slavery. 

— thieving. 

— robbery. 


virtue. 

cunning. 

0 t*M1 — 

trade of a procuress. 
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begging. 

Sisters Tfsf— carpentry. 

— darning. 

sewing. 

— embroidery. 

— match-making. 

firf^Tl — aping the European woman. 

— acting the Babu. Foppery. 

— acting as an orthodox Hindu. 

Fgirrfa — craftiness. 

— town bred cleverness. 

FORMATION OF DIMINUTIVES. 
(NOUNS) — TtW. 

This class of nouns denoting something small, lov- 
able or contemptible is formed by means of the termina- 
tions, Sr, ^ &c. 

— a little son. 

'Vftt — a small or sorry horse. 

— a small tree, 
a poetaster. 

<3P5t— a horse. — a mule. 

<IVF5?t — a little calf. 

a doctor, — a quack. 

(Sanskritic, and rare in Bengali). 

a hut. a small hut. 

*1^*1— a doll, or ^Spl^l — a small doll. 

— a small bag. 
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a small bundle. 

— a small water pot. 

ft a small book, ^TtS a frog, a 

tadpole. 

C ^\ — small boat. 

a small creeper. 

*|\5l — a small creeper. 

¥?1— Wft string. 

It will be noticed that a common method of indi- 
cating “smallness'' is to employ the feminine instead of 
the masculine form of the noun. For the use of 
^ as diminutive suffixes see Chapter XX. 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

Collective nouns are formed in different ways. 

(i) By lengthening the first syllable of the word and 
sometimes by adding various terminations as well. 

OPTfa — man. C*ifaF — many people. 

C*F3f — field. <J*F3y— many fields. 

— milch cow. — a herd of cows. 

\§| — camel. — a herd of camels. 

— man. — many men. . 

C^f — hair. ? fogj — much hair. 

These are Sanskrit formations very rarely found in 
Bengali. 

{2) Sometimes the initial vowel remains unchanged. 
The chief terminations then are $1 and 
— water. 'Wl— flood. 



CHAPTER V. 

PRON OUNS— 


The Vernacular name — name of everything — 

conveys the idea that pronouns apply to all objects 
without distinction of sex. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

First Person. 





Nominative — 

'srprsrl # 

csrW 

Accusative — 

^srfsrtfoft^ c^rfcsF 



CTftiT 5 

csrfctfs 

I nstrumental — 

j^rprRff^ 1^1 

CTC* fort 


prprffow|forl 

c*itOfS'fol 

'srffiFP fori 

J J 



ffal 


Dative— 'srprtr^ c*rtts c*rtw?r 


Ablative— «rprl #75 'srfflcfnt # ; «'| OTPr # 7 © c*rtm . 

'srfflfem j- #5 

#75j 


Genitive — 'STftpT 'STpTfm 

’srprffifm 

Locative— 'srfJTfa I 
'®rWi75 » 


CTl? C»liW5t 
CTf?75 [ CTt#*f?75 ] 


Second Person. 

Nominative — <75^1 # <75tTl 

6 
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Accusative— 0*1*11 W w>l<i < ? G'ikW 

CSTft* 

csfrfiT^I ]c«1*ittw _ cstre fwl 

Instrumental — e$ffl -fwl (3tW^ fwt 

csWt^ IwlJ 

CStsftf^^ fwl 

Dative— C^Ttr^ 03tET CSttWT 

Ablative— CSW 0®prffa*l?r ) CofiT 

C^WWiT ^C'S J C'oltHa ^C's 

Genitive — OSfJTfa CSWfe^T i C3t3T CSttW 
CWPI ) 

Locative— C'Sfsrft ) C'SffifwtC® C5ft$ 

' cs'Wre j [ cstfw’K 5 ® ] 

There are several points worthy of careful attention 
in the declension of these pronouns. 

(x) In the instrumental case Tfal takes as a rule in 
modern Bengali the genitive case in ^ ; '5Ft*rf?T, C$W^ ^tut 
but 'srffl, OSffl is also found, is always 

used with the stem ('5jpfl<F^r) in the singular. Some 
grammarians give the form fwl — but with fiffl the 

better construction is to use and CSMtfF- 

When fwl is used with a rational object the inflec- 
tion in c^r is nearly always used — the nominative form 
being found when the object is inanimate. 

fwl— with a knife. 

<srtttt*fWl— by me. 

We sometimes find a phrase like OTfa fwl fB$ 

TMs means “ send the letter by peon ” — i. e. by a man — 
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no definite person is implied. ^ fwl 

*'send the letter by this man,” Here the bearer of the 

letter is a known person specifically mentioned. 

In any case I am inclined to think gf?T, and 
are all accusatives — being added or omitted 
according as the person is definitely referred to or not. 
For the use and non use of c*F and the explanation of 
fif?(1 the reader may refer to the remarks on the Nouns 
and the Cases. On this theory of fiffil I fully realize that 
such a phrase as fwl seems inexplicable but in any 
case I doubt whether ^rf^Tl fwl is good Bengali. 

(2) The grammars give and C? 

and c^lWT as the instrumental form. I have never 
heard such a form used. People who now-a-days em- 
ploy the forms ^ and ^ do not for the most part use 
Tfal (which is a true Sanskrit form) at all. In the mouths 
of the peasants c*rt W- fwl and fiNl are always 

heard. For this reason I have given the forms c*lU^ 
fiNl etc. as the standard. 

(3) The ablative forms &c. are worthy of 

attention. It is to be noted that 3^5 is not here used 
with the stem as is generally the case. 

(4) . The accusative and dative plural forms of ^ 
and ^ are in the genitive formation. This is not an 
uncommon construction in colloquial Bengali. 

e. g. — Call the coolies. 

ffts — Give to us. 

' (5) The locative plural forms I have never seen. 
Hence I have placed them in brackets. 
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One or two examples of the use of the cases of ^ 
are given below — 

— He began to beat us. 

ortm fori m ( ^ ). 

This work cannot be done by us. 

^ carter few wte =rt. 

Babu — wont you give me 5 rupees i> 

CTtdnr 05W wftoCTi. 

The guru sent for us. 

c*rl=fe*rc. 

Third Person. 

Nominative. 



3tsr*ri 

(71 

<®WtW 



Accusative. 





ssT^tfotc* 


Instrumental. 



$tetw?r ' 

\ ^rtc^fw 




rfwi ^t?r fW 


< *MC 5 F fwl 


«p’4 < F 'St?! ^ 

St?tftm£fol1 



fori 

✓ 



Dative. 



^tfw^ 


StStfoW 



Ablative. 



1 ^ #5. , '5KtOT?(£#5 ) 



^ncrfo’m j 
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Genitive. 



Locative. 


The remarks made with reference to the use of 
and with the first and second person pronouns 
apply equally to their use with the pronouns of the 
third person. 

Bengali grammars written in English usually des- 
cribe the forms and f%f?f as honorific and the 

forms ^ and (71 as vulgar or inferior. 

This method of distinguishing the forms seems to me 
to be misleading. I cannot understand how a man who 
uses or ^ can be said to be using an honorific or 
a vulgar form in reference to himself. 

As a matter of fact ^ and ^ are used in poetry by 
people of all ranks without conveying the slightest idea 
of disrespect. • 

ft* ; ^ 

Oh God ! I humbly pray to thee. In the reckoning 
of my faults thou wilt find no trace of virtue what time 
thou wilt pass thy judgment. I am as naught. The 
world apart from thee is nothing. < 
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^ unfortunately has become old fashioned and is 
now rarely used by people of education. ^ is still used 
when old people address children affectionately but this 
word is also falling into disuse in polite society. These 
*two forms however are still generally found in all the 
districts of Bengal especially in the mouth of the 
uneducated peasant classes. This fact and the fact that 
^ is used instead of in contemptuous speech so far 
as I am aware constitute the only reasons why Gram- 
marians have misnamed these forms as “vulgar.” In 
the literary language of course only and are 
used unless ^ and ^ are required to suit the language 
of the speakers. 

When the pronoun (J\ represents an inanimate 
object it is declined as follows. 

Nominative (?\ , it, 

Accusative — <5^1 

Dative— StStTO 

Instrumental 

Ablative \$t?i 

Genitive 

Locative 

In conversation the second syllable is often omit- 
ted. So we get 


( 7\ 

( 7i * 14*1 
( 7 \ 

( 7 \ 

<7f *i4C*l* 
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The oblique cases of f^fs? are also sometimes con- 
tracted in the same way e. g. for The forms 

are used when the person referred to is of 
rank or of a respectable family, <7f , ^t3t*Tl when he is 
much inferior in position or family to the speaker. 

In addressing persons of superior or equal rank and 
in all conversation with respectable strangers or ^ 
must never be used by an Englishman. To indicate 
respect or courtesy to the person addressed the Bengalis 
use an honoric form bearing the sense of “your 

honor.” It is used with the verb inflected in the 
same way as the verb in the third person, on the 

other hand is used in speaking to equals or to intimate 
friends. ^ is used in speaking to persons of a degraded 
position ; it may also be used in contempt. 

The best rule for an Englishman is ; “never use 
“use only when addressing servants.” "Use 
when speaking to strangers and respectable persons.” 
is often used instead of in addressing men. 


originally means “self* and is thus declined. 


Nominative 

Accusative 

Instrumental 

Dative 

Ablative 


\m\ 


J 


) 
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• 

Genitive 


'srmtm 



'armrfe’Tsr 

Locative 

'5Tt*WU5'| 

J 



When is used in the sense of “your honor 1 ’ 

the oblique modification is This honorific 

form of is elegantly used only in the genitive 

singular and the nominative plural. 

Examples of the uses of are — 

— I myself have done this, 
faft fa Did he go himself? 

§>&t Please give me leave of 

absence. 

fa ^ — Is this your house ? 

Instead of in the sense of “self 1 the words TO 
and fas? are also used very commonly. 

— They themselves have come* 

fas? J 

also. 

c£| fasf<T — Is this your own book ? 

f5f^ f 5(3? Their respective duties. 

' faw* * 

They are all busy with their own work, 

fasjft - faw^ 

They are all busy, each with his own separate work. 
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INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


who ? 

The pronoun when 



used with reference to- 



people of a lower status 



is declined in the same 



way, with the omission- 
of the nasal sign. 


The syllable is usually dropped in the oblique 
cases in colloquial language. 

f?F what ? 

Nominative 1% what ? 

Accusative This adjectival pronoun 

is not declined. This 

Instrumental ffal (with hasanta) must be 

Ablative f% carefully distinguished 

Genitive from (without 

Locative hasanta) meaning “any.” 

is also used as an adjectival pronoun in the sense 
of what “what kind of ?” It is also frequently used as a 
disjunctive or as an interrogative particle. 

and is not 
declined 


^5 is used in the sense “how many” 


“how much” 
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RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 



who * 

G\ who, that, which, is 


m*\ 

declined exactly as 



the nasal sign 


tfttonrstsrl \ 

being omitted. 


tmfam ft?n} 

• 





tWonr 1 






^t^tOFsT | 



J 


<rfctr$ 




The correlatives of and CT are f%fs) and CT the 
personal pronouns. 

CT is also used as an adjective. 

(?) ^ — the work that. 

CT (?) — the trees that. 

(?) has a neuter form declined as follows. 

Singular Plural 

Nominative and accusative ^1 CT 

Instrumental ^ ^1 CTaft 

and so on 

Instead of af*!— tW, 'tOTl or af*I^ may be added 
to ft to form the plural. 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

— this person-used when the person alluded to is 
present or close at hand. 

this or that person used when the person allud- 
ded to is at some greater distance. 

that person (absent). 

is used for $ and for and C*f for 
when the rank of the person is inferior. 

NSt^l that thing. 

W* ^rl fW ) 

^C®-— &tW* #3 

I? tfemj 

l&lc® — 

The declensions of and (7J have already been 
given. The three pronouns ^1 and <5t?l are also 
used to denote the names of neuter objects. They are 
then declined as follows. 


4 is declined like 
with the omission of 
the nasal sign. 

and '3 are similarly 
declined. 




Singular. 

Nominative 
Accusative 






Genitive 

Locative 
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and so on. 

In the plural the declension .is changed ; the plural 
signs wl, etc. being added to the neuter 

pronouns themselves. 


<*i '9*r 1 

& ] 

'S 'OTl 1 

<7T 'Sifa | 

4 'SfaJ 

J 

'S 'Qfaj 

(7T J 

<4 wra] 

& WR ) 

■3 

(TT'Qfa* 

<4 '9% J 


'Q 'Sf^J 

(7f 


and so on for the other cases. 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


The genitive case of the personal pronoun usually 
supplies the place of the possessive pronoun. So ^rf*r|T 
my house. his wealth. The word , srf*R is 

also used, ( ‘^1 'S'fcfa ) 

He has killed his wife. 

<5rt*R— means — “ones own.” might of course 

refer also to a third person’s wife. 

— if repeated is used in a distributive sense. 

They each brought their own pens. 

^ is also used in a similar way to In 

the Sanskrit or literary style the following Sanskrit 
forms are frequently employed, 
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my "sniffa— our 

— your your 

\©ffa — his — your (honorific). 

“my 11 and \5^ “yolir" are also found. 

^ is used to form compound words. 

flfftHTfi? — I have seen with my own eyes. 
So 'srt H ; ^rf^Nsjl - self murder, suicide. 

Note. 

When ^ forms the first part of a compound it is an 
adjective and when it forms the second, it is a noun. 

e. g. In etc. ^ is an adjective but in ftsp? 

etc, ^ is a noun meaning property, possession, 
wealth etc. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 


one. 

both. 

' SO 

each. 

J 

anyone. 



anything. 



^J { 


so and so. 
such a one. 


bother. 

S’ 


^ all 


C^t»f any, certain. 

some. many 
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W5 — as many,; as much. 

^5 — how many ; how much. 

vsvb , 

so many ; so much. 

1 

Of the above all are inflected in the singular except, 
^5, v$\$, ^5, (7FR and 

But is changed into when inflected and 
is not inflected in the accusative. 


and are used for "air*. There 
are comppund pronouns also in addition to these simple 
indefinite pronouns. 


— many 


G3J ( 


C^pR ^ -some one. 


^ (7^ f someone else. 

(7FR C^... anyone. 

another. 


'SfR <?FR..,some other. 




some more. 


ssrR'S fang — something more. 
(3 whoever. (Jl fap|> — whatever. 

(3 — whoever-whatever. CTR — whichever. 


The second members of these compound pronouns 
are injected in the singular with the exception of (7FR. 

is declined like C? F with the omission of the nasal 
sign. In the genitive ^RR the inherent in ^ is 
always pronounced e. g. 

Note also. * 
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<?FfH Hi C^PtH — One or the other ; some or other. 
Hi — Something or other. 

Hi — Some one or other. 

— Some people. 

aw] A .. 

f Any one — any ordinary person. 

<3 Hi CH J 

The Reciprocal forms *fa**fa and <5rf*Rl ^rf*tfH require 
attention. 

ffir 'Q f%fn (7R ? 

Why are you and he quarrelling with each other. 

*rf*iHt <Ht*tfH ?js ^ w 

It is not proper for them to fight with each other. 
<Ht*lHt *TWfH — is also often used as a reflexive form. 

Itf* — I can understand it by 
myself (without any one’s help). 

ch ^HWtfn ws 

He began to talk to himself (without any one to 
hear him). 

<4^ 'srf’Wt igfkfcf. 

This tree has sprung up by itself. 

Note also such phrases as — 

'srfatm 'srf’W wu. 

He is one of ourselves (intimate friend or relative). 

CW ^Ft^l CTSfS C=T5?rW « 

But let us be frank in private — the work is not 
utterly unprofitable. 
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^ Everything is happening of 

itself. (ZF\ CW5 33— If anyone 

smells it he cannot help bursting out laughing sponta- 
neously. 

Note. 

(1) (TFfa, '3, <4, (7T, (7fe (TIi f ^3** 

fjfESr and when prefixed to the word to which they 

belong are used like adjectives and are not declined. 

^ — to this person. 

<7Ffa — in a certain matter. 

( 2 ) when the adjective pronouns c£|, ^ (7f, <if, (7f^> 
Oqrft or (TFft have the noun to which they belong under- 
stood — then an enclitic particle is generally affixed to 
them so as to form one word — The inflections are then 
added to the particle. 

(TFft j51 ? Which one ? 

Genitive — (TFFjfrfa &c. 

(Tl^sf*! Those. 

Genitive— (7T^f*f3 & c. 

(71 Which one. 

Genitive — (71 &c. 

The following examples of the uses of the pronouns 
may be of use to the student. Many of them are difficult 
and very idiomatic. 

<4 ^ 3*1 — Repeat these words. 

'•dPifc® 3*1 — Tell him to come personally. 
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— I will go myself. 

^fSr '5T*Rt*lt — You are yourself to blame. 

— Please sit down, 

C^Ft^TtH — Where is your house ? 

CSWar ( f5n:®r?r ) ? Is this your own 

pen ? 

f*R *Tl CSFR'S fe|Some day or other I will 
T 5TKR <®rf*RT* C?^ri J meet you again. 

W?l rai 

They have been ruined by quarrelling with each 
other. 

^ (RrR'Q ^ — He (or she) is good for nothing. 

^ fV C'SRtDfST C^Tf^ ? — Is he of your party ? 

<7f *F*r ^T*I That fruit is bad, 

you should not eat it. 

C^f'Q — Thi< will do (it will be all 
right with this). Send that back. 

; ^5 <tC*T — That's a real man. 

*S?6 wrofel o\ *{5rat 

f?RTTfS[ — I knew the language well some time 
ago but I have forgotten it all. 

(R <7T C*TT^F 5R- — He is not an ordinary 
man. 

4*FTsf <r (7i *rtra *i. 

No ordinary person can do this work 
nSI <RR? — Why do you talk rton sense. Here 

\5l means ‘whatever comes to your mind’. 

7 
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<5 C^JI *lt* CWfc®5— This 

fellow goes about gossiping in this way to 
Tom Dick and Harry. 

*rf* Win ’ftf^'S sfl. 

Dont listen to any body’s and every body’s advice. 

re t* n> l 'Si <71 — He does not know which 

is which. 

s^Sf C^r — Who has done this evil thing. 

C«WW *IWT c* C*? Who among you fled > 

CF (CFW) <7R 'STffiral 5FR«1 WtC<\ 

It seemed as though some one came and whispered. 
^5 C&W* 1% f — What is that to you ? 

( 7\ f^F, ^1 — What's that ! you surprise me 

1% f^| — Did any one say anything ? 

1% feW bfa — Do they want some money ? 

fiR blf^C^ — They will want it after a few 

days. 

'stcar ^ff 

Let others do what they like-I am determined 
to go. 

<8T*fiT fag — I heard nothing else. 

'SPHJ <jf& CTfsff? — Where is the other man ? 

4 ^«fl '®I3f ^rfttlTFS sfl — Dont tell this to anyone 

else. 

*tfatr'faft *1*311 fays — The pure man is 

honored of all. 
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'sc^ CI5C5R — Do you recognise that ma,n ? 

CT <71 'S'fa — Love begets love. 

<71 ; <FtC8f C^N — Every body was engaged with 
his own business. 

*11 'S'N f^| — There must be something in a 

rumour (where there is fire, there is smoke). 

^M<pt«< *d 'Si — Everything in its proper time. 

C5C*I TO ’Tfa '5N C5CT <5*5 Ffa. 

The more one gets the more one wants. 

<71 *d Eft <71 'Si One gets what one wants. 

’It? ar® §1% (7T« ^171 C5N — The man for whom 

a theft is committed is himself a thief. 

TO^H (TIN ^$^*1 c®N — One must suffer as long as 

one lives. 

’fN'S cnfa sin ^Firsrl »r#rf“r. 

One man’s prosperity is another’s adversity. 

C*F *ff£?r f — Who can overrule 

his fate ? 

^r. 

Self preservation is the first law of nature. 

— A dog is king in his own 
village. 

To cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

<?Tfa <MH «?!— Every one is blind to bis 
own faults. 
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The world’s an illusion-one has nothing of one’s 
own. 

<5tU& CTOT To make a cat's paw of 

•ft** ^ I * * * 5 lfrf*T <5t*1 J others. 

fro* osfaus nnr sri <®«r f-Ni^cs csli 

C^T ? — When you cant swim yourself 
why are you trying to teach others ? 

5rc«n CT — either (one of the twoj. 

a <7[ TtW <4^ «3^ 

You can get this book anywhere ^nd everywhere. 

C*T <7FTH W*T ^ — Any kind of paper will do. 

<4 ^ — This is no task for an ordinary 

man. 

^ l^s— Which book do you want ? 

C^FpT ^1 -I dont want any book. 

a (Star 

I dont believe any one created the world, every- 
thing conies about of itself by process of 
physical change. 

«iltVn ^ ^ *rl. 

None of these things can be done to-day (nothing 
can be done of this). Office is closed. 

*Tl v25l— I am as good as my word. 

C\ W*t\ Vfa — The moment f purpose to do a 
thing I begin. No sooner said than done. 
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C5f*rt3 f*F — What is the matter with you ? 

^t9 ^Tf!T 5Tl <3t£3 ^TtCT *Tl. 

It makes no matter whether you go yourself or not. 

OTR, ^ (7& 

What do you say ? It is impossible for him to do 
this. 

OTf^F CCTl C5f*1 

It's difficult to recognize Calcutta folk. Many of 
them are as deceptive as mangoes. (The 
colour of some mangoes does not indicate 
whether they are ripe or not). 

(71 

He is over whelmed with shame at this. 

ct *rtfa <m#5, ctsr ^fap. 

He will speak ill of you as you deserve. 

<*it«i5ir?r 4 ^fa ttt*ic««il4t* c®wl. 

This, I take it, is a composition of your youth. 
(Pf ftssnr ^ . 

He cannot escape from himself. 

C5C*T 1% (71 (TTC^OT. 

His son is not an ordinary boy. 

<sil ’VfaFl'S wjfwRSt w C*R *ltC* 

•ifa. Inspite of her efforts Lolita could not easily 
, forget herself. 

’ret’tfa 'a fa fa. 

He is President and many other things. 
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'srt’Rt* =rrf®!*f *m *rf#t c«w 
ctfc^R ^ c*t«rfa c* c^ sr|^tOTfc»t '«Pf»T c*rfr 
■«rtC5i ^5f i2fH I {js 

^On the one hand he intends to sue his own brother 
ancl drive him from home while on the other hand 
he lays down his life for some boors living in some 
unknown benighted place called Narajol. 

CT ? — Where on earth does he come 

from ? 

ct <?t «trft srt. 

No ordinary engine-drivers will drive the 
Emperor’s train. 

(7 <£w 

That day and tjiis-what a vast difference ! 

What great changes have taken place since then. 

'sftwr ctWfs csf? Trs&\ < *rf^T5 «hct 

<7f^t1 ^ — Let us see how far each can endure 
the sacrifice of his own particular intoxicant. 
^ — There is some one in this room. 

Had anyone come ? 

— No one likes a fqpl. 

<4 wi *rr*rt^t *rrf*re^. 

A sailor is hitting out right and left, (striking any 
any one and every one with both fists.) 

CVS CV? <4® ^Tt^TT ^T. 

.Some people are so evil that they have the audacity 
- to beat even their own fathers. 
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fof ^f*rct?r 'site? — Have you anything to say ? 

Something is better than nothing. . 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

31 ftg srfSnl — Some thing or other will 

turn up. 

ffa f«rc wt 

It is good to save something every day. , . 

<5lW5f OTC*t 

A few days ago my father went to his native place, 
ftg feW *rf>S — Give me some money. 

^Tfft 3ft. 

Let others say what they like I am not a coward. 

<W3t* fttfa ^ 31. 

Not to speak of others — I for one have no faith in you. 
^ 3 ft — No one else knows this, 

ft^ ^tf3 3l — I know nothing else. 

'fft — Come some other day. 

— Where is the other boy ? 

C3 (ft ? — Who is he ? 

(ft^m 4 ^ cq ftgtft Gtwtm 3ft. 

Who can say that there is no need of anything more ? 
^tft 3ft^ f% 31 ^ C5t3t?I ft* ? 

What does it matter to you whether I go or not ? 
c$t3tonr mj<& 4 ft& 
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Whjc|j mail among yob has done this ? 

Who among you have done this ? 
vQ'Sf*!* HW '®1*K7l — Which of these do you like ? 

fa St <71 3ffi7T sfl. 

He does not know which is which. 

Note. — (71 f*R — always means — “ the other day ”. 

<7F£ fal — that day. 

<5Tffsr <71^ fal SfttW <7ff*Wfa — I saw him that day. 
(71 fal Cffastfa- I saw him the other day. 

<71^ f«R^ — that very day. 
sftfahF fafa ^faiTl*! — The pious man Is wise. 

CT *tar f*lf*nrft§[ (n C^t«ffS — Where is he who wrote the 

letter ? 

?te1 JfSJ Sf?i St*l — That which is true is good. 

•CT CFZ 'srfa Sf*l TfC^I (71 «tt^fa. 

Let him who likes mangoes eat them. 

' (7i faf *forl 

Bring any sort of sweets you can get. 

<71 CT f%^T*T Sftl TOI'e Stft JTf^. 

I never dreamt that he would turn traitor, 
fa* fa*J*f «t « SftCT Ill- 

Many people dont know what kind of an animak 
a lion is. 

St*t*1 »lMor <71*1— 1 They sank in the sea. 
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’IWC* C*tC*R— They sank id tfie sea. 

^ RMS <2Tf*l 3|| You have ruined my life, 

fefif c^Pt«(1 C’K* — Where has he come from ?. 

<7F C5 

Who is he to abuse me ? 

^ "srWDf^r 

That fellow does not belong to our party. 

sfcsfr upr ^r?r ct <?rf«K*f Rt* <st?t 
*tt5l 5t5 

Some pictures are so beautiful that once seen they 
can never be forgotten. 

4 R-fafei *t5l, 5* srtfe. 

This mangoe is not ripe. You ought not to have 
plucked it. 

c*r«r <?r 5rfsr5i 59 . ^f?rs sfl. 

See that the work is done — Dont neglect it. 

(71 5 FT 5 tT 5 'S (55 5R5 Rl — He fears no one. 

C5 f%f^5 

The things you have brought are not bad. 

CTf 'arfoR sffl am && 

He starts at his own shadow. 

(BTfBf ^t*l C«tC5 Wf5 5^1 W Wl 5t5 art. 

One does not hear so much of suicide by opium 
now-a-days. 

WT WS f — What is his age ? 

W5 feW Ft'S — How much money do you want ? 
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xfc =HPI ^5? CTfiWffe 

How varied has been my experience— thought I 
am still (comparatively) young. 

#fl. 

I made an earnest entreaty but he would not hear 
me. 

aspic** art wtfk ws ^ 

My children must be suffering much. 

(? T W5 f^F 

His head wanders when the fever is on. 

C^Ffa i*FFT?l *rH^ ^TfPlfltC^ — A saheb has come. 

CT — That's a long story. 

*pwr 

All India is overcome with sorrow. 

'©'fa ; s C®TtW ^StC^F f^Wl — Everybody blames him. 

C»WtCT (TIT© ^5 «Tff^ ? 

What will the fare be to go there ? 

cms cm mt* faftq&t *ferl fortes- 

Some thief must have taken away my things. 
cmi'Q ^jF©» <£1 — Some one has done this, 

CFfaS <£& ^FCiTC^. 

A certain man has done this. 

*rc$TT <7Fp{& — One of these days. 

C^m C^t 5 ! — Some trees are flowerless, 

cm ^1 cm (?TlOT 
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I shall meet some one or other. 

^ttrar. 

Any man can do this. 

^ — Whatever you say to the contrary. After 

all. 

3 >^r— Be that as it may. However. ' 

— In any case. 

— It is he (and no other). 

\5l In that case. 

nsI f — For the same reason. 

*Tl — No man can d.o it. 

<7? *t9. 

What newspapers do you take ? 

1% *R£3"?T ^T^Q- 

Do you take any newspaper ? 

1% 

There is a quarrel over a certain matter. 

(TT^f*! (71 C4^_ ^*515 
(71 

No one had the power to gather up the heaps of 
precious gems which were scattered here and 
there. 

The following examples of idiomatic uses of pro- 
nouns must be noted with great care — 

<7f *rtc* ^ <sttt 
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As he cannot learn his own language will he be 
able to learn a foreign tongue ? and 'SfST are 
here used as equivalent almost to followed 
by W. 

^rff^ (Tt^f. 

You told me, therefore I went \3t^, and 

are often used in this sense. vS'fe is some- 
times preceded by *Tft— 

We can breathe because there is air. 

^ 

I came just as you went. 

So also (71, <71^ or stf or when followed by (?$ 

or are used like adverbs. 

<7& ^ <BTffiFTfa. * 

I came just as you went. 

C* *rf <71^ — I seized it as soon as it fell. 

Note also, 

(71 srfe 

He went long ago and has not yet returned. 

(71 (71^ (71* 

If you begin a thing finish it. Strike while the 
iron's hot. 

The pronouns as we have seen are often used as 
adjectives. They are then indeclinable. We find 

^*1, cm 9 t etc. used in the same 

way as 4, and the like. 

i 

*JT% fallWI ^CTfU. 
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A man of this kind is not to be trusted. 

— In circumstances like these. 

3RT <7Ft* 5W. 

This kind of article is of no use. 

^ and <7^*1 sometimes mean “the same ” i.e. 
“ the same as before *\ 

<7Rl 

God is not worshipped so much now-a-days. 

, «rf*rfa *FF *Tt^. 

1 have not the same keenness as I had formerly. 
— is used to mean “ like your honor 
starts *F*ttt*i c* ftqrsi 

No one could have dreamt that God would have 
ordained such sorrow for a king like you. 



CHAPTER VI 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

In the case of purely Sanskrit adjectives the com- 
parative and Superlative degrees are formed by the 
addition of and 

e. g. fc dear, dearer, dearest. 

pure, purer, purest. 

*1 OT ff'QtS The rhinocerous is the 

largest among animals of the forest. 

In Bengali however adjectives like have prac- 

tscally lost their comparative sense, and 

coming to mean merely “important” “much” &c. 

e. g. *Tf*f 

It is not proper to commit such a crime. 

In ordinary Bengali we get the comparative formed 
by the use of a noun with words COT and *lcqT. 

(i) is used in literary language and polished 

conversation. It is used with the nominative or (with 
pronouns) the stem of the word it qualifies. 

'STC’W s?. 

Example is better than precept. 

OSffl I am wiser than you. 

Tfa He is more foolish than Ram. 
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(? f^PTl Lead is heavier than iron. 

- - ‘ ■ - - - - * » - ^ « t *-*> M ,fc | n |Sj,, 

C5W <st*Tfa WHf c , Hiwl*(. 

My condition is more pitiable than yours. 

'srw <*imi 1%* csfo 

He is three years younger than I am. 

( 2 ) COT is only used in conversation and in colloquial 
writting. It takes the genitive. 

3tf*nr cot ^ wtt 

There is nothing more beneficial than laughter. 
Note. 3^5 is also used like and COT. 

'S C® fal fsfa He is more mischievous 

than you or I. 

* 

Jack fruit is inferior to mangoes. 

( 3 ) OTT — both literary and colloquial — always with 

the genitive. 

Who is the stronger of these two persons ? 

( 4 ) When the object with which a thing is compared’ 

is not mentioned, the comparative may be expressed by' 
the words or He is still 

wealthier. 

<4 ^ <5Tf?TQ This work is inferior. 

Sometimes also the comparative is expressed by a 
periphrasis. 
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i 

An empty cowshed is'better than a mischievous 
cow. f 

O T ( ^ ) cm ^t*I. A blind uncle 

is better than no uncle. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread. 

The Superlative may be indicated — 

(1) By the use of JRRJ when more than two objects 

are compared — uq JR JTC«fI C*F C 3% Who is 

the wisest of these boys ? 

toit srffo 

The Marvvaris are the cleverest tradars in India. 

(2) By a word meaning “all" being prefixed to any of 

the words and 

jRfa*W- TOW. *RTC*R 

J^E*R CR3 He is the most miserable 

of all. 

*fW TOIJ ^ Elephants are 

the largest of all land animals. 

(3) By the use of a word twice — once in the genitive 
case — 

CFfaR C5t* — King of thieves, 
r — Utter fool. 

The veriest rogue. 

(4) Again the comparative and superlative degree 
may be indicated by the use of distinct words. 

^1— Young. 
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tpfzfe — The<younger or youngest. 
fG— Old. 

CWJ& — The elder or eldest. 

( 5 ) Bengali preserves a certain number of the 
Sanskrit adjectives whose comparative and superlative 
forms are in &. 

( from 'OT ) More or most important. 

( < 2 W 3 F ) More or most excellent, least. 

C 2 & Michael is the best 

Bengali Poet. 

This form is also used to express a superlative degree 
when there is no idea of comparison. 

C«Tt^. Very pious men. 

Bosom friend. 

Close connection. With pure Bengali 
adjectives the same idea is conveyed by the 
use of ssrfg, <5^7^ and similar words. 

^ ^5 * 1 ^. This thing is very hard. 

The boy is very crafty. 

Note. < 4 ^ 5 % one of the two. any one of many. 


8 



CHAPTER VII 

GENDER. 


Bengali is more inflectional than English and we get 
both nouns and adjectives inflected in the two forms 
masculine and feminine. Bengali is closely related to 
Sanskrit, a language in which every noun has its gender 
fixed, often without regard to the sex of the object deno- 
ted by it. Bengali however respects the natural sex of 
objects though it goes very much further than English 
in the use of inflections to denote the distinction between 
masculine and feminine. Nouns which denote the 
feminine gender are feminine. To this class also belong 
words like and most nouns 

denoting these classes of objects, together with nouns 
ending in the suffixes ^1 and 

e. g. The following nouns are feminine. 

river. song. goodness, 

sfarl Ganges. nature. 

mother tongue. valley, 

ant. shame, 

wish. pijy. 

desire. pardon, 

deceit. rank. 

>t*ST|#Hl respect. COFTtWl moonlight. 

^srWI hope. *BTl pity, 

earth. faith. 

Mnfrp. r35T%. may be spelt with ^ instead of 
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It must be noted however that it is only in the high 
literary style of composition that such nouns will cause 
the qualifying adjectives to be inflicted in the feminine. 
In ordinary language such nouns would be used with 
masculine adjectives. 

Feminines are formed from the masculine in the 
following different ways — 

(1) By adding ^\. miser. son-* 

daughter. 

As a masculine ending "STf denotes contempt e. g. 

(2) By adding crow, sfs«| — deer. 

*|J2T — ’JvSft son, daughter. river, town. 

bank of river. 

(3) Nouns of agency ending in ^ form the feminine 

•by adding ^ and inserting — *Tffw1 leader. 

cook. dancer and 

agent. or 

washerwoman, are exceptions, 
girl. ‘ servant. 

(4) Nouns ending originally in form their femi- 
nines by changing their finals according to the ordinary 
rules and adding 3 f. 

^ agent. «ff^1 ( $ffl> ). mother. 

) Tfsft giver. 

C«t^1 ( one who eats. 

But sister, *Tf^, *Tfa 1 mother. 

daughter. •WW husband’s 

sister. 
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(5) Nouns ending originally in have in the 

feminine. 

*tf*R bird. 

elephant. 

(6) Nouns denoting a ‘‘class’* usually form their 
feminines in $r. 

— f*Rft a lion. ^ hind. 

cat. C’fl makes cow. 

Sometimes however such nouns terminate in < 5 fl. 

she goat. C^Tf%*[ — C^tf^Ti cuckoo. 

If the last letter is ^ <®Tl takes t e place of 
fogj — fofiJl a woman of the Baishya class. 
Exceptions to this rule are — 

*f ^ bison. ^ mare. 

fish. 

(7) Words denoting “wife** as a class, terminate in ^ 
as a rule. 

— wife of a Brahmin. 

CSTf^t — wife of a milkman. 

•Tff^St — wife of a barber. 

It is clear then from these two rules (6) and (7) that 
words like 3Tfa^t may mean (1) the wife of a man of the 
specified caste or (2) a woman of the specified class. 

The following points must however be noted. 

(a) ’ 53 STI — means a woman of the Sudra case. 

’Jaft — means the wife of a Sudra. 
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(b) — means the wife of a Kshatriya. 




} 


means a Kshatriya woman. 


(c) The wife of is ^Jl. 

The wife of an is or 

The wife of an is 


If a woman Upadhyaya or Acharyya is meant, the 
feminine forms are or and 

(d) The termination is sometimes used in 

• Bengali to denote “wife.” 

So wife of a Sudra. wife of Indra. 

wife of a Baidya. wife of Baruna. 

wife of Bhaba. wife of Brahma, 

wife of Rudra. srt^rftf ( srFg*Tl )— Aunt. 

(e) When the termination *ff«^ is found, the form 
^1 is used to denote “wife.” 

C’lT*ftfwl wife of a cowherd. 

•TOTtfTOl wife of one who tends cattle. 


(8) Bengali nouns signifying relationship or irra- 
tional animals and the words and the like 

make feminines in 

C*TW — ’SjPt infant in arms. C^i — C^5t fathers elder 

brother, sister. 

— *Tf#t mother's sister, C*TC*Tl — mother's sister's 

husband-mother's sister. 


cwt— 


} 


ram, ewe. 


dffljl — brat, lass. 
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^ — <Ijft old man, old woman. 


) horse, 
C^ft mare. 


paternal uncle, aunt. 

(9) Sometimes, as in English, one finds a word denot- 
ing sex prefixed to the nouns. 


Wl ( •?* ) — *ltft *ftWl male and female pigeon. 

tifOT } . 

C 5 T ( bull calf, cow calf. 


*F!l ( ) C$ 5 \*\ — C 5 ^ C^ 5 T*I tom cat, she cat. 

( C<TW) Billy goat, nanny goat. 


*3^ — ^3/1 male and female child. 

f&*T — male and female kite. 

male and female tailor. 

So srlff tP\ goose. WF female porcupine. 

OT3 a woman, female. "PtBF female hare. 

(10) The following words should be carefully 
examined — 


P3t*T— 


l a low ca^te. 
blacksmith. 

washerman-washerwoman, 
religious mendicant. 


mad person. 

art%— barber. 

*rf*t — : snake. 

— bj'-ifan't swallow. 
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C$TW*l1— milk man, milk maid, 
tiger, tigress. 

'f®* — father-in-law ; his wife. 

mother-in-law. 

— *T?f husband, wife. 
s 3?p — teacher, teacher’s wife. 

W— ’ “TTft parrot. 

G Tf^T^f — cock, hen. 

5 W — 5^1 sparrow, hen sparrow. 

^ — ^F3T|, WG{ bridegroom, bride. 

^ man, woman. 

companion, 
man, woman 

— ^t5ot king, queen. ‘ ' 

boy, girl. 

Ttft — husband, wife. 

C^*PT Nawab, Begum. 

Englishman, English woman. 

srrtrl 

5^j COW - 

1 n . 

^ J-bullock-cow. 

*ltt J 

^ bull, cow, 

teacher, mistress. 

^Tt^l — ^ maternal grand father, his wife. 

— 3p| husband’s younger brother, his wife. 




brother, sister. 


srf'Sl — CTt*r, 

?tWl — elder brother, elder sisterv 
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youth, maiden. 

— iri 1 

l^^r. mother. 

f*RE*T — fellow (common man), common woman. 

•RT — husband’s sister, her husband. 

wife’s brother ; his wife. 

GENDER OF ADJECTIVES. 

It is only adjectives of pure Sanskrit origin which 
are inflected in the feminine and then only in the high 
literary style of writing. In ordinary composition the 
adjective is not usually inflected and in conversation it 
is never changed. 

Feminines are formed in the following ways — 

(1) By adding ^ to the masculine — 

emaciated. fffl poor. 

* feeble. 

All Sanskrit past participles form the feiryjnine in 
this way — 

taken. fS\ seized. done. 

( 2 ) By adding 3r to the masculine. 

^fft beautiful. young. great. 

( 3 ) Adjectives ending in the affixes *T, *f, % 
and ^ take ^r| in the feminine — 

¥f*Rl fruitful. OTPWI hairy. 

5|^Tl sweet. OT^fl smooth. 

fleshy. having projecting 

teeth. 

The feminine of an adjective formed by the affix 
'srf^is either ^tt^or ^Tf^. merciful. 
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(4) Adjectives in 'ST formed by the prefixes 

or ft aqd by the affixes 3, fa or by adding 

* 1 , %, ^IJ, Vfa, Sfty **t, ^ and and those 

which have *t?T, or ^ before the ^ generally form 
the feminine in ^fl. 

As hard to attain. "spRl low. SpN dark blue, 

easy of access. 

void of knowledge. 
srMfal belonging to a race, 
beautiful. 

full of ( an ocean of) pity. 

(5) Adjectives in the comparative degree ending in 
v5?T or & and in the superlative degree ending in ^ 
or & take feminines in ^1. 

much. C 3 S 1 best. dearest. 

(6) Adjectives formed by adding verbal roots to 

nouns and prepositions change to except such as 
end in or which take 5 f. 

(RftFfl delivering. forest wandering. 

(7) Adjectives ending in (and nouns of 

agency in ) make 

. Wfaft full of pity. 

4 fw?f ^ Jrft. He is somewhat in- 

old. different in the matter, 

chariot maker. 
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(8) Adjectives ending in ^ and ft form feminines in 
f*T and M. 

happy. virtuous. HWMt magical. 

(9) Adjectives in sr«s. and ^ make spff and 

) — ^M'st wise. wise. 

. W great. f^gf great. 

(10) Ordinal adjectives except the first three ( csfsfsrl, 
ffffal, ) form the feminine in W^H fourth. 

(11) Compound adjectives ending in \ 5 $ (body) ^ 
(beak) and a few adjectives in ^ optionally lengthen the 
^ to 

ftf|>3j or long beaked. ^\W* or ‘ifa fearful. 

#t43$ or long bodied. 

(12) Bahubrihi adjectives with ^ (thigh) take fe. 

^ with thighs like a plantain tree, 
with beautiful thighs. 

(13) Bahubrihi adjectives whose last member denotes 
any material part of the body (except the fluids) make 
their feminines optionally in '®rl or 3 r provided they end 
in ^ not immediately preceded by double consonants. 

or t moon-faced, 

or with beautiful hair, 

or with nails like copper, 

or ^ft with beautiful breasts, 
or CfPmftt with soft hands. 
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with beautiful ankles, 
with beautiful sides. 

In these last two examples ^ is preceded by a double 
consonant so the adjective does not form a feminine in 
5r. There are however exceptions to the rule of this 
double consonant and there are words which form their 
feminines with both terminations. * 

lips. 

or ftnttf with lips like the Bimba berry, 
or ^S>$tT3ft with sweet body. 

So or C^FTsffitSfl with soft limbs. 

Similar are adjectives formed with — 

horn, ear, ^ belly, tail, CTO eye, 

^ bowels. 

But, with lap, ^ arm, tongue, 

t* hoof, hair, neck, nape of the 

neck, the feminine in ^1 only is found. 

So also the termination is in <5Tl if the word denoting 
a part of the body contains more than two vowels. 

with beautiful face, 
with eyes like a deer, 
with tigerish face. 

and 5Tff*Rl however may also form feminines in Sr. 
or Wtftt slender bellied, 
or high nosed. 

Bahubrihis with and make feminines in $r. 
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f^fft two-footed. 

with beautiful teeth. 

(14) The following adjectives require careful atten- 
tion. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

wise. 

ftsfl. 

^3^ heavy. 

S<lft pregnant. 

^ sweet. 


^ much. 


holy. 


ft-Tfa large. 

fonpTl or 

fw 5 terrible. 

fwi>1 or fwtt. 

generous. 


black. 

^1. 

blue. 


^1 young. 

^5 or *]fsj. 

■C^ white. 

C $31 or CS|^t. 

green. 

or 

thin. 

<$fr. 

more important. 


*tfSR 5 old. 

*rf*F 5 l or *Tfar#t. 

lighter. 


more, great. 

great praise. 

(.(Srarj very dear. 


*11^. 

vicious. 
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Like are nourished, C?rflT5 red and 
red. 

( 15 ) It must be carefully noted that the masculine 
form of a large number of adjectives ends in 5f ( ). 

This must not be confused with the feminine. 

happy. wealthy. f 

sinful. m] miserable. 

As a matter of fact this kind of masculine adjective 
is sometimes used with a feminine noun 3 ?t, sft 

instead of 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NUMERALS. 

The cardinal numbers in Bengali are either the Sans- 
krit numbers or a modified form of those numbers. 

Cardinals. Ordinals. 


Figures. Names. 

Bengali/ Sanskrit. 



I 

(IFF 


< 2 f«m 

First. 

* 

2 




Second. 


3 


1 % 


Third. 

9 

4 

5t* 



Fourth. 

ft 

5 

■'its 

*fsp 

*HW 

Fifth. 

b 

6 




Sixth. 


7 


*t*f 


Seventh. 

V 

8 

-srr^ 

-srl 


Eighth. 


9 

snt 



Ninth. 

^ • 

IO 

*r*r 



Tenth. 


ii 



4^r*t 

Eleventh. 

** 

12 




Twelfth. 


i3 

<75^ 

ajCTt'Pf 

aretm 

Thirteenth. 

^ 8 

14 

csfa 



Fourteenth. 

^ft 

»5 


*tw 

WH 

Fifteenth. 

Vb 

16 

«t*T 

C?t^ 

<?rf^ 

Sixteenth. 


*7 

*!T5?r 


*t$*rt 

Seventeenth. 

'tfr 

1 8 


«rlfaf 

'srlt'er 

Eighteenth. 


*9 

^f-r 


^•tfa"rf% Nineteenth. 


20 

fat 


fa»tfa5J( Twentieth. 
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.21 

<4f»r 



Thirtieth. 

** 

22 



Fortieth. 


23 

c^-r 



Fiftieth. 

^ 8 

24 

5f<PT*f 


^5*1 

Sixtieth. 

*6 

25 

• E ff5*r 

’WfatHfs 

*T^foo*i 

Seventieth. 


26 



Eightieth. 


27 

jrrc#*r 



Ninetieth. 

*\r 

28 


'■5t2tR's*rf^ 


Hundredth. 


29 


^rfarci 


Thousandth. 

Oo 

30 


f3K»K 



and so on. 

O} 

31 


<«wfarc"K 


- 


o* 

32 

4f3Pf 

3tfaR"K 

S b 

46 


oo 

33 

H 

aiartfarcn* 

8 1 

47 

m^sflrr ^rtwtflrt 

08 

34 

dtfaw 


8tr 

48 

'srtfofitt 

0<t 

35 

*fofart 

*t$f3K*K 

8<5 

49 

^(W ^tWK 

Ob 

36 


qfcfaR’tt, 

6® 

50 

*W»f1 <Wfc 

0<1 

37 



6^> 

5t 


ov 

38 


6* 

52 

^t'S^ ftWK 

015 

39 

^sflpf ^F5tf*R*K 

<to 

53 

f^rcrra, farwt* 

8® 

40 

sfsw 

5Ttf*t*fc 

68 

54 

dbrfa 

8^ 

4i 


66 

55 

»W?f 

8* 

42 

cwffa*r 


6'b 

56 

srats 

80 

43 

C^5tfp*t 


6^ 

57 


88 

44 

c^tftn 


6 V 

58 


86 

45 

■'ftsTflw 


6«d 

59 

*-v tlLi w ■a.t’a 



OOOOOOOI 


IglfrO 

9&Q OOOOOOI 

«h.b OOOOOI 

©kfo OOOOI 

OOOl oeof, 


£V OOl oot. 
‘ ^kkkjjEk^ 66 s«: 

^kls^iia 8& 
^fefekiaik £6 . te 
^kfekili&) g6 etc: 
^fckkjAj* S6 »« 
^kkkJJs{£3 t6 8? 
^kfefcjiyy €6 « 
^fekt».U»y c 6 iz 
^k>k|jkt>’ 1 6 
^M>t* 06 

%^fekk§| ^k>h^ 68 is-4 

•1^4^Ja 88 44 

^WMk Zg b4 

gg ^ 

^44» S8 54 
*8 s-q 
^4^j. £g ©4 
eg M 
J£4&lr ig <4 


* 

ooeo^ 

'^OJa. og «4 
6Z <sb 
k£ 44 Ua 8^ 4 t 
# JiS4&ik ££ bb 
E&4ftV> q£ tfrb 
k£ 4 $l* »b 

Efr^o t£ 8b 
&& 4^> ££ ©b 

k£4£ik z£ *b 

Mjjktr i£ Cb 
fr&b O^ « b 
t>S'kt*gV 69 W 

P^JJa 89 4© 
4 |k£ 4 k £9 b«t 

HfeS 99 •«> 
^kki* S9 
smp fr«J 8 «t 

^k£J ?9 C 4 > 

SJk|k Z9 \e* 
Hkjklr 1 9 c*v 


tlk §JJk 09 

[ 8f>T ] 
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The following points should be noted — 

(a) The names of the first column of the cardinals 
are those in general use in Bengali. 

(b) The general Bengali ordinals are the same as the 
Sanskrit. 

From 5th to ioth (6th qfe excepted) the ordinals 
are formed by adding to the Sanskrit cardinals — from 
nth to 1 8th they are the same as the Sanskrit cardinals ; 
thereafter the Bengali ordinals are formed by adding 
to the Sanskrit cardinals. 

(c) a score is often used in ordinary language 
for ftn 20. 

(d) c*t1 and *f are often used for "Te ioo. 

(e) For in ordinary conversation and in collo- 
quial writing the Persian is usually found, 

(f) and are often used colloquially for 
and for 

(g) The value of a knowledge of the Sanskrit forms 
of the numerals is very great not only because these forms 
are sometimes found but because they $re very largely 
used in forming compound words and s^tmases. 

both hands. two cubits high, 

the three ages, omniscient, 

the four Vedas. boundary on four sides. 

(h) With regard to the ordinals it may be noted 
that most of the forms are usually only employed by 
educated people. These Sanskrit words have not yet 
found their way into the ordinary language. 
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We have seen above that from 20th onwards is 
added to the Sanskrit cardinal as in Another 

and less cumbrous method is to elide the final syllable 
of the cardinal. In this way we get f^t twentieth, farc*f 
thirtieth, fortieth. 

(i) In ordinary conversation the genitive singular 
inflection 'is often added to the Bengali cardinal to 
form the ordinal numbers. 

first, second, third, and so on. 

(j) When ordinals are used in reference to days 
and nights of the month - we find the ordinary forms 
used. 

fwr, *tfar the first day, night, 
the third day. 

In recording dates the Hindustani words 
CVtaiTf, and C&frl are used. From the 5th to the 
1 8th such ordinals are formed by affixing ^ and from the 
18th onwards by affixing 4 to the Bengali numerals e. g. 

on the 1st instant, 
on the 5th instant. 
f^"f on the twentieth. 

on the thirty first. 

But note, when some particular day is meant and 
expressed in the ordinal in English it is translated in 
Bengali in the following way: — 

“ On the tenth day f^T. 

When any particular person or point of time is to be 
expressed in order of succession, the Bengali would 
run in the following manner : — 
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On the tenth night .-sra WTfanT *t*. 

The tenth man — snt *f?T (71 

At the tenth hour— ^ *r<T. 

To express an indefinite quantity or to convey the 
idea that the exact number is not known or when it is 
not necessary to express the exact number — Bengali 
employs various idiomatic phrases. 

(i) Just as we say in English one or two — five or 
six — thirty or forty — to denote some indefinite number 
within the limits of the two numbers mentioned, so in 
Bengali we find a similar conjunction of two numbers. 
In Bengali two numbers can only be employed accord- 
ing to definite rules. 

(a) Every number may be used with the next fol- 
lowing number. 

(b) Numbers can be used in progressions of fives 
or tens. 

iois used with 15 or 20. 

30 is used with 35 or 40. H 

(c) Certain other numbers can be idiomatically 
combined — 

2 with 4. 

2 with 10. 

5 with 7. 

7 with 5. 

7 with 17. 

8 with 10. 

9 with 6. 

10 with 12. 
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12 with 14. 

20 with 50. 

10 with 5. 

Any combinations other than those given in these 
three rules are generally avoided. No Bengali would 
say, 

<5 ft5 — Give me 5 or 8 rupees. 

He would say or *rf\© just as an English- 

man would say “five or six days” but not “ five or 
seven days.” 

csffl* *r*r few «rrf^. 

This will cost you ten or eleven rupees. 

wr tart *nrf3r«r wnr. 

He is about 30 or 35 years of age. 

<2flK — About 30 or 40 years age. 

^ ^t?r cfek few '®rrft fH 

If you want 12 or 14 rupees T will give them. 

^ fp*t fetTl - A few rupees will do. 

<*Ws? era *p%® 'srtfe *p*f ffa 

It will take 8 or 10 days to finish this work. 

(2) The word 47 is often added to a numeral when 
the number of persons or things mentioned is a matter 
of uncertainty. 

«RffW7 — About 10 people. 

*rf*lfoW7 — About 3 months. 

The same idea of doubt is also conveyed by placing 
the numeral after the word it qualifies without the 
addition of 47 . 
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WW — About 50 rupees. 

Note — is used after all the numerals (11 to 
18 excepted). Butin the case of “eight annas 99 the 
Bengali equivalent will be rather than 

*m\ fire*. 

Will you give me about eight annas? 

(3) and < 5 Tt*f (half) are sometimes used together 
to mean (a) about one (b) one. 

<£PF fag 

A rupee or so does not matter. 

(b) nfftW. 

Will you be able to give him (one) employment? 
(4^ Uncertainty in regard to numbers is also ex- 
pressed by the use of the particles C’ftfel, CSltfrfa'S, 
'©fi? and ^ 15 ^ 5 . 

These words are prefixed to numerals followed ojr 
not by 

W 

<?rtfei w*t few *rfcR. 

He will get about ten rupees. 

rtlfcTTO *BPfl ^5 • 

How many pice are you holding in your hand ? 

^ — A few will do. 

'gfiWs c^t 

A few dancing girls are dancing beautifully. 
fe^5 Jft'Q. 

Give the Brahmin a few sweet meats. 
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c*rftt wr frr*i fas to- 

Can you spare io rupees or so ? 

— It will take about 3 months. . 

C^fffel is generally used when there is any indefinite- 
ness about an amount of money ; when there is any 
indefiniteness about an amount of time. 

Other words are used when no sense of indefinite- 
ness is implied. 

and are used with nouns denoting large 
and small objects respectively — with words denoting 
entire lengths of cloth and gold mohurs and $ffl> with 
words denoting long or slender objects. 

is also used for a piece (of cloth) &c. 

^ — Two boats. 

CaW* Tf*!'? 

Iiow many pieces of Dacca cloth have you ? 

*Tf 5 or — about five lengths. 

^ 5*^ — This oar works well., 

'srfft ^ 

I have brought three walking sticks with me. 

A distributive number is formed by using the words 
or by repeating the number. 

C*rfa <2ff% 5tf?T — Four annas each. 

<£1?F feW 
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Give every ten persons a rupee, 
or tpf tpr SRIS* < 4 * few ift'S. 

But < 4 flF feW ft® would mean. 

“ Give one rupee each to ten men.” 

^ few ^nrl 

We shall get two rupees each man. 

It must be noted however that sometimes the re- 
duplication of a number does not imply “ distribution ” 
— but simply emphazies the number and is equal to 
“ as many as” 

'srfrfa wiwr Wft ft fWt c®rW ^ 

"I employed as many as ten men in my office but 
I could not get the work done. 

Generally such repetitions are used only in negative 
sentences. 

The fractional numbers are — 

(1) C*rbd, A quarter. 

(2) One third. 

(3) Wfa — One half. 

(4) f^»T c*ffal — Three quarters. 

(5) 5 f'83t — A quarter more. 

(6) tJT5— One and a half. 

(7) C*flW — A quarter less. 

(8) (properly Jfft?) — A half more. 

(9) WTtfe— “Two and a half. 
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3 %. 

C*tta 5*— 5 #. 

Note or *rfq may be distinguished from 
<5rft feW — Half of 0#* rupee. 

feW — Half of the whole sum. 

Thus <®rfa expresses half of its unit — 
half of the whole quantity. 

The whole quantity of a thing is very often ex- 
pressed by the use of the phrase C3T*I ^rft1=i6 annas 
arid a fraction of a thing by the Use of the fractions of 
a rupee. 

5t* ▼W C*Tfa — % of the population. 

He has a sixty fourth share in this property. 

4 SttOTT *l>®1 ) C*lW srf^t 

f*fatC5- Almost 1/3 of the population of this village has 
died of plague. 

Note ; there are 20 gandas in an anna, so 6^ gandas 
are almost equivalent to 1/3. 

So— 

<3t*t Wt^ ▼til means “all bosh/" 

To express • < deficiency ,, the word ^ or ^fe i* 
usually employed. 

< 4 ^ few — one pie less than a rupee. 

▼W ^fcfe f%*T '.feW — two annas less than three 
rupees. 
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^ ^PtOTT -one chhatak less then ten sers. 

The aggregate numbers are. 

r a score. 

*M— 80. 

■ Cm l 

mm 

1280. 

"t^<qj=ioo. 

But - per cent. 

These numbers are used in counting fruit, grain, plants 
etc. The words ff'Sl, ^5 and *f«| are also generally used 
in counting money ( ) These words are often found 

in the months of uneducated folk who dont know the 
ordinary cardinal numbers. 

The multiple adjectives are formed by the use of W. 

5^ 'S*! — two-fold. 

*f*f ^«1 — ten-fold. 

COT *1^3*1 CWW. Ram's 
character is a thousand times better than yours. The 
fractional adjectives are formed by adding the word 
to the ordinals e. g. one third, one fourth. 

In English we use phrases like “three or four" ‘ five 
or six" when we mean tQ employ an indefinite number. 
Bengali as we have seen uses similar phrases such as 
“seven or five." The numbers ifH ten and *rfv5 
seven are, however, often used by themselves to denote 




an indefinite number., The^se Jwo 'numbers seem to be 

preferred to any others. - The sentences given beloiv 

will illustrate this point. 

* \ 

^tc*l T«I1 

* 

You must listen attentively and speak when you 
have heard. 

If the plan succeed I shall make some profit. 

CF 4^*. 

The thief may steal many times but one day the 
householder will arrest him. 

ff*r ^ *T5f ^§rt *it *fc?. 

A daughter is worth many sons if she find a good 
husband. 

ft ^r?r ttu&iK ft. 

Ww ^ ft,, ^ <sttw ^ ft. 

If people cry “shame” to a person his life is not 
worth living. 

<rm ypn m 

Fortune and misfortune depend on public 
opinion. 

Vi 5S2F 

Public opinion may give a saint the reputation 
of a devil. 

v\ 

Vox populi vox Dei. 
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To move heaved -add earth. 

To attempt impossibilities. 

He was put to great trouble. 

C5& 

Act after careful thought. 

Wt 5Tf ft ^ '®T^PF. 

There is some value in public opinion. 

trot ftf*i 

i%fsf srfft *1^. 

If many of us do the work there is no 
shame whether we are successful or not. 

wpfs *rffl c^W. 

Many hands make light work. 

jrct ^«ti J we vr ^»!ri/ 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

<£& *hi. 

The best of the whole lot. 

TOIT ^ *R. 

One of our well known men. 

*Tf5 CStt* ^f?r tK5. 

Too many shares, little gain. 

f ’ ft 

One wise old woman is worth many inexperien- 
ced girts. 
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>lt*S .ft $1*3 C'TttJ’ .t»R STfJR C$1C*I fettst. 

Save me from my friends ! 

*Tf\5 ^otOTT A sister of seven brothers. 

A father of seven sons. 

c^fifiSw Gratis. 

Ramesh has made a good deal of money. 

The number seems to imply a large quantity, 
probably because it includes all the other numbers from 
one to nine. is a mystical number. It is the 

highest prime number and gives in many ways a 
suggestion of “Perfection 1 * to the Hindu mind. There 
are seven heavens and seven hells ; seven humours 
°f -he body ; seven Rishis ; seven rays of the sun ; 
seven days of the week ; seven planets and seven seas. 

Jffl is used to imply a large indefinite number while 
conveys the idea of completeness or perfection. 
Seven is the perfect number of sons— So we have the 
phrases CTfa — Tf*f. In the proverb 

the idea seems to be that when every- 
thing possible has been said — there is still an even better 
suggestion. 

The other numbers are used idiomatically in the 
following phrases. 

•TCT* 

Every body's work is nobody’s work. 

firfawl to ^ 

- Things are at sixes and sevens. 

TO 3*31 = to play ducks and drakes with. 

^ 55 'S 55 obsequious. 

C*Tfa — very few people. 



CHAPTER IX. 

VERBS. 

Bengali verbs mav be divided into three classes 
according to their infinitive endings. 

Infinitive. Radical. 


I. 

^rl 

to do. 

. 

II. 


to stand. 

* ■ ■ 

III. 

'SSI 

qt^rl to go. 

*1. 


The following ar^ the main points to be noted. 

a. Bengali verbs have the same forms both in the 
singular and plural. 

b. Transitive verbs are conjugated in both voices, 
active and passive. 

c. Causal verbs are formed by adding ^ after the 

final ^ of the first and third classes, e. g. to cause 

to do, to cause to sit, to cause to eat. 

Causal verbs of the second class are formed by add- 
ing another verb. 

to stand ; to cause to stand, 

to sleep ; to cause to sleep, 

to run ; to make to gallop,. 

There is also a double causal form with the verb 
Of'QSl to give. 

c?otI. c?otI. <3T 
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d \ The passive voice is formed. 

(1) By adding the verb to the Bengali passive 
participle ; *TN33l to be killed. ^831 and sometimes 

are also used as well as qt'QSl. 

STfal ^831 to be killed. «RTl *1^1 to be caught. 

(2) By adding the verb to the Sanskrit Passive 

participle ; to be built. 

e. The inflections of the Bengali verb are of two 
kinds (a) simple and (b) compound. The simple inflec- 
tions are made by adding terminations to the radical 
part of the verb and the compound ‘inflections by con- 
jugating auxiliary verbs after the present and past 
participle (in ^1) of the principal verbs. 

f. For a thorough comprehension of the inflections, 
a knowledge of the auxiliary verb “I am, u is 

necessary. 

This verb is used in two tenses only. 

Present tense. 

1st person 

<srf ft or <5rr*nrl j , 

‘ S' l I am or we are. 

or I 

2nd person *3?R). 

or twl "j 

^ or \ You are. 

or ) 

3rd person (<2W 

&c. or &c. ^Tt^l He or they 

(71, ^t*Tl &c. 'sifts / are. 
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Past Tense 

1st person ftrarfa or in poetry I was. 


2nd person fsrjsf 






3rd person 

*rrfe®R. 


'®rff^ F r. 


Note. With all verbs or ^ in the singular and 
or c^rT?Tl in the plural are used before all the first 
person inflections ; and OSFWft before their proper 

second person inflections when one is addressing friends 
or equals ; and when addressing respect- 

able people and people of high rank ; ^ and 
when speaking disrespectfully or when addressing some 
child or dear relative, and 

^t*r! are used before the proper third person inflections 
when the person spoken of is a respectable person 
or one of rank. There is a very peculiar use of the 
pronouns and among the educated clesses: 

The husband refer to his wife as and the wife to 

her husband as *&?{.' (J\, <4, S, and 

are used when the person spoken of is of inferior rank. 
The important point to notice is that the verbal inflections 
cannot be interchanged , There is no exception to this 
rule e . g. after ^ one cannot use or ; after 
*T|*tfS[ only can be employed. 

It is hoped that this explanation will prevent the 
use of the wrong inflections with the wrong pronouns 
and nouns. Grammarians usually assign to the verb 
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both “singular” and “plural** forms. This is very con- 
fusing to the student who may think that being a 
singular noun should be followed by the inflection 
and not by ihe inflection It should never be 

forgotten that the correct use of the verbal inflections 
does not depend on the number of the noun or pronoun 
but on the rank of the person referred to. The plural 
and singular forms of inflection are identical ; it is the 
rank or respectability of the agent which determines 
the use of the inflections. This plural of respectability 
has its origin in Sanskrit. In Hindi and Hindustani 
the plural is used both for number and rank, but the 
Bengali language has altogether dropped the plural 
inflection for number. My method of presenting the 
conjugation of the verb differs therefore from that 
employed by Forbes and Beames. The followiug tables 
give all the verbal inflections. The first column con- 
tains all the active inflections of the first class of verbs, 
the second column all the causal inflections of the verbs 
of all the three classes, together with all the inflections 
of the verbs of the second class ; the third column all 
the inflections of the third class of verbs (as shewn by 
the conjugation of ^^1) together with the inflections 
of the passive verbs formed by the use of the Sanskrit 
passive participle and The fourth column shews 

the inflections of srhsfll and all the passive inflections 
of the common Bengali form. 

Thus in one table we get. 

(i) All the different inflections of all the classes of 
verbs. 
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(2) the inflections of the causal verbs. 

(3) the inflections of the two forms of passive verbs. 


CONJUGATION. 

First. Second. Third. 

Active voice. Active voice. Passive voice. 
Infinitive. Radical. Causal Radical. Infinitive, 
infinitive. 

to seize. SfSpT fS *** 1 , *TTS 3 l. 

INDICATIVE PRESENT AND PRESENT HABITUAL. 


1st person 

«nr *d% 

«nrfc 


«ral *rt$ 


f «nr— 1 ®r— *nr 

Aral's 



2nd person 

] ^T— «(f<Pf 


¥*> 

<nrl *rt^r 


1 sfS— i*rc— 




3rd person 

f «f?r— <£R— *TC5R 

1 If*— < 4 — Jfc* 

«nrm 


*r?n ^ 

«r-rto 


«ntl 


For ^ and we also find and *TfOR. 

or 5fsM ^ThOTl— to be caught. 

** or m -*«*=< i to „„„„ to ht 

In the third person we get the form ^E^ or ^ ?E3R 
or iR — “is not.” 


PRESENT PROGRESSIVE. 


1 st person *r?Tl 


2nd person 


fs *r^1 


10 
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3rd person 


qftreasil <nn 

tfsrecs 'ral^acs f® «nrt trfosts 


IMPERFECT OR PAST PROGRESSIVE. 


1 st person «f^ 5 +%TPl 


f$ ^(.'sf^sh *f?i 1 


2nd person 



*nri 


* 

3 rd person J 


«rf*C®%«W 


fo ^c\s[^c®i»t *n?l 
f$ SRl 


INDEFINITE PERFECT OR PAST. 


1 st person 



f® ^rPr 



t *)fac«l 


r®^c»i 

wi cm 

2nd person 

J ffafa 


f$ 

«nn c#i 


l «lfaE*W 


f® ^E*R 

*j<n- cm* 

3rd person 

J 


fa 

«nii cm& 

1 

Wf^I 

f® 

wi cm 


DEFINITE PERFECT OR PRESENT PERFECT. 


1st person «ff?Rl +'®Tff§> IT® Wife SSI 

ffwffe 

l «r%ts «nrfarts f 5 #rts *fa 1 %ts 

2nd person j f 5 ^Stfl 7 ! f’fatfspf. 

' <nrl 
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3 rd person J #Tf^ «TCl ffaf^ 

F b t «nr1^rrt5 fs «&*fcs «ral ffatts 

PLUPERFECT OR PAST PERFECT, 
l st person sffa?| + ffcTPl iRtf^Stf^TPl f 5 *T?Tl 

<rfwtf*»rn %t%pr 

qfortftfn «nrt^tH^i ¥$ «f^l f’ffljgfa 

*f%ffe»R <nrt$¥ff|i*R fs <ral 

f^RTtfe 5 ! 1 ! 

3rd erson / , ^ Rrf ^ c ® R fS ^Itf|PR f*ftTfe*R 

crs ' l<r%Tf^i «rai^rrff®i fs «rai %t%i 

FU I'URE. 

i st person *RH-| 5 ! 'fS ^ *f?l 1 ?Tf^ 

*jf<R 

r qfra «ntt^r 

2nd person sff?|f% f® <131 

1 qfrcw «f?rt^R f® m 

3rd person/ q*1 

[ *(f<ic< *nrl^w d® srI 


CONDITIONAL (ALSO PAST HARITUAL). 


ist person 

*tf%^1' s T 


f5 

Wl 


( «rfws 



«ral 

2nd person- 







«t^Cv55T 


«nri Titcs** 

3rd person 

[■ *(f^55T 



«r?rt ^rfessi 

l *rf^T5 


,^5 

«nfl ^ 
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IMPERATIVE PRESENT. 


ist person 




*ral ^ 


*ff% 





f m 

Wf'S 

?T5^Q 

«R1 'It'S 

2nd person- 


*r?n 

3^ 

*rai ^ 


l 


*nr1 < t|v5*i 

3rd person- 

f 


«rat ^ 

1 



*ral 


IMPERATIVE- 

•FUTURE. 


1 

j 

'rat's 


*ral *r&8 

2nd persons 


'rat^r 


«nn 

I 




«rai 



INFINITIVE. 



«f%5 



«rai 


PARTICIPLES. 


Present 


'raters 

5^ 

5f^1 

Past 


«rafal 


«ral fori 

Past and 
Conditional 


'irafe 5 ! 

^5 



GERONDS OR VERBAL NOUNS. 


q*i 


!T5^87l 

<Pfl qtWl 






*rafal 

tl'S ^**1 


•rl 

is often contracted 

colloquially to 

•iWi- 


*TC = a sine qua non; that 


which is indispensable. 
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is less colloquial than C^TC^T in the 
conditional participle. 

(2) The following variations are sometimes found. 

(a) ^ll for e.g. qfirol (In poetry). 

( b ) for ^1 qfaw. 

(c) ^1 for e.g. (2nd person future.) 

( d) OF? for e.g. qf?TC/^ (3rd person future) 

(3) Occasionally in poetry the 2nd. person imperative 

is written with a final ^ e.g ; 

(4) The gerund in ^[1 is only used in the nominative 

Case when followed by srRT e-g- <r as 

soon as he seized”. It is of frequent occurrence 
as a verbal noun in the genitive case e.g. 

(5) The present participle is never used as a noun. 

(6) There is a participle in ^5% corresponding to the 

participle in ^1. e.g. f?PTf*t ^ 3 : C^T. He 

went off lamenting. This form is not infrequent 
in old Maitheli Bengali as for ^rffwrf. 

(7) All the possible passive inflections have been given 

in the tables for the sale of completeness but 
they cannot all be used elegantly. As a 
language Bengali prefers the active voice. 

(8) The causals are usually conjugated in thfe active 

and rarely in the passive voice. H I will 
get some fish caught. Some fish will 

be caused to be caught. The second form is rarely 
found ; it ‘conveys merely a vague expression of one's 
intention without any assertive force whatever ; 
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TO *nrf^ on the other hand implies decision or 
determination. 

(9) Intransitive verbs may be inflected in the passive 
form. 

— He has gone. 

1%fa — He has gone out. 

ftfsr — always means, “He is dead.** 

(10) The general rule in regard to the formation of 
causal verbs has already been given i.e. they are 
formed by adding ^ to the final ^Tl. 

There are however a few exceptions to this rule. 

(a) Roots having ^ or ^ in the first syllable 
often change ^ to ^ and ^ to 'S before the 
causal increment. 

fWi-C^^Tfa or ; — to cause to write. 

^S\ or spjfa, — to open ; to cause to expand. 

(b) Sometimes intransitive verbs having ^ 
inherent in their first consonant become 
transitive or causal by lengthening this 

to <$ri. 

to cause to fall, to pluck, 
to put in motion. 

— m\ to drive. 
m\ — 'STT^Tl to set on fire. 

Defective Verbs. 

(i) ^8=*"True I am" — is only used in the present 
indefinite tense. 

1st person 



2nd person 
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3rd person f 

( 

Most of these inflections are now obsolete and 
is usually employed in the modern language merely 
as an expletive as illustrated in chapter XXI. 

(2) The perfect and pluperfect tenses of 

} are se |d om or never used. 

J 

flprfa is properly used for both, though 
are sometimes found. 

( 3 ) (only found in this form) means “It is necessary/* 
It may be the present tense ^1 “to wish” or a 
corruption of the Hindusthani “chayiye.” Its uses 
are given in chapter XXI. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^rr^rl — — to come. 

The Imperative is as follows. 

1 st. person 'srfPr 

( '®rtf 5 pr 

, f ^5^ 'srfip * 

3,d ' l“ rson \ * 17 * • 

Indicative Present Indefinite. 

1st. person 
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2nd. person 


( 


3rd. person 


{ 


, ®r|PR * 

^rf^r * 


The inflections marked with an asterisk are more 
commonly used. 

In all other inflections drops the vowel 

except in the Past Indefinite tense of the Indicative 
mood and in the Conditional Participle. 


1 st. person 


2nd. person 


3rd. person 


{ 


or 





'srtfjrfsi 





< ®rr^*[ 



The forms 'srf^Tfa &c are often used in poetry but 
very rarely in the ordinary language. 

The Conditional Participle is 'srfe*! or 
The Imperative and Present Indefinite of Cff'SSl and 
C'f'QSTl are as follows- 


Imperative- 
ist. person 

2nd. person -[ 


3rd. person 


{ 


crt, 

CR$, ft 

0 re 

l <?TS 

or 

\ 

Of 

1 ft* 


ft* 


ft* 


ft* 
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Future Imperative- 




f ft® 

m 

fts 

ftft 

2nd. person. ] 


ftc^»i 






Indefinite Present 

1st. person ft 


Caft ft 


f C?« 


oro 


2nd. person J ft^ 


ft*!. 


1 OR 


(?R 


3rd. person { ^ 

{ OT 


C*H 

OT 



Past Indefinite- 

Future 

ffa fiR 

Present Participle 

Past Participle 

fwl fsnrt 

Gerund 

ffai fan 

Conditional Participle 

f^l 

Note {a) In speaking, the initial ^ of and fift is 
generally pronounced as 4 except in the case of fifft 
and fSrft. 

(£) Verbs of the ist and 3rd classes whose first 
syllable ends in ^ or 'S retain the ^ or change the >8 
into ^ in all inflections except the followiug- 
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e. g. dffal or f Si — to touch 

C^r®Tl — to lift 


' Rffa ft 


Indefinite 

Present. 

efts 

'STf’tfa CfttfR or C#R 

C$tWl 


tq C#HT 

C'StCR 


, Cf tR or CftER 

C^tC*R 

Imperative 

f ^ t or cstfl Cfl 

c^tR 

Present. 

( or CatWl C|tS 

C51R 

Participle — 

•f tsl 


Gerund — clt'QSl 



Act ire Passive and Middle voice . 


The active and passive voices are used in much the 
same way as in other languages. 

— Call him. 

*rtr*rf*n C5t* 

The thief has been caught by the Sub- Inspector 

v of Police. 

These uses call for no remarks. 

One or two idioms however must be noted. 

(1) After the Bengali Passive participle of some- 

verbs of the rst class, “to fall” is used as well 

as and Tf'OTl. 

( 7\ — He has been caught. 

(2) In colloquial Bengali the passive voice is some* 
times indicated by a verbal noun preceded by a 
possessive. 

<4 C5*Tl — This man is known to me. 

(3) In English, intransitive verbs have no passive 
voice properly so called but in Bengali such verbs often 
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appear in an impersonal form ( 4ti>I ) which re- 
sembles the passive voice. 

^ . . . fThere is no going on this road. 

(One cannot travel this way. 

'3ft* fFS'R *ttw sfl. 


One cannot stand any longer. 

— You must go. 

c^itw «rrfare 

It was necessary to stay there. 

^PW He came. 

I could not rest. 

This use is discussed at greater length in the chapter 
on Cases. 


(4) Grammaiians also notice a form which they call 
the passive — active voice ( )• This name is 

given when action takes place apparently without any 
effort on the part of the agent. 

Sta fp\ tww* tr*r. 

The bamboos in the garden are breaking with a 
creaking sound. 

*ltW — Mangoes ripen. 

’ ^ %5 sfl . 

Dacca cloth does not tear quickly. 

— My walking stick broke.. 


DERIVATION OF VERBS. 


Most Bengali verbs are derived from Sanskrit or 
Prakrit roots such as ^1, ^Tl and the like but 

some roots come from other languages as cfo, 

and the like. 
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A few verbs are derived from nouns ( srfa ). 

— To strike with a staff. c&Sfl — A staff. 

--To beat with a cane. A cane. 

— To beat with a shoe. — A shoe. 

— To strike with the fist. — A blow. 

Wfa — To dye. — Colour. 

— To beat with a club. *Tff| — A club. 

— To pilfer. — Hand. 

— To weed. A hoe. 

e. g. 

C*f C5W — He is frowning. 

< ®rffir CSt^F — I will beat you with shoes. 

<7f TOT^F feW ( or ). 

He has stolen much money. 

The uses of the tenses and other parts of the verbs. 

I. The indefinite present tense. 
f5F5j-etf§ 

(a) This tense conveys little idea of the progress of 
time. It is used in proverbial sayings — denotes habitual 
or natural action and expresses immutable truths. 

$$ — It rains in the rainy season. 

J Honesty is the best policy. 

(Honesty is helpful in the long run. 

f^F5J TOR — He always acts unjustly. 

*tt5 Rt^^Tl G rf^F 

Where the first plough goes the second follows. 
(Follow my leader). 

^ — He says more than he means. 
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— He is not really so strong as you 
would expect from the amount 
he eats. 

He is not worth his keep. 

¥5 The more he gets the more he 

wants 

(/>) Often this tense seems to have the force of an 
aorist. 

1% ^f?r — What am I to do ? - is not so em- 

phatic as ?pf?R would be. 

So 'STt’fft '5l»prf% vot^l 'STtCT. 

If you give permission they may come. 
i% — Just tell me — what am I to do ? 

There is no knowing where sin may end. 

'Sltfa '5lTsr f*F =T|^. 

( my food ) 

. . i . , to-day. 

what 1 am to eat| y 

1 ^ ^ ^ *rr srrft 

ssrtfj ^ i*|*R f% ^R. But on what pretext am I to go 
there ? Am I to go on the pretence of looking for my 
lotus stem bangle ; I cannot imagine what my Lord may 
say. 

srfft'S — If you go I also may go. 

*Tt^— I want to go out for a while. 

<4TS> C^f W — Wait- 1 will return after 

a short walk. 

— Let us sit here for a little. 

^ — Then, I am* off now. Good bye. 
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Notice this use of ^rf^Tl instead of The idea of 

<Tf'®^Tl is “going once for all.” 

The polite Bengali will not say to a friend 

though he might say it to a man whose presence was 
displeasing to him. He would say ^ ; you may 

go now. 

So on the other hand-“I will come to your house” 
would often be expressed in Bengali as 
, V 6 srfa” “1 will go to your house.” 

In some of the sentences given above the verb in 
the first person might be explained as the imperative, 
“Let me sit” “let me go” but this explanation will not 
suit all the examples. There is no doubt that this tense 
is used as an aorist corresponding to the aorist in Hindu- 
stani. 

ff m — What am I to do ? 

M 

Other idiomatic uses are — 

(c) As a historic present in narratives and in ordinary 
conversation. 

^ He was 

born on the 15th November in the year 1738 A. D., 

find 

ftfoal 5 %l ^—People 
were passing up and down the road, carriages and horses 
were hurrying along, beggars of the Baisnab sect were 
singing songs, collectors of old bottles were shouting out 
as they plied their trade. 

'srfft C5tw scts fa ^ «tts^ <?f 

— 1 dashed water in his eyes and fed him with a 
little warm milk and he revived. 
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fa** | OTWfsj 'Sft’R <*** 

*wi ^#1^ ^fwl 5t^c®rfc^?f < ®rfa»ff% ^f*?d cir— 

Chitrarath was the child of Muni. Indra, the King of 
gods, counted him among his friends and made him 
ruler over the minstrels of* heaven. 

(d) It is sometimes used instead of a past or future 
tense. 

WT f*t$WM?l W 'STffsr When 

father died I was away. [The tense is here an ‘historic 
present]. 

C*f — He was about to start 

for home when rain began to fall. 

W*H Jfl Off'S?® f«f*t ( f»tf^ ) ^Tt — Until you 

learn to read you wont get leave. 

It is to be noted that the future tense would not or- 
dinarily be used in such sentences as in Bengali. In most 
oases of this kind, when the time of the happening of the 
future event is uncertain, the Bengali uses the indefinite 
present just as the English hnguage does. It is the 
same in the protasis of conditional sentences. 

^ *rh 8 ssrffirs — If you go I will go also. 

But note this peculiar idiom of the language that 
when the latter part of a conditional sentence is expressed 
in the negative, the future tense is used with much 
force, e.g . — ^ ^ ^ ffa If you go I 

will not give you the book. Again, when the latter por- 
tion of a conditional sentence implies a threat, the 
future tense may be used e.g. — ^ 

C*R — If you go I shall inform your father. 
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(e) This tense is also used to express the opinion of 
writers who are dead. 

W. W-srfal «f? 1% ^1 *tfir3Jt*f ^1 

— Manu said it is good to discard flesh, scented 
garlands and all other stimulating things. 

(f) This tense is used with the negative «rf ft ?ft 

never I did not go. ssrffa sfl— I 

never go— I am not in the habit of going.— This tense 
so used with may represent — 

(1) The definite perfect tense. 

*rrft — I have not seen. 

(2) The past indefinite tense. 

*tr •rf^. 

He did not go home in the holidays. 

PRESENT PROGRESSIVE TENSE — f?rw qtfrR. 

(1) This tense indicates that action is taking place 
at the time of speaking. 

^ — Rain is falling. 

(7T He is eating rice. 

( 2 ) Idiomatically this tense may be used — 

(rt) To denote immediate future action. 

— When will you come ? 

— I will come at once. 

Just as we say in English “I am coming” 

(£) To denote action which has continued for some 
time and is stil lcontinuing. 

CTf ^ It is raining sufficiently now 

a days. 

f*R — This customlhas been 

in vogue for a long time (and is still in vogue). 
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<7f <*)*(•? csts? ^5 He is now taking rice 

every day. 

( c ) To describe past action vividly as though it were 
happening before the eyes. 

'srrft fosfs ftnWi ^rl *%tfs <4 *r to? 

"’T#® #tf*lwc^ »T5 3^?1 — I was 

out of breath and lay where I had fallen. Then I saw 
that the earth was trembling and the trees op the moun- 
tains were bending their heads. 

<71 5 TTft ^tCB6 < 41 R TO 'srfft %l ■ p tf%art 5 f — I arrived just 
as he was going home. 

Note . — In the colloquial phrase ^tT^T, the com- 
ing month, * s probably for 'M ] — the verb be- 

ing used as an adjective. 

Past Tense. 11 

IMPERFECT DEFINITE; fs or fafcs 

This tense is used as in English. 

C? TO? 'srrft <4 <71 TO3& Off^Tf?. 

I saw him just as I was coming this way. * 

THE INDEFINITE PERFECT > toct 

The uses of this tense require very careful attention. 

(i) When an action in past time was one of a Series, 
this tense is used. It is generally fqund, therefore, in 
narratives — when there is a long story to tell. 

'srtrosnr ftfro 'srtwt ftw. <2|<§tel$ 

'•iHW *l , ?l<. < ? fsisahl *f?m 

* (Kadambari) 

The king ordered’ the attendant to bring the bird. 

11 
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He did so. The king then questioned the bird which 
spoke as follows : — ■ 

Here it will be noted — very little stress is laid on 
the time of the action. The tense simply expresses 
facts which took placedn past time. 

So again — 

( Ft f^§ ^Tl He saw him 

.cer^inly but said nothing. 

sfl. He told me to 

f 

go but 1 did not. 

On the other hand we find this tense used 
frequently — 

(2) To express action which has just taken place . 

(71 C*f®T — He has just gone. 

ft <4$ I have- just finished my 

meal. 

Why have you come so untimely ? 

0$t*TfcT ^F*t1 I understand what you mean, 

^rt^l ^§\ 

sjtCT *im «rlw c?«ti 

In the place where we have just raised the curtain 
on a drama of humble life stands a house by the side 
of a village road. (Robi.) 

(3) To indicate an action which will take place in 
the immediate future. 

'*rtort 5 *fa*Tl»i #rai farts v 
He took his leave saying “ I will obey the behest 
of ihy mother.” 

#tfa farfr 
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The boy thought “ if I can only pass my time in 
this disorderly way, I will deceive my parents.” 

^Tff ir Good, then I am off. 

Are you off ? Do you mean to go ? 

^Tf^I *rl ; ^ fftVfTO fas sfl. 

You unlucky creature, stand aside. All right, I 
am off but dont play any tricks on me. 

WC ? I The fellow will fall into the 

water. The* action which will take place in A moment 
is herq described as having actually happened. 

(4) To indicate present time. 

^ I ^m just finishing this letter. 

Note. 

The following idiomatic uses of (^«T) require 
careful attention. 

• 3fl f 

Then I dont see who is to go. Brother, I see it is 
you who will have to go. 

^ ? If you beat me will that be the end 
of the matter? It is not "safe to beat me without 
thinking of the^consequences. 

<4 If you do this little piece of 

work, it will suffice. 

^*11 qnt*l- Very well — let that be so; let it be 
granted. ^ 

f*wi fk? f cw ^’*i. 

What’s the use of study ? If you can sign your name, 
that’s enough. ■ 
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PERFECT DEFtNITE TENSE— '•OTW 

This tense indicates that the action has taken place 
but the consequences of the action continue into the 
present. 

Balmiki composed the Kamayan. 

The English made themselves masters of Bengal 
about 1 50 years ago. 

'®t^5^s JTt3TNT 

They have established their* supremacy throughout 
the whole of India also. 

t£|<F ist&fe — I came here a week 

ago. 

— The school has been closed. 

C*|tfft5~His house caught 
fire yesterday (and is still burning). 

This tense also indicates a past action which has 
taken place lately. 

'Sftfjf (7t ffa CT«1 met him _the 

other day. 

PLUPERFECT— *R?rh‘ * '8|«. 

w 

This tense indicates an action which took place far 
in the past, the event having lost its importance. 

<5 wet wtH*? ^rt%. 

A terrible famine occured in this country. 

iSflftOTSl <*PF«t1 People of old time said 

this. 
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Usually it denotes an action which took place prior 
to some other point of time which is implied or explicit. 

Offers *rl &f*wl 

I went there but came away because I did not meet 
Ram. 

The difference between the indefinite prefect, 
definite perfect and pluperfect may be summed up as 
follows. 

The indefinite perfect indicates as a rule something 
that has just happened, the definite perfect something 
that happened sometime ago and the pluperfect some- 
thing that happened in the far past. 

Again the indefinite perfect usually emphasises the 
attendant circumstances of the action, the definite 
perfect denotes that the action is true or still important 
while the pluperfect draws attention, as it were, to the 
antiquity of the event described and implies that its 
present importance is insignificant. 

Take these three sentences. 

(1) m ^ TFrW 

( 2 ) „ „ 

(3) .» .. , ifattlfFR. 

— implies that the time of their reading is 
unimportant, the important fact is their reading together. 

— denotes that it is a fact that they have 
read the Ramayan. ^ < 

— implies that they read the Ramayan a 
long time ago, an act which is of little importance now. 

Take the sentence — 
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Here the tense C^R implies that the time of the 
journey to Calcutta is unimportant. The main fact is 
their going together. 

If had been used the sentence would simply 

have denoted that their journey to Calcutta was a fact. 

would imply that they went to Calcutta a 
fong time ago, a fact which is of no importance now. 

CONDITIONAL (Preterite) OR HAKITUAL 
TENSE. 

(1) This tense expresses habitual action, signifying 
the habit or custom of the agent. 

£jf^fvR — He used to visit me. 

^5 (71 #5 RfsT — Continually 

myriads of flowers used to bloom around the hut. 

Buds used to bloom, bees to cluster round them and 
fragrance used to spread around. 

^’'^iRgrsi •ll- 

Harakumar had to admit that this never used to 
cause any sort of damage to their ancestral property. 

( 2 ) With qfif this tenser re presents the past condi- 
tional. 

qfir ^5. Had he rdad, he would be a 

pundit 

' # *l#5— If he had 

passed his examination he would have gained a reward. 
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FUTURE TENSE—<®fws. 

This tense is used, as in English, to indicate action 
which will take place after a lapse of time. 

^ I will go home. 

’■IIPiwh— H e will come to-morrow. 

Other uses also are not uncommon and deserve* spe- 
cial attention. 

(1) We find the future sometimes where one might 
have expected a past tense. 

fcffa '®rW* <u ff»H ^r|5^ c*r (for 

^15*1 (/M ) — Had I not lost my father in my infancy why 
should I meet with such a reverse of fortune ? 

% 

On the other hand past tenses coupled by f5p are 
used in a future sense. 

%t5 f% srffa The moment you 

rail at him, you are sure to be beaten. 

— The moment you go there 
you will die (or will be killed). 

( 2 ) The future tense of the verb used as an 
auxiliary expresses “uncertainty” or “probability”. 

— You probably have heard. 

"STfft — f may have done this. 

^(1 I think it 

may have fallen from the peak. 

4 f*Mt5 spr f?fti u 

^\h\ ^TtfWr — Thinking it pro- 

bable that by this time the devil might have disappeared 
I put out my head and began to look around me. 

(3) Again, this tense seems to be used to denote 
“impending action” in past time. 


k 
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< 4 *® JRCT <7$ Ttw 3W ^*t^$ 
S^C^W — Just as he was about to mount his horse a Bra- 
hmin appeared. ’ 

Here the verb describes vividly as just about to take 
place an action which was impending in past time. One 
might naturally expect some such expression as — 
or w TO 

Other examples are — (77R 

irrt wi #i?rl sttTOrM 

Just a^ he was about to fall to the ground crying alas! 
I, ain undone ! his life ebbed away with the words “Ram 
and Lakshman save me” on his lips. 

*«Pi**m *rc«ipzr* 

ftsrN ^ vsm .TOHT No one could 

ever have dreamt that God would have written such 
sorrow in your son’s book of fate-you being a mighty 
monarch apd your son a man of peerless merit and purity. 
Rl ^ (7! 

c^r *ff*t 

^ranfflapil c*ft ^rl *rtw ^ c*rfwi c*t*i 

— If that be not the case, then how could he possi- 
bly have <:ome so late at night to this inaccessible ceme- 
tery from Saradasunkar’s well guarded seraglio ? If his 
funeral is not yet finished then where can the men have 
gone who came here to burn the dead body ? (Robi). 

(4) The future is used for .the polite imperative, 
and also in religious commandments. 

'STMft , 8R*S$ ^ 'STfflre *MW&I feBfl Please 

kincjly give me a few rupees. 

*T$J ^1— Speak the truth-dont speak 

untruth. 


\ • 
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3R fad — Read with attention. 

^ WfFR Please finish this work. 

— Will you just hear me please ? 

IMPERATIVE. 

The imperative expresses a command, request or 
blessing. 

In Bengali there are two forms one indicating present 
and the other future time. 

(1) <£i^ ^ — Do this now. 

( 2 ) — Do this afterwards. 

fft® fas — Give your money but not your 

time. 

Ff^ fasf ^ff®r^»d — Don’t beat your own drum, 
’ft; Sfl ( ’Tfw ^ OT«Tf^« jfl— Don't 

cock snooks at the crocodile until you have crossed 
the river. (Dont hallo until you are out of the wood). 

^ *Tl — Let sleeping tigers lie. 

GT W $ — Say what you like, he is wicked. 
^3 ^rffa am ^d— You will tell him I 

cannot go. 

F? — Come, get on board quickly. 

*ThS faf — Go carefully my friend. 

^ — Be propitious O Goddess ! 

The use of the future as a polite imperative has 
already been illustrated. 

II. The imperative is also used idiomatically to 
express a supposition. 

faspd ^ (J\ ^1— Just you ask him and 

I believe he wont deny it. 
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Tfr CTRl ^5 Cv&f •fl 

^f^?f <m — If you grow too high the storms will break 
you ; if you remain too humble the goats will tear and 
eat you. 

In this place the very common and idiomatic cons- 
truction of the imperative with must be carefully 

noted. 

ceW* to ^srtf5r ^f— I will 

certainly visit you however far off your house may be. 
^T*f1 TO Tf^lTO "^"v§T *Tl CT^T Wtrf*f 

*rfTOJt*t Tf^TO *Tl — Whatever ill fortune, what- 
ever trouble must be borne yet no one renounces his 
love of life (thirst of life). 

^1 — However that may be. 

^rrfif TOT TOhrW ^ ^ ^r— I will speak 

the truth whether it be concerning the king or anyone 
else. 

The following examples of the use of the imperative 
may be studied. 

TOTO^t *Tt* *ltft •fl — Let the consequences be 
what they may, I cant take so much trouble. 

<F^|1 CSprft TO f% — Never mind others 

what is your opinion ? 

Tfa TTO — Let each do his own 

work. 

$f*TR fwl TOT— Give him a rope 

to hang himself. 

vSlTl — Let a doctor be called. 

^ISPlIW ^1 ^T— May this be done 

according to his wish. 

'STffim TOtrW ^ILong live our King. 
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<W — May God give you long 

life. 

Sf’Sfa ^jfsf — May God give you happiness. 

^?T *Tl Heaven forbid. 

<7 T ^ JpTft fpf- — Let us bury the dead ; let us for- 
get what has happened. 

This phrase is often used to express the speaker's 
disgust with a topic which he wants to drop. 

<5iTfa\5 - Please come in - f 

please sit down. 


THE INFINITIVE: 

I. One verb governs another in the infinitive mood. 
(7F TfaT — Who wishes to beg 

from door to door ? 

(71 srtfato ^rff^T — He began to beat him. 

^ — You must make the boy study. 
^TtPlOT (Tff^TpT — I saw him coming. 

'Sftft ^5t^F cflSttCT ^rt^^rl 51^ — I dont wish 

to keep him waiting here. 

^ — A Sudra is not permitted to 

read the Vedas. 

The same construction is used with nominal verbs 
i. e., with wl and a noun used as- one complete verb. 

*tt3rfe\5 — Why do you delay to 

answer ? 

I forbade you to 

speak. 

^TWlTF ^1 f^8 — Dont prevent me doing 

this. 
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II. The infinitive expresses purpose. 

<71 4M|5cn© C ^\ — He went to cut the rice. 

<7f — He has sat down to read. 

C^T <FlTfl sTTfaffs ^ — If one goes to catch fish 
one must get muddy. 

It may be noted that followed by ^ the infinitive 
expresses ‘compulsion' which may be rendered by ‘must* 
in English, e. g. \©K ^ One 

must undergo many hardships in going to a place of 
pilgrimage. ^ ‘One must admit 

that he is very intelligent.’ 

«TfC^t. What is the fare for that journey ? 

III. The infinitive is also used — 

(a) after nouns. 

sfatfiE*!. At first there was some 

delay in recognizing him. 

^srl f% ? I am an 

old woman — what shame is there in my going out of 
doors ? „ 

'STtftff® 45 C«R C*t*t. 

Gurucharan went to see why there was so much delay in 
bringing the wood. 

•ffo No one can overrule 

fate. w 

No time to die. 

(b) after adjectives — especially such as denote 
“power” and “wish” etc. 

^ I am not able to do this 

work. 

<7! 5ft ^5 *1^ — She is very clever at dancing. 
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fsft CSW* W CW1 ^ He is very un- 

willing to meet you. 

TOCH <2|f%5f*R =Tt*(T He was com- 

pelled to return quickly to his own country. 

<3t?w aaaprNT wrl WW They 

are very averse from any business involving hard labour. 

<? r 'sipii ^ «mI c*ibra 

He was unable to dispel this gloom 
and to restore the fallen glory of his kingdom. 

— good to look at — good looking. 

CflhlCT Gffare ^§1 ^Tl 5fl. Gaur cannot exactly 
be called good looking. 

IV. The infinitive was originally a participle. 

It will therefore be useful to discuss in this place the 
many uses of the participle in 

This participle denotes — (a) Continuance. 

— While it is day — one should 

finish one’s work. 

VW qfa 5fl. While teeth remain 

they are not honoured. 

TO f%OT. Though (while) it ha$ a house, 

the swallow stops out in the rain. 

(3F© Cuts both ways. (He makes 

a profit out of everything). 

(71 ifopS ^75 *ftf*T fes?. He abuses me at every 

turn. 
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<srt*Rtirl sTfepI^F «Tff%Fo. While you are the Kings* 
counsellors. 

*lt^® Oft*I 3 Tf^ ^Ffiltf® Oft®! 

While you are still making preparations the festival is 
over. A day after the fair. 

G2$t 4fac'® (Tit f*R That day was 

passed in drawing up the army in battle array. 

i2ft*l While there is life. 

^12® <ft*TK ^Tt^T. Between one thing and 
another, the matter will drag on till Baisakh before it 
ripens. 

*rf*n3T *R «(t%^ f% ? When one 

cherishes idleness as a treasure there will be a peck of 
troubles. 

— Ramayan before Ram. 

(b) It is used with a negative when the action of 

the participle is almost simultaneous with 
that of the main verb. 

^FI <tt*< TftCTR. Before he finish- 

■ed speaking Ram said. 

•fr"'8k v ®§ tfW Success at $e very outset. 

The fruit is down almost before one has climbed the tree. 

Sfl (fim. He fled before the 

iPolice could arrest* him. 

(c) The rftost idiomatic use of this participle how- 
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ever is its duplication. When repeated it 
gives various shades of meaning. 

(1) It denotes "continuous^action,” “practice.” 

*ffe® *ffc® sfR ^Tfsrft® *tTOl. It is continuous 

practice which perfects singing and music. 

W® W® ^ Continuous rubbing wears 

even the hardest stone. 

^Fffo® Repeated pruning destroys a tree. 

( 7 \ TO TO ft *rf*|C® ^f*TF® *Tf^®£5. He contin- 

ually mutters like a mad man as he goes along. 

TOT® TOt®^ C^tsTfa. I am ruined by always 
working for others. 

( 2 ) It denotes “progressing action.” 

fsrftrc® faftt® TOI ^Tl. Dont speak while writing. 

C*K® C^C® C*fc*f 5fl. He suddenly stopped eating 
in the middle of his meal. 

'«rpiU5 sfl. Dont stop 

anywhere on your way home. 

The following idiomatic phrases deserve attention. 

If it cdmes to losing We shall 
lose. , • * 

*[f®^C*I ^f*TC® CTO •rft* There is no one 

in her husband’s family whom she can call her own. 

?T%® fo, C®f*rfo TO*? c*rfa CW1 sfl. To speak the 
truth, a man like you is rarely Seen. 
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ft, To 

tell the truth, his presence has caused me great loss. 
v5l To be sure. 

03>lVtt4 fo, ^55 fatew *f3f ^5 ^ 
+ftfe. To be frank with you, I am in great trouble as I 
have to curtail my expenses for want of money. 

^ *rf%, 1 Twine for thatching, 

money for wedding. One would usually expect the 
genitive of the gerund here, 

?'*[. Starting with the idea of making 
an image of god, I have made a monkey. 

It will be night when I return. 

GERUNDS. 

I. Gerunds in ^1 — ^1, ThQfl &c. 

Tt'StS Of'S^Tl ^5 ^ — 

It is not very easy to swim. 

^j«t1 c*rsfl ^rtft ®t*r srl. 

I dont like to worry others. 

fori foraw <?r«itCT ?f'3Hl to 

1 dont wish to go there without an invitation. - 
^Tl — Murder is a great sin. 

*lffo1 OT'OTfa EOT 

He went off after the examination. 

The use of this gerund in the locative case is very 
common. It generally states a fact or gives a reason 
or explains circumstances or denotes "means”. 
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CSfttS Wf* foft fowf*t3[ 

When he heard of your conduct he was astonished. 

^T*WR (7T ^5 ^jfo5 
He was distressed because you insulted him. 

o§m* m re *rrft ^fopt^ra 

On receipt of your letter I went to Calcutta. 

<£& Wire OTW* ^5 »HW ^i. 

Your crime cannot be atoned for by this act. 

'ow ^rpsrr^ ^for© ^^©f5®r. 

As I was overcome with fear my body was 
trembling. 

fost* wr ; wsrft fora ^wlre foft 

fasts ^5 

My. father was old. He therefore became alarmed 
at the sudden occurrence of this terrible calamity. 

The genitive case is used with fafol etc to 

denote “purpose” though the gerund in is generally 
found i it " this sense. 

Wf wfa ^ ^tfortra. 

I came to do that very thing. 

Note with and the verbal noun is used 

in the nominative case. 

4 in ^ ifl. 

Until 1 pass this examination I shall not be 
promoted. 

^Tl fvafSc *PST3 

He did not agree in spite of my earnest appeal. 

> II. Gerund in — ^1. 


12 
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This gerund is only used in the nominative case 
when coupled with srfST, to convey the idea “as 

soon as.” 

Ram came as soon as he did this % 

4 '©fsRl srfa^ ®f®ra1 CW. ' 4 

He went off as t^oon as he heard this. 

% 

The genitive case is employed in the following 
different ways — 

(1) With etc. to denote "‘purpose.” 

m 

I want a pen for writing. 

osTRfre fN* ws few 

I have no money to give you. 

( 2 ) When used with a noun it becomes a kind of 
“descriptive” genitive. 

fof ’rfsrcts 'srt^— 

I have something to say. 

•rfe — There is no drinking water, 

fcft srlt, W&i JTl$. 

Theie there is nothing fit. to see or hear or do. 

Tf'S fcfal Jfts *Rf. 

Give him pice or rupees, he is not the kind of 
man to forget. 

. 'srtft w*fl *m.. 

What I have said will never be otherwise. 

fefsfc 'srrsrfjr — 

Whatever is to be done let him do it for me. 

, ®rfa f% ? 
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What else remains to bring the family to utter 
ruin — 

ctoi* to. cwi to 

Play while you play, read, while you read.* 

* 5 * 

•*rfsrm & c*Rj^ ’F’lK cartt* 

I am so unfortunate that I am born only to 
receive and never to give. 

^rprr* *rf%* *rf^. — 

I am too weak to speak. 

'srftt* *Ft<r? srfo 

I have no clothes to put on. 

35 I am ashamed to speak. 

*f*rcr* 35 

Cannot find an opportunity to speak. 

f^cj . 

A proposal was made to distribute prizes. 

He was inclined to come. 

^ <y Kf?r (&(.*] *bt. — 

He is not to be beguiled by those words. 

first — 

To think of sleeping at the time of going to 
dinner. 

*nwi T?Rt^ c*rtr c^t«rti swfe— 

Where is the man to spend money, Sir ? 

^rffir ci^ — 

^rpsrT^ ^Ic^. 

^ral fikfa to*.— 
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I am not a man to run mad so easily. 

I have some secret motive in ic. 

You need not teach us that. 

The verbal noun in ^«i is also used like this gerund. 

He has gone home to make a search. 
PARTICIPLE IN fcfl. 

(i) This participle serves to connect a subordinate 
member of a sentence with the next following word 
having the same agent — it thus serves the purpose of 
a copula^jve conjunction. 

It is more elegant to say — 

He came and said. 

than to say 

Examples — 

ctffart otiR *farl *fa® 

Seeing her, he fell at her feet and, weeping, began 
to speak. * 1 

*farl <7i$ fa* sprffis ^r*i *farl 

fc*i(Va — 

Journeying slowly in that direction we at last 
came to Patna. ~ 

Being thus defeated they fled. 

*rl ftfal *ltfarfa sfl.— 

I could not remain without laughing. I could not 
help laughing. 
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«t%l 'srtftre 'srm %®r.— 

He gave orders that he should be arrested and 
brought (brought up under arrest) — 

This participle is also found in the nominative 
absolute construction — the agent of the participle not 
being grammatically connected with the finite verb. 

’srtw wts c#Rd *fw 

The crimson coloured evening clouds looked as if 
the stream of blood in the battle field was 
reflected in the skies. 

(2) Sometimes the participle gives the reason of the 
action denoted by the finite verb. 

woth sPral ctrI ^rf^— 

I have pain in my feet because I have travelled 
20 miles. 

stfat ^rtw— 

I am ill because I was awake during the night. 

(3) This participle is used adverbially with 
denoting a point of time. 

srosfc*! *rs *rfai 

Since his birth he has all along suffered great 
misery. 

Other adverbial uses are— 

CTN by boat. 

<HV <«pF — one by one. 

tins c^l ? Why so much bickering 

about a penny ? 

<5$ ^ ^f^RTi —Very minutely. 
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These uses are ' chiefly found with the participles 
and Vide chapter XXI. 

. (4) With vs added the participle in conveys the 
idea of “although,” “even if.” 

fW'Q Though I went 

there I could not see him. 

(Note. *f|t% would mean %I could not bear 

the sight of him.”) 

■fefSf *!£<& flfftRltS Orf^R 4 Though he 

saw his own son's fault, yet he overlooked it. 

; $T$nM ^l 5 1%?lt v S ^1. Though you did the work, 

you did not'do it properly. You scamped the work. 

^ <\ Riel <Rl. Hari did not give complete 

expression to his thoughts on this subject. 

vSt^fal <Rl. They h~ard this but paid 

little attention to it. 

c* ^ wr c*rfw$ fa cwfarefat -a. 

You fool, dont you see the terrible jaws of death though 
they are wide open before you ? 

CvSRt^T ^fa *fl. Well, after all, your 

success was not quite complete. 

(5) With ^ this participle conveys the idea of “as 
soon as.” 

Ttft fff'S. Tell this to your father 

as soon as you get home. 

(6) The use of this participle when repeated is illus- 
trated in the Chapter on “Repetition.” (Chapter XX). 

Ws{ His words cut to the quick. 

The force of the Particle ^ is considered more fully 
in Chapter XXI. t 
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THE PARTICIPLE IN —fen. 

The uses of thfi* participle reveal some of the most 
important idioms in Bengali and it will be impossible 
for the student ever ‘to understand the colloquial langu- 
age properly unless he carefully studies the various 
senses in which it is found. 

(1) With a ndun this participle is employed in a 
nominative absolute construction. 

CFfa ^ <(1^5. Wisdom increases when the 

thief has fled. 

To shut the stable ^oor after the horse is stolen. 

1 will 

come to visit you, when the examination is over. 

When the 

Sun had sunk the owls began to fly. 

?rf^i £f®rf?rl fawrt? *1^1 $Pn1 

When the King began to oppress them his subjects 
raised the standard of revolt. 

This form does not here denote "condition" — it merely 
indicates a succession of events and must be carefully 
distinguished from the use of this participle to indicate 
“contingency." 

( 2 ) With we still find that the participle re- 

tains its adverbial sense — It denotes a succession of 
events. 

GWtCT He came after my 

arrival there. ^ 

* . * 

WfaT After rising ear- 

\y he bathed and took his meal. 
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( 3 ) This participle also implies condition and is 
equivalent to a conditional clause. 

•?! CtfCR 1%f*l f3^| fc3*i «fl. If I dont go to 
him he wont give me anything. 

(TttTl 3tC3 3t3 C317I (TTftl <1t3. If you go in 

front a tiger eats you — if you go behind, gold you find ; 
i. e. one who waits patiently is no loser. In this case 
the two parts of the sentence are interdependent. The 
subject of the two parts may be the same or different. 

Further examples are — 

(71 33^13 517 1 *J,3$t3 3t£3- If he passes the exam- 

ination he will obtain a reward. 

'srafst^t *rr*ffitT fsppfe if 

you do him this favour he will be greatly indebted to 
you. 

3t^7f 3TC33 *Tf3. Self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. 

3t3E*T C3F5 53. l it for tat. If you strike 

with a brick you will be struck with a brick. 

3*f% 5^ 3tt33 53 (7CT. If you have money you can 
get tiger’s milk. Money makes the mare to go. 

■3tfW ^tt3 GfpCT «R ^5- If you look at things 
from a spiritual point of view, wealth is nothing. 

(71 (7131 3?1 3t'ft *1^71 5^3 ^1- The deed cannot 

be drawn up in any other place than a lawyer’s house. 

The participle C3F1 with another verb in the infini- 
tive* is frequently used very idiomatically in this cons- 
truction. 

3f*TC'S (TflTT, In fact, he is the richest 

of all. 
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CSWICT llsfos «rtfv« TOT VH If I go to save 
you 1 too shall die. 

<*tlW sfl. If 1 were to state the facts all 
would be outcasted. 

<4 It requires a large 

sum to do this work. 

<s\ C5^ fC§ If one wants to do 

this work, one must work with heart and soul. 

^ftfTsr m If you would 

do evil to others, evil comes first to you. 

*fR1 TOT If you want to tell 

him any thing he makes a show of importance. 

TOT ^v5 C5ft*l farfSn *f3T C*F^ ^ Nothing 
will ever be bought if you find a flaw in every thing. 

(4) With 3* this participle conveys the idea of “as 
soon as” “directly ” — “only.” 

i£l ^ ^5r, This book is very easy 

— it only requires to be read to be understood. 

yfk f*F]| As soon as you go there 

you will get something. 

srftpi Directly a man dies all 

earthly ties cease. 

The mere presence of a 
holy thread does not constitute a Brahmin. 

^ <7T srfa f^F ^ ^1 fa, <7f Sffcre 

^tft fa|j ^^5 *ltfa «fl. Then it is all one to me whether 
that village is saved or ruined, I cannot do any thing for 
such a village. 

OTt^F ^8 These are unavoid- 

able difficulties in the way of becoming a great man. 
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( 5 ) The use of this participle with the imperfect tense 
is very idiomatic and must be carefully noted. 

'Jjft 'Sffa C*R 6- 

srl. If you simply give your permission — it is 
enough, no one will be able to object. 

^rf?r C< 1 ^ ^Tf^' ^1 ^rr^. Your pre- 

sence will be sufficient whether others come or not. 

<7it*rfa tr*r*r ^*f. 

Let it be merely a monkey of cork— still my 
purpose will be served if it can only cross 
the sea. 

Be it a wooden cat, it will serve its purpose if it 
only catches mice. 

Ngfa ft 5 ^ ^ 

1ft c®tT?t ft 5 ?. 

If the people of iny church say I am not a Hindu 
will any affirmation of mine, however strong, 
be of any use ? 

; <4 c^tsrr* w 

Beat me? You think that's an easy task for you ? 
Never ! 

This cannot be done so readily. I have some- 
thing further to say on the subject. 

5>*T 

But one need not let one's hair turn gray. 

ssrfa t%. — Easier said than done. 
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<4 f% 3^®? *13, C3 (7T 

Dont you think this is a hard task which cannot 
be done by any body and every body ? 

But it must be noted when followed by the particle 
this participle i«? used in a different sense. 

Cft ? it ^ 

It will be all right, I suppose, if I see you to-day. 

(6) . With $3 this participle has another meaning. 

S3. 

One may as well call him a Pundit. 

1>1”3 ^13* 31? 3fa ^3- 

One might very well call each of his sons a jewel. 

CB 1OT* ^*f3 S3. 

His eyebrows are so faintly marked that one 
might verv well say they dont exist at all. 
OTt^l <C«1 $3- 

U is a simple thing and may be said without 
beating about the bush. 

(7) . With 3[3 *Tl this participle is again used very 

idiomatically. 

^3 •Tl. 

Wont it be wise to call a doctor '{ 

^3 f%]| ^3 •fl* 

But wont you do well to look out for something 
else ? 

fcl JRT- 

But to-day he cant go without eating. 

(8) This participle is used with nq in the following 

ways. 

(a) In the sense of “although/' “even if.” 
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sjpr's •rl- 

Though you wash a cinder a thousand times its 
blackness will not disappear. Black will take no 
other hue. 

cf\ «rf$e*i'3 juI hi. 

Though he eats, he is not satisfied. 

^ "<c 5 i v Q *rl. 

Even if my Guru ordered me — I will not do this. 
TO C’tlR'Q fsft ’ffat* 5Ti. 

Even if you yourself go to him, he wont confess. 

Habit pursues one even to Paradise. 

Habit is second nature. 

(b) In the sense of "‘as well/ 1 

srfsi 

One may as well say that the very names of love 
and fidelity have vanished. 

— One may call it ‘new’* 

^Tf^T — One may as well call him a fool. 

C5t*rfa *rc«r to 

I may as well go to Calcutta with you. 

^fSr (?\*m *it*. 

You may go there if wish. 

*11% 

You as well try to pass the examination if you 
like. 

*T®rl 'a tlfsre 

The King may possibly live if God so wishes. 

You may as well make a search if you like. 
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^inl .troi cm ifazcie wl 

It would not be altogether wrong to say that at 
sea they are better than the Russians. 

(c) In the sense of “whether” — “or.” 

3tfk*rs 5 d%t*['3 'Si. 

It is all one whether a wicked fellow like this dies, 
or lives. 

^1 ^>1, ^ Q i1. 

It makes no difference whether you go or I go. 

This sentence would equally well be expressed in. 
Bengali by the phrase — 

*rh9 '®rft ^rfaOT'S. 

It is all the same to me whether Ram kills me or 

Ravan kills me. In any case I shall die. 

To be between the devil and the deep sea. 

^ *fl sitf’lffn's * *fi <51. 

Its all the same whether I begin six or in nine 
villages. However earnestly an unlucky man 
may work, the result is no better than it 
would be if he made no effort. 

's'hrs *rfw w m srl ftqrt-T c* %fts 

^ ?rl. 

If India is to be freed, it wont be by the giving 
of lectures or the marrying of widows. 



CHAPTER X. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 


ssrfrS. This verb is used as an auxiliary with the infini- 
tive of another verb — to indicate that it is permitted by 
law, religion or custom to do the act expressed by the 
main verb. The negative verb is similarly used. 

fosfotw farci fort* 5rf^ # fo§ Itefafofc* 

Widow marriage is forbidden to 
Hindus but permitted to Christians. 

Dont take an ass to 
the hay stack. Lit. — Dont show a field of herbs to a 
beggar. 

) Virtue needs no salt. 

'Wt •$*{ 1W5 f Good wine needs no bush. 

fort iffe It is not proper to begin a 

journey without provisions. 

< 4 *R ^ — One ought not to do such a 

thing. 

<£PR ^Tl — Such a thing should not be 

said. 

In the past tense also this verb is used, though rarely, 
to denote that “something remained to be done.” 

< 4 ^ fol — This work remained to be done. 

It is necessary to notice here the difference in the 
^meaning (i) when this verb is used as annexed to the 
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participles of other verbs and ( 2 ) when used separate 
from these participles. 

— means — He hsfs gone to bed. 
means — He* is lying down. 

The king has taken his seat 

in the hall of assembly. 

<rN The king is sitting in the 

assembly. 

I escaped. 

I am still alive. 

Clouds were threatening. 

TO Clouds are still threatening. 

<7T «T5fTf^ — Means not that ‘he was 

ashamed, but that ‘he continues to feel ashamed/ When 
the verb is disconnected from the participle the stress is 
laid not on the “action” but on the “state” or “condition' 1 
of the agent. 

TOf sfosl orfipl fSOTS srt^j ^ Enter- 

ing the room he found that the dead body was not 
there — the bedstead was lying vacant. 

ttferl ^ I am no longer 
alive ! I am in a stale of death. 

C^hll ^1 4ft ^ ^«T <:5 r|I5. In some places there 

is standing water, knee deep. 

faflfr Be |)atient — Why that's just 

what I am doing ! * 

cst^rsl 

*fel1 ^ C^*\ Fffed ^rffe You are laughing, cry- 

ing, loving. You are all engrossed in your own affairs. 
But I live merely in a state of expectation. ' 
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with an infinitive is used as a “Continuative.” 

^rf5. [ keep on building, 

you on breaking. 

^rfevSC^. He is eating (now). 
fvfa He keeps on eating. He lives to eat. 

Wl. 

used as an auxiliary implies — 

( I ) necessity — obligation — propriety. 

You are to 

go — will be obliged to go — had to go there. JThis use of 
is very common both with the genitive and accusa- 
tive. Beames says that if there is any distinction it is 
that the dative (sic) is used when necessity or compul- 
sion is implied, the genitive when duty or moral obliga- 
tion is involved. So far, however, as I have been able to 
examine examples of the uses of this verb it seems to 
me that the Bengalis often make no distinction in the 
meaning whether the genitive or the accusative case 
is used. 

sifter — Everyone must die. 

He has many 

persons to support. 

This sentence ought to mean, if Beames is correct — 
that he is compelled to support many people — actually 
however, it simply states the fact that he does as a 
matter of inclination support many people. 

*n Ww I must buy 

a pen for writing. 

(RES ^ — You must pay me a visit. 
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( 2 ) In some* cases there Is little doubt that this verb 
is used without any idea of obligation or necessity at all 
— it simply means “it happened that/' stating a mere 
fact. 

'stf’R ^ 

*lf§TSJTR Of ftra To live 

alone wrapped in one's own thoughts lends distinction to 
a man in the midst of the vast population of Calcutta 
but in a small village such conduct appears down right 
arrogance. 

ct ffii ^<1 tojt *r® wfasa s^rtf^t ^ 

ST® OffaCS ^8J. The 
maid who the other day in the forest seemed to him to 
be a wood nymph, today in the shade of the silent cow- 
shed appeared a goddess of good luck. 

— The verb $Tf^1 to stop — stay, is used both 
as a simple verb and as an auxiliary. 

(a 1 ! Simple. 

— Where do you live ? 

f*R 5$. One must finish the work 

while it is day. 

*[*R ^*R He visits me 

when I stay in Calcutta. 

«fac>©5 f W’hat are you saying every 

.now and then ? 

'STffa Rl — I wont go while you remain. 

*1 ^*ITC*T ^T|W ’srffa wp. Whatever be my fate— I am 

off. 

<tfwl <?Tff^cR — He remained seated. 

Uses of the phrase JJC?T *Tf^£ — - may convenient- 
ly be noticed here. 

13 
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(1) ** % 
Not to speak of God -you dont honor even your own 
father. 

(2) vSt* hc* spr «itf 'srtfsr $ts cm 

^fjj sfl. Dont talk of friendship— I have not the 
courage to go near him. 

(3) *r*fc?ra Wl ^ ^f*T8 Never mind 

the others — you are just as untrustworthy. 

(b) As an auxiliary. 

I denotes “habit or custom.” 

<s$\H < 4 ^ W 3 I usually eat at 

this time. 

fcWlCT CWfed I usually go for a walk 

every day in the afternoon. * 

* W ^ TOT Whenever I 

remain quiet his words come to my mind. 

As shown in the examples given above slt^l is usual- 
ly found with the participle in ^1. But the following 
constructions should be noted. 

fffi arftCT wn vtfrs. If 

she saw her shadow a shudder ran through her body. 

Wf <sm 

S5«R Cfft C5t^ ^rWT«f«re *TMH 'srMH Fffft 

fwtsT W\m Hi. When great events burst forcibly 

upon the world then small happenings also do notefail to 
put forth their claims. 

3^5 ^ft^F — Streams of human blood 
began to flow. One man after another ascended the 
throne of Lahore. 
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TCfT 5If <4^ s ^ srtftre <ttft*I— The 
'Serjeant also gave him an occasional blow with his clen- 
ched fist. 

(TINT'S few *;t5fel ^ «ftR*— As soon 

as five o‘ eiock strikes in the afternoon he begins to 
yawn. 

^ *0^ *\ m cem cmft ftr® ntia, 

sfSl ■srRW — At this time of agony, they 

dance with joy if they can only feed their souls on love. 
With the participle in ^(1, sft^l describes the “habit of 
the agent’’ but in the sentences given above the main 
idea is the “repetition of the action.” 

— with a present participle is used as a con- 
tinuative also e. g. — continue reading. 

In the future tense expresses “probability” 

“presumption” or “uncertainty” — not “habit.” 

v*>f 5[ 'sfifol $ttf^ — Perhaps you have heard this, 

’sftfsf — I may have done this. 

*rfif ^Ttf^ — If I have done this. 

sir sir wi wrr^*iJ frtfft 

— God probably created her beautiful form after 
devising it in His mind. 

f*W5 'STR’F ffal «Tff%R <i& *l¥fRl 
^?t^1 <ntR?Tfs?— -Thinking it pro- 

bable that the demon had possibly disappeared by this 
time^I began to put out my head and look around me. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

— This word is only used in this form. 

It is used with the infinitive or the verbal noun in 
the sense of ‘ought*. 
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^Tl — Then there should be a 

proper examiner. 

«WW ftf 5 rt^IJ %«! (7f You 

ought to help him-otherwise he will he ruined. 

C5t*Tf? ( C®t ! rfw ) CT’ltW ’Tt'Sfl 5t^— You should go 
there. 

• 

Probably this verb is originally the same as 5tf? 
which means ‘I want/ Hence it means, in its present 
form, ‘of necessity,’ ‘must* ‘ought ; the English ‘needs* 
is a near approach to the idea conveyed by this word. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

*TM1 — (a) To begin-forming a so called inceptive verb. 

Offarl #t fare *rff5r»[— At the sight of 

his teacher the child began to cry. 

(b) To continue doing a thing. * 

— We continued 

to move gradually in one direction. 

CfctTOl ®Tf^l fff*T — As 

you continued to gossip Hari gave you the slip. 

Other uses of will be found in Chapter XX. 

*ft?Tl — To be able-forms the so called potential com- 
pound verb. 

^1tf% — I can do. 

W ^9 ^5 <St*I ^find *lt* *T|— Though 

you are getting on to be an old man still you cant read 
well. 

arf^Cxs <iHRe ^ —Though 

you are on the road to death you cannot control your 
lust for wealth even now. 
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’srfs? <<l*rfCT 'STffJtF® He can (may) come 

to-day. 

Here implies either possibility or permission. 

The sense depends bn the context or intonation. 

9 ft'8?Tl— To find, to manage to do a thing ; to get an 
opportunity. 

■^TR tfffar© *lt^ •Tf! — I did not manage to see. 

CStRtCT *ltWl — It is a difficult matter 

to get to see you. 

$>R •Tl — You wont be able to go. 

*tC5 C¥Rs T3 "'ll Cffptrs ’Tf'OTl 5TR Jfl — Nothing * 
can be seen distinctly at night. 

CT sfata sfl - He cant hear. 

<rt'8?rl — To go. 

(1) Intensifies the meaning. 

W?\ <lt^ — Go away. 

fsft •{& ^f^Tl — He has been ruined. 

farfc* — The birds have flown away. 

(2) It is used as a continuative. 

CW^\ — Let the boy go on reading. 

(3) Sometimes seems to give an idea of 'grad- 
ual action.’ In this sense it is usually preceded by th4 
participle ^$1. 

*ifsT2R His body 

is gradually weakening owing to excess of work. 

When driven too hard the power of the mind gradually 
loses its vigour. 
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weirl — To give — is used in the sense of ‘to allow.* 

(1) pR — Let me speak. 

^Tl — I wont let him come. 

The difference between (Tf'S^I to give and 0 rsitl used 
as a permissive verb must be carefully noted. 

C^s ffTs — May mean ( a ) allow me to eat or 
(d) give me (something) to eat. The meaning here will 
depend on the context. Between fif 3 * 

and f^— There can be no confusion ; 

the first sentence must mean 1 1 will give you sweets to 
eat* and the second ‘I will allow you to eat sweets.’ 

( 2 ) In other cases Cff^l seems to have an intensify- 
ing meaning only. 

<?T *1W SR ftnrfc^— He dissipated all his 

ancestral wealth. 

(71 *fl ITfal fwfESE — He has absconded. 

<71 cfef OR*\ - He has pushed me down. 

<1 Pi ill >&b|^iii Cff'QUl — To laugh to scorn. 

Cff'SSl— To let go. 

^tl — Put him in 

mind of the matter of my money. 

(TFpTCl fif*T — The sailors 

threw all the goods overboard. 

<71 *tt*t*T ffal%l — He made me mad. 

C^Tl — ‘To throw* is used generally with transitive 
verbs to form a compound verb. It then, as a rule, 
conveys the idea of ‘completeness* 'thoroughness*. 

(71 <7rf*!*I — He ate up his food. 

*ThS[ <7P*f — Cut the tree down. 
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5 ts 1 CTq — If you want to kill 

me outright, do so. 

TO ?pf& *lfel wfettf— Pareshnath has 
eaten up all the bread. 

C 7f He has completely 

shaved his beard. 

^ * 5 \*\ *ri f?? — 

It would be a very good thing to come to a private com- 
promise in this case (to settle this case once for all.) 

^fir ^^5 ORl C*ff*f ^ — Have you paid off 

your debt to Hari Babu ? 

^ few 5#1 F can 

easily see you have reduced yourself to great weakness. 

fsft ^ — He made a clean 

breast of everything. 

fl ^rN ^ 3 t^sf ^ *f%l — 

After learning the Bengali alphabet he thoroughly studi- 
ed two or three easy books. 

Wft ^5<T fes sfl ’Itfel #tfe The 

woman being unable to answer burst into tears. 

<4 ($&\ (7pf*CT*( — Hearing this he burst 

out laughing. 

f%ft iWSR C5pTW *lt«T He caught one 

thief there and then. 

^ <pc*l CV-^T — Work out this sum. 

<4^ — Tie up these pieces of wood. 

^ ft? *|Jt> C?*l — Wipe out this ink stain. 

Note.— This verb sometimes signifies ‘inadvertence’ 
or ‘unintentional action’— *rfft 4 f? ^ f 

I have done this unintentionally ; what will be the 
result ? What’s to be done ? 
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<75t*n 'to raise up’ when employed with another verb 
is used somewhat like the verb to convey the idea 
of “completion after gradual action. ” 

The masons have 

built up the wall. 

o\ a ^ *rf<r #rat* 

to 

I cant adequately express how greatly he annoyed 
me. 

<7f ffe© ^t*r1 ^%1 This rain has 

changed the earth of the road into a mass of mud. 

C©1X*R. Women 

gladden the hearts of men. 

<2T32R[ f^<Tl fetCt ^fel By indulg- 

ing his subjects he has made them" thoroughly disloyal. 

^ *[ ft© <4^ ftfer© 

^BTl ^*T| A wonderful thrill of joy mingled 
with a little fear, filled my whole being. 

<4^ ctfm Who was it 

drove this boorish clown to madness ? 

“ to rise ” when used with other verbs, implies 
(as a rule) “growth” “completion” or “improvement.” 

That seed grew up into a 

tree. 

<4 aPPtS^ TOT fcfcs eitffa. This 

suspicion gradually became confirmed in their mind. • 

'BUM* 'srfBJsth 'BRTl 3FW Bfa^Tl The 

internal condition of India is gradually improving. 
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’ft’H wSf’tsi s^rl ^ri»- H 

one has to travel to a distant place, life becomes 
hazardous. 

*ffs'3 ^tfl He has become 

an excellent Pandit, 

5Tfft^l?( *T$ ?tfl ^fH On all sides 
Calcutta gradually took the form of an enchanted city. 

The idea of growth contained in the verb i§&1 in the 
examples given kbove, is an idea of gradual growth 
but ^Tl is also employed to convey the impression of 
“sudden” growth or transformation into another state. 

fsfa <Tbt He hurst into a rage. 

^ ^31. To burn with indignation 

'STsTS He immediately became 

thoughtful. 

The children burst out laughing. 

CSffi* Pm f^S 

“ttS When he heard of your bad 

behaviour he suddenly became terri l >ly angry but he 
soon quietened down. 

35<rbt *it^< His face turned pale. 

There was a sudden flash 

do lightning. 

&5S «lfir Tf%l A terrible war broke 

out. 

The compound ^fe?Tl ^$Tl means to ‘ turn out 1 1 to 

come to pas*.’ 

In phrases like “ ^ “They 

could not come to terms about the fare” the force of 
^fclis almost untransleable. 
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The idea is that the fare did not come up to a 
standard agreeable to both parties. 

Then he could do 

nothing. Here implies that all his efforts were 

unsuccessful. “He could not gain his object.” 

C*TfW<T ($* fl ^11 ^Tl (7T9 ffat 

^1 Jfl. To mix with people or to speak a few 
words* in compan)’, even that was an impossible task 
for him. 

c*Tfa «tts *rf. 

The poor people of that place wont be able to 
provide their own food. 

*FS1 ‘‘ to fall ** indicates ‘suddenness 1 ‘hurry*. 

cetfT? f^Tl Many people rushed up. 

ffc 4$ ^ 5 , *1 s&Ft *ttft ^ Jfl. Go 

off at once otherwise you will miss the io o’clock 
train. 

cartel The fellow sat 

down suddenly. 

1 f5^1 ’Ttft^r <£&$ 1 m 's#rai 

A large carriage with two horses suddenly dashed into 
the ‘growler*. 

They got up suddenly 

after finishing their smoke. 

*rtfr &V5 <£i^|5 jr^eii <8rtitrsi 

A girl of 1 6 or 17 years of age got out of the carriage 
quickly. 

^ferl c^Ri^l ^ftil *ff^*f. 

Sucharita hastily wiped her eyes, flung away her work 
and got up suddenly. 
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’rfofott *it¥ fori ^ *rsl «d%?rl srtforl He 

suddenly jumped on the Veranda and seizing a rope 
climbed down in a twinkling. 

(2) Besides conveying the idea of Suddenness*, 
also seems to carry with it in some cases the idea 

of ‘falling into a certain state or condition*, the condition 
generally being one of deterioration. In this it differs 
from which signifies growth towards a better condi- 
tion. 

3PST ^Tl He has become very emaciated. 

#t< ^Tl The Palace is becoming 

a mass of ruins. 

*T*5i*r He 

became very disheartened when he came into the pre- 
sence of the maiden. 

'srwfa ^il 

It was an evening in the rains and the darkness of the 
sky became, as it were, heavy with moisture. 

(3) Sometimes the idea of deterioration is absent 
and then appears to give very little additional 
meaning to the phrase. 

fora tr«Fi <*rat m im wi sfoti it will 

be difficult to preserve one’s wealth and family dignity. 
Here is hardly any stronger than alone 

would be. In such a sentence would be more 

forcible. 

*1^1 is sometimes also used, it must be remembered, 
to form the passive voice, taking the place of m 

(7R * I thought a 

thief had been caught redhanded (with the stolen 
property on his person); 
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<fyj1 — to sit, is joined with the participle in to form 
a compound verb. This idiomatic use has not 
been noticed by grammarians. In such phrases 
gives the idea of “suddenness” “unexpectedness” 
or “unusualness.” 

tl C«T# <2fc®lt»W 

^PT- — Yes, this is what usually happens to 
pleasure seekers. In their lust for the present 
they suddenly find they have lost the future. 

Of^f (7R OSfflOF (.*101 — Take care that he does 

not get the mastery over you. 

fefa ^WtOp{'--He has got the saheb 

under his thumb. 

S'KI ^ ^^1 ^ T - 

r hereon be stopped pulling at his hookah and sat up 
suddenly with a start. “Uth Baithna” is similarly 
used in Hindusthani — it implies “sitting up sud- 
denly from a reclining position 11 . 

5'm c*i?r '®rfc*r-r 

He unexpectedly demanded four seers of ghee. 

<?r ci t®i csrTsr ^ srfa 'srrct* *i^r& ^ 

^T<fTt31 — This brat has stirred up this 

row against my wishes. 

<?i*rrcsr $ St¥l to *’?rc®i ^ cwct m 

^ji(. — He goes out of his way to spend four rupees 
where two would be enough. 

^5pr— He actually 
staked all he had for the sake of his nearest and 
dearest. 
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'SRCtCT % f5(5 ftf-fflt ¥®1 STfS ^£5 *ltiX 

At last he thought that if he took the extreme step of 
writing a letter, it might not after all produce a 
good effect. * . 

<4SR TO ^¥f5Tl^ fasfafcra *151 ¥tM 

Then this extraordinary fellow began to spin the 
following yarn. 

In these sentences is almost untransleable. The 
idea is always that of an action which is ‘strange*, ‘out 
of the common/ or ‘unexpected’. When used with the 
participle the idea is the sime, 

Phew! did the saheb 

actually say that ? 

srf%*lt*t &U5 fet¥l Btfoeft frt¥l fe® #5 

5^51? ^ 'STffsr 5^ wfe fH— Motilal’s 

parents had to give him money as soon as he asked for 
it. If there was the least delay h* j would go so far as 
to say “I’m off to hang myself.” 

<u m istzm fw® 

' 5 Hft *ltf^ — The consequence 

is that when they have to introduce themselves, to 
others they come out with the words “I am the 
son of so and so and the grandson of so and so.” 
C¥R ffR C¥»rff 5WPI 'SHF.* TO 'srRR ¥t*rtC5. 
Some day you will go to the length of saying ‘the 
house of the Akrur Dutts lies under my eaves.’ 

It may be noted here that Hindusthani has analogous 
constructions e. g. mar baithna — to beat without reason ; 
kar baithna to do anything carelessly, improperly or 
suddenly. 
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— to come, is also used with a participle in ^5|1 to 
to denote ‘continuous action/ 

<71 ^5 TO V8 ^1% *Tf^r! 

He has always obtained good marks and prizes at 
college and still continues to do so. 

3 TW ?|?(1 — After that all became 

black. 

f>fco asTT®, ^Tl — As he went 

along his feet began to grow weary and his body 
weak. 

Became gradually overcast. 

In fact 

they have been kindly treated for a long time and 
they arc? still receiving kindness. 

The verb is also used with past participles 
in ^Tl and conveys the sense of “doing something 
for oneself/’ 

farN&i tfttii *tq. 

Examine this account for yourself. 

5 »rtft ^Bd 

I will deliberately examine this for myself. 

*T8?(1 conveys exactly the opposite meaning from C?OTl. 
^ft'S — Explain it to him. 

The difference is this ; signifies 'doing some- 

thing for oneself, ‘doing something for another*. 
ssrWS fftS — Give me my book. 

<4171 *T8— ‘ Take your book yourself. 

(^) •rft. 

But our land-holders are not oppressive. 
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(«f) bsutfs toi c**— bortfir *n or. 

Oh ! HI manufacture the oppression all right. 

^ CW f% ? 

Will you kindly look over this petition for me ? 

^i — Please shut the door. 

The verbs given in the foregoing pages are the only 
compound verbs it is necessary to discus s-except per- 
haps the so called ‘nominals.’ 

Nominals are formed by joining almost any noun, 
adjective or past participle with an auxiliary verb. 

— disregard, Wl —to disregard, 

fel— sleep. f^1 *TfOTl— to sleep. 

^ — bowed. Wl — to humble. 

*(Sf| — worship. ' 5 Jsrl Wl — to worship. 

^Jt^T — agitated. to be agitated. 

— leave. —to depart. 

— to ask permission 

to go. 

examination. <^331— to appear as 

an examinee. 

— to examine, 
answer. * or$3l— to answer. 

Wl — to say in reply, 
CTfa— fault. — to blame. 

C*Tfa Wl — to do something 
wrong, 

C**I1— seeing. 0f*[| ^1— to visit. 

rest. * 

>to take rgst. 
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TfSfT— air. 


TFSfi CT«fll to fan. 


Wl J 

cheating. C*TS$1 — to cheat. 

— fear. *Tf'Q3l^to be afraid. 

'sfl J to fear. 

— cold. *f|\5 Wl — to feel cold. 

^al — thirst. <p3l — to feel thirsty. 

G5 § 1 ^rrs^ri ) 

C&ll — effort. J- to try. 

cs£l ^<rl ) 

— dust. spfl C?^1 — to throw dust in the 

eyes of. 

*rf?(W — acquaintance — to ask who one 


CW<S ^\ — to say who one 


— revenge. — to take re- 


venge. 


*ps$f1 — shame. 


srfa — assault. 


Ctfa 

Vto pay a debt. 

C1W J • 

qasrt CJfNQ^I — to put to shame. 
*1^1 ^1 — to feel ashamed ; 
to feel shy. 

'HtZ ^Tf'SITl — to be beaten. 


The verbs of this class are naturally innumerable. 
A few idiomatic nominal phrases are given below. 

>r#rt '®rW*T sftrar 

He always picks holes in my character. 
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He does not care a rap for this loss. 

I raised him to aflluence. 

I made a man of him i. e. brought him up. 

(7f ^*^5 f^*fi *11. 

He does not scruple to do evil. 

<71 

He has made me a laughing stock. 

<*it WPPF 'Sttft iffm ntfa id. 

I cannot realize this terrible calamity. 

fr'S sfl — Dont deceive me. 

0?ffa — Why do you blame me ? 

Jff'Q — Make way please. 

( 5fl ut^l — He has hidden himself-disappeared. 

C^Tf ^5-ferl farfa— 1 put him off with a 
joke. 

fawi R*T— Infants crawl. 

— They came to blows. 

^ C«Tt*t — His wit has vanished. 

^ — To make a mountain out of a 

mole hill. 

He has out-Heroded Herod. 

(7t ^ wk #tfwl ftggfs 

He earns a livelihood with great difficulty. 

farpf farfa cell w. 

Try to make up the quarrel. 

'arm* cfcn 

’PR J 

If he gets scent of me he will make a rush at me. 

14 



CHAPTER XI. 

Interrogative sentences. 

In English the distinction between an affirmative 
and an interrogative sentence is usually marked by a 
radical change in the order of the words, in Bengali 
this is not so — an interrogative sentence being differen- 
tiated from an affirmative only by a change of tone in 
speaking or by the use of the particle fa or, more 
rarely, of some other similar particle such as 

Has he gone? Here the sentence 
might also mean ‘he has gone’ were not the words 
spoken with tone of interrogation. 

fa \ 

V Has he gone ? 

fa J 

As on interrogative, fa never comes first in a sen- 
tence. 

fa faft — would mean, “What ! has he gone” ? 

f ^ being an interjection. 

In its method of answering questions Bengali 
differs from English in one important respect. In 
Bengali the answer to faft fa would be tl 

or 

It is to be noted that in the reply the verb is repeated 
without the nominative — in English only the auxiliary 
is repeated with the nominative. 

Has he gone? Yes, he has. No, he has not ; or 
(simply) yes or no. 
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( 2 ) A question in Bengali may be in both the 
affirmative and negative forms just as in English. 

fsft Has he gone or not ? 

qtCT ^1 — Will you go or not ? 

qjlR f¥ <TftR — Will you go or not? 

( 3 ) A question is sometimes asked for confi|mation 
and not for information ; sometimes also it is asked 
simply for admission or denial. In these cases as in 
English a negative particle is used. 

few *rforr§ ? 

Have not you also received a* reward of Rs. ioo/- ? 
■srffir Dont I know that ? 

sfl f — Has he not a son ? 

( 4 ) A negative is used in Bengali to ask a leading 
question, when the correct answer is already known to 
the questioner. 

csffl* *rr^i ^ 

You have taken your dinner, have you not ? 

! $rf^ ^ — You are ready, are you not ? 

*Th 8 ?rft — Did not you go yesterday? 

( 5 ) The use of ^Tffip in interrogative sentences must 
be carefully noted. Here again the idea is that the 
questioner knows something about the subject of his 
question. * 

•Ttfo CWftR *ftXY You will go there 
CWftR 3ft 5 ! •TtftFj wont you ? 

<7T ^rrf% TO *Tftl^©Jl 

It is true, is it not, that he shot himself ? 

Often comes to be used almost as an expletive 
meaning ‘indeed' — ‘only'. 

^fSf 5(tf% ft*F 
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It will be all right if you only write a word or 
two. 

Here signifies ‘the impression of the speaker. 

No answer is expected. In fact the sentence can 
hardly be called interrogative in the true sense of the 
word. • 

So *PFt<?| c^Tt^ <5W1 <$il fo ? 

What : you are drunk so early in the day. What 
are you prating about ? 

%pfl f% sftft ttfora srffa ; 

What ! Nirada 4 will drive a trap ! 

What ! Do you mean to say Nirada will drive a 
trap f 

(6) It must always be remembered that the verb's^ 
is seldom expressed in simple interrogative questions. 
<7FW5[ — Where is he ? 

— How many sons have you ? 

The examples of interrogative sentences given below 
are worthy of study. The exact force of the interroga- 
tive particles is given as nearly as possible. 

— You were ill I think ? 

^srtfSr ^ — Am I nobody ? 

^ — Are you well ? 

C*IT*I ^TWT— Is the earth round or flat ? 

sjrtfa 1% ^ ^ •rl. 

Does’nt virtue prevail every where ? 

1% %1 ^ id ? 

Does not excess of eating cause pain ? — i. e. 
Of course over eating causes pain, 
qlw ^Tf%— “ You had better go.*’ 
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otH sitfV. 

They are all in drink, for a certainty. 

It is true, isn't it, that Mali Babu is mad ? 

OFfr ^f®r ^1. 

You have some important business haven’t you? 

^1 "srfa — Of course. 

^S\ 'STfa — Undoubtedly. 

fi Htfa *rrf% 

Yes, I have heard that the post of third clerk is 
now vacant. ^T|1% here implies that the 
speaker is not sure of his information. 

rjfsrf? srtfa ^ sjm&i. 

I have heard that some important people have 
been invited. 

sra c#l Tsrrf=i <T3t* festal •rffa. 

Curse you ! Do you think I am asking you what 
family you belong to ? 

^ •Ttf% 

Have you heard that Hari’s uncle is mad on 
marrying again in his old age ? 

*rr?i #ratfe*rc a c®m<t <5^ 

My elder brother said that you wish to become a 
Barrister. Is this true ? 

Here ^Itf% signifies that the speaker is not prepared 
to believe an answer in the affirmative. 

'srfsrf* ctre srffo. oro r 'sitm 

Do you want me to give you*my gun ? How many 
men will you kill before you came back ? 
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What! You count even hirp as one of your 
patriots ? 

fafW &PIT <fET «Tf^ 5fl. 

Be patient for a few days (I advise). 

<4^ iftv5tS — Wait a moment (please). 

qts sfl, , ®rw?r crft < 5 rf*tf% srfo 

You may go — I have no objection. 

T3f «ti dfa Wl — Do it if you like — You will feel 

the consequences. 

The last three examples present a very interesting 
Bengali idiom. The negative particle 5(1 in such sen- 
tences has the force of a real affirmative signifying 
“ advice ” “ request ” “ indifference ” &c. 

’m srrfc ^ <7f«rtw ? 

Did you go there after all ? 

Here ^Tff^F implies that the speaker did not expect 
and does not approve of the action of the person 
spoken to. 

^ ^ ft ? 

Well, did you not go there ? 

Here 5ffft implies that the speaker has reason to 
believe that the person spoken to actually did go. 

Note. — The particle in interrogative®sentences 
implies an assumption on the part of the speaker 
that the action was done or an expectation of a reply in 
the affirmative ? 

yfk C*rttCT fSfirlfort « ? 

Did you go there (as I thought you would) ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 

The indicative and imperative inflections of verbs, 
simple or compound, are made negative by the use of 
the negative particle after the verb ; hut in final and 
conditional sentences and in all uses with participles, 
verbal nouns and gerunds, the negative particle precedes 
the verb. 

Negatives in interrogative sentences have already 
been discussed. 

Rl — I dont go. 

Rl — Dont go. 

Rl — He was not in the habit of going. 

But qfa R| If he had not gone. 

In sentences introduced by a relative pronoun, the 
negative follows the verb if some known fact or thing or 
person is designated but it precedes the verb when the 
pronoun refers to a ‘class/ 

Rtfa *{\ — The person whom I dont know. 

A person whom I dont know. 

wt'Q c*r sot 

Rl Pass a special order so that the ascetic’s 4 

forest may not be disturbed. 

Rl ^1 R* We 

must not ceaje our efforts until it is accomplished. 

RtRfW Rl (TOT ^*(R C*T Rfe There is no one who 
does not know me. 

<RtlR Rl ($F\ Rl. I cant help laughing. 
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It wont do if I dont go home. I 

must go home. 

*Tl (TFft ^ ^ ?fl. Nothing will be 

done until he comes. 

(2) The negative is not used with the perfect tense 
and sometimes not with the pluperfect tense ; the indefi- 
nite present with taking their place. 

f%f*T ' 5 Tf^ ^ *Tt^. He has 

not read today and he did not read yesterday either. 

It must be remembered that when ^ is used with- 
out a verb it is equivalent to and denotes ‘non- 
existence* and therefore differs from ^ &c. 

^TfsrR •fft -I have no money. 

Rut ^ ^ — I am not well. 

*Tt^ — He is not at home. 

*R — He is not wicked. 

(3) When the negative is used with the present 
imperative it often adds an idea of entreaty ; so also 
sometimes with the future imperative. 

*rh8 Please go. Wont you go ? 

#Tl — Please take a seat. 

C*WlCT ^Tt'Q Go there once please. 

(4) In Bengali there are no negative adverbs or pro- 
nouns like ‘never* ‘no one’ etc. so the affirmative forms 
are used with a negative verb. 

ssflft — I never drink milk. 

CT? 'STtOT — No one has come. 

This use must not be confused with the use of such 

# 

phrases as — 

»Tl p{. Some or other. 
f^g.#Tl Something or other. 
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*Tl Somebody or other. 

*Tl (7T. Anybody and everybody. 

Sometime or other. 

(5) •fl — and 3^ are sometimes almost equi- 
valent to nouns. 

“^tT ^ *rl. Then you must not say ‘no/ 
C«Tf^p snr, s?3FF ^ <ttre. Pleaders can 
make black appear white. 

•Tf^ — You must not say ‘nay.* 

<r«1C"5 — You must not say you want anything. 

^5 means ‘ hardly ! Not as often as before. 

(6) The negative forms of subjunctives, potentials or 
past conditionals are made by prefixing the negative 
particle either to the principal or to the auxiliary verb. 

'srrfa m r , , 

^ft ras ittftr Iflcanno ' d ° 

so 5Ti «rtfa. 

*rtf% See. 

^ If I had not been able to 

do it. 

But* qfif'Q <5T ff*T ^Ttfir ^ means “although I was 

not able to do it.” 

(7) There are certain peculiar double negative forms 
in Bengali like C^I *BI. 

#rai, set. 

He could not rest content without telling me all about 
the Durbar. 

C<T5^ *rl «fl. I cannot manage 

unless I get higher pay. 

(8) The negative is used in disjunctive sentences. 
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sfl *RT * Neither good nor bad. 

•TO *R either good or bad. 

Note this peculiar use of this double negative — *($ 

in the sense of ‘either — or/ It is equivalent to 53 . 

fafa ^Tffa fac*R He was neither tall 

nor stout. 

csrcsT c^Ws 'srpnrl ^ ^ *rfoil 

tfarl C 5 ^ sfl ftefts srtftes 

'5|Jt'o *tTf?r 5fl. When we have to go anywhere by train 
we either 1 arrive half an hour too soon and wander about 
the station or miss the train in spit^ of frantic haste. 

^ 3fl ^T^f| ^ ? Are you in service or in 

trade ? 

*p?f 5Tl — Is it wine or poison ? 

(Wine you say — no — it is poison.) 

Is the earth round or flat ? 
Additional examples of the uses of negatives. 

O&fe srfe No one is here. 

(7T <®rf*rfa COT ^ He is not cleverer than I am. 

SftCT (TFfa There is 

no remedy but to sue him. 

t£|3R •rft (71 fa fa •(!. It is not too 

difficult a task for him to do. 

fafa *ffa?R. W=T fam ^ 

He seized my hand. Why should he ncft do so? If people 
1 blame me, let them. 

toj fa *1 manr ^?r *tfal ^1 

Wl 1% «If. But in truth the point is this (\5C^ fa *11) 
that one ought to act as far as possible ity conformity 
with the rules of the Shastras. Is it not so ? 
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Jfl "TStaSt fa *11 ? Please. tell tide, J are you 

in good health or not ? 

? Dont you know him ? ^ bejieve 
you know him, dont you ? 

I was liot able to see 

a single house. 

HH.HfsftT hi c^«ri <?*ni ^ hi. if Suhrit 

Babu had not helped me, I should have remained 

illiterate. • 

*ThS v© fa If you dont go, there’s an 
end of the matter. 

^II <?& I dont care whether you go or 

not. 

*rl C5CT <£PR 0 There is no one who 
does not know me. 

fofsi Hi ’Itfar® *ftt*H Hi. He cannot do 

without taking a nap. 

^srlfa *rl 3tf& «rl. I cannot for the life of me help 

saying some thing. 

<£IW4lc* *Pl*fat* *Tl I must go at once to 

Calcutta. 

^ < srt«f^Br cew se? ^ Hi. A 

little threat now and then will be enough. 
f%fH CHfe. He is indifferent. 

feW Hi «ttfwi ^ c^R ^Wl. If I have no 

money how shall I buy books ? 

t 5 !®*!*! C*rfaff5 Hi HW* HWtH ^851 

Mothers should be careful to see that their 
children dont. have bad examples ? 

CWE 4 !* <WH falm W’W HI «ttWs <5«IH 
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When there was no fear of danger to the flock 
the shepherds used to sing. 

*rcs tom f*wf ^ to (ft ^ 

*rl. He who pays no attention to his 
studies as a boy will not be able to concentrate his 
thoughts when he grows up. 

ct hi tfnrtK m ch m *tf& 

R>(HWh. Buy jute for this firm until the bazar rate rises 
again. 

1%fsi fw Vt 0ff*tU5 Hi *lt*tl #rtt^H. He 
has gone bankrupt because he cannot look after his 
business properly. 

wfa JpPTSfat ^5 HI ^ Wlfa CH ^ ** Hi. 

He goes on fighting until there are none left to be 
killed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MOODS. 

The moods are used very much as in English. The 
infinitive and imperative moods have already been 
discussed along with the gerunds and verbal nouns in 
the Chapter dealing with the tenses and it is only 
necessary in this place to say a few words about the 
Subjunctive and Optative Moods. 

The Potential Mood in Rengali is usually formed by 
the use of verbs expressing ‘power.* 

The Optative mood is likewise often formed by the 
use of a verb signifying ‘option/ The subjunctive 
present and past inflections of verbs — sometimes with 
an interjection or an adverb of time prefixed thereto — 
are also employed to convey an optative idea. 

if Ah ! would that these lips 

had speech. 

sjfif "fe®. If you would please send 

me word. 

^Tf«F ’iff ffSTf Oh ! that I might have 

rest to-day. 

fwl w»il tot 

qfall He thought — “Would that by this 

trickery I could seize the fickle Goddess of F<$tune and 
keep her in my house/' 

{&) Sometimes ^ or «T|^1 is omitted. 

Would that I could find him now. 
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(t) In rpany cases the word prefixed to the 
present indicative tense conveys the optative idea, 

^ (M falSl ^ <3od grant 

that I Hie before widowhood. > . ' . 

few C*R 5J«t *tlR. May he who ■ 
caused me grief himself suffer grief. * 

(7f (?R ^ ^ $ItW. I hope he will be in good 
health and happy. 

'5Tf<T 'Rfw fa 'Rfaft (?TC «f!R ^ SOT. 

What more shall I say? May you be fortunate in wealth 
and sons. 

OT ^ ^ May you not have to 

suffer further pain. 

( d ) The imperative mood is often used in an optative 
sense. 

— May you live long. 

Shhf ^ S'® — May God make you happy. 

«Tl *rfif 'ZfFlVZ ^Fl 

God forbid it but if I die who will preserve my 
children. 

'QU «fel ^ CW Fellow! 

May you be sunk for ever in grief. 

Ngfa *Tt®— May you quickly be ruined. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The subjunctive mood forms are the same as the 
indicative. 

(i) USually qfir®, etc. are employed fol- 

lowed by \5£3 or \5|?| and similar particles. 

OTf^f 5 ! ^ I would have gone if 
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• 5rt*fT¥ Itfos *C«ffW5 ’St'S <3«R$ (MS 'If 
you wish to see your father alive you must go home 
quickly. * * 

qfifS <£ % <gfap*f ^f?rq f?M 5 vg«i Though he show- 

ed good sense yet he made a mistake. 

*(g) Often <lfif etc. and the correlatives are both 
omitted or one is used and the other omitted. 

^ ^ *lf If you sin you will be' 

punished. 

^ ^1*1? — if you do it well and good. 

^1 — If not, no matter. 

W fall *ltW? Ifahe jackals have taken it 

away what then ? The jackals may have taken it away. 
Wts — If you give it I will take it. 

— If you say the word I will go. 

'Ufa — I will go if I can. 

— No matter if I die. 

*ff% fa f If I study or not — 

what is that to you ? 

^ *Tl C^T, <lH However small 

a gift I may receive — that I will take. 

It is all right whether you go 

or not. 

— will also convey almost the 

same meaning. 

C'S'fafa *Tl ^fafa ^ Even if you have it not 

I at any rate have it. 

If you are angry I cant help it 
fafa Tfcffa 5f| 'vfa\- It is all right whether he 
does it or not. 

( 3 ) It is to* be noted that with the tense ending 
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in indicates what is the reverse of the fact while 
with the present tense it indicates an event which may 
be realized in the future. 

(4) When tfk (if ) is followed by the English perfect 
tense the Bengalis use the verb and the participle 
in and not the perfect tense of the simple verb. 

*finrl 3 Jtf% — is correct. 

— i s wrong. 

Note ^ ?ff*ra1 ^Tfj% means 'supposing I may 
have said' as well as ‘If I said.’ 

(5) The use of the participle in is often equivalent 

to the subjunctive. ** 

^TffiCT I f he comes I shall go. 

IRA C*rf^T If one sees Jagannath 

on his car one is saved from rebirth. 

C$fc*T vjjft If you attempt to 

save me you may get into trouble. 

This use must be carefully distinguished from the 
other uses of this participle ( See Chapter XI ). 

(6) In certain idiomatic constructions the imperative 
may take the place of the subjunctive mood. 

(7f Whoever it may be. 

However far it may be. 

^5 c*R, ^1 However great 

your sufferings, they must be borne. 

c®i tw* ^§*f ^1 vwft* 

ftftv© ^S<p, <l1 ^§^F, 

(7i ^rfs? StF*! You must accept the 

work which is at hand — whether it be difficult or easy, 
private or public, lucrative or unlucrative. 

^ (.<?•{ wrifH 
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No one can give up desire 
of life however much misfortune or trouble may fall to 
his lot. 

SRW ^ 

C^R ^ Haran said that Bengalis will never 
accomplish anything whatever examinations they may 
pass. 

<7F* *ft^Tl «R**R ** vgRRI 5Tl 

«R TOI ^ 

Some are rich by inheritance but' if they dont work, the 
wealth acquired by their ancestors will soon vanish. 

<pR. Whatever the consequences may be 

I will go. 

^ Be that as it may. 

I will speak out plainly whether it be concerning the 
Viceroy or any one else. 


15 



CHAPTER XIV, 

ADVERBS. 


faFSt* faW and 

Adverbs may be divided principally into adverbs of 
time, place, manner, quality and quantity. 

The adverbs formed from pronouns fall into a regular 
series as the following table shows. 

Pronoun. Time. Place. Manner. 

(1) Demonstrative. 

c£j. (Now) (Here) <ifr (So). 

(2) Wftsf (there) <5 ^r so. , 


(3) Relative. 

3*R when 

CT«ttW 'J 

CWH 

a r. 


> where 

[as. 



) 

<7R J 

(4) Correlative. 

^*R 1 

1 <?r*rtw) 


<7T. 

1 

i 

j- [there 

C3*R so. 

* 

then J 

' <5«Tft J 


(5) Interrogative. 

^*R 1 

cWfo] 


<7F 

I 

when J 

where J 

C^R how. 


Other forms are also used. 

<3^ C^Tl 
<iW«l 


[when. ta this 

way. 
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■8 JPTCf 
8 C^Tl 

wl 

sotfl 
<5W«| 
Wl 

^vS'Spcj 

<7Ffa TOJ 
^ is often 


|then. 




khen. 


^*1 
'S <2W^f 



; 

a 1 

OTIM 

jwhen. <71 WI 

. (X'Sftft 

'►where. 


3*f1 Wl . 

(7PR 


in this 
way. 


as. 


1 then. 

<5«n ) 

there. 

Wl — so. 

'j 

'®3f J 



when. 

fartf 5 ! | 

where. 



<7Ft«tt8 



J 



C<P«R 


how ? 


added to adverbs of manner, time and 
place and 'Q to adverbs of time and place as 
<i]*R8, C^t 9 lt3. The correlative adverbs should be noted. 

(7PR is followed by C^R. 
is followed by C^*t- 

^ is followed by ^\5. 
is followed by \©t^- 

is followed by \5$R — i£j*R and so on. 

Adverbs denoting the place from which action takes 
place are expressed by the use of the adverbs of place 
followed by a postposition. ^£3- From this place. 

(7T*tR From that place. 

(TFT (C^t^) Whence? 

Adverbs denoting place towards which motion takes 
place are expressed by the use of the word ( in the 
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direction of) <4 (71 

—in this direction, in that 

direction. 


There is an almost innumerable number of adverbs 

which are derived from the cases of nouns. 

A list of the commonest adverbs is given below. 

Adverbs of time — 


1 before — previously. 

'srfrn J 


<5rrE*t_in former days. 

'5Rim i 

q*R \s*R -now and then. 

ClW r at last. 

— unseasonably. 


)in the evening. 

<£|*R — now. 


<4*R^— immediately, just 

— in the even- 

now. 

ings. 

— even now ; up to 

WfiFI WtOT, — early 

this time. 

in the morning. Betimes. 

when? 

"j • 

^PR — ever. 

els'll* often, frequently. 

^*R *11 -never. 


^*R Isometimes. 

Wl tRFl . 


— again. 

— some time or 

liWflTT — in the present age. 

other. 

in former 

*I*R — when. 

ages. 

— when. 

— on ce for all. 

ss*R— then. 

lonce. 

at that moment. 


even then. 

— so many days. 
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— in or after so long WffB*. [ sometimes, 
a time. J seldom, 

so late at night. ^ff5 — seldom. 

C?Pt^ ( <:.fTR ) — at any wl Wl — sometime or other, 

time, 

I— never. *T#Tl 

CM* 7 ? 1CT,— at what time ? 

'5Tf^ — before. 

— at that time. <2t^jcq — early in the morn- 

— when — at which ing ; at dawn, 
time. C ® VX 

*fc?T?r C^Tfa — when it con- 
cerns somebody else. 

— in the day time. c® ft* C®K^ 

CWfir — late. — after, after- 

— after the proper wards, 
time, late. *f?r — in succession, after. 

— this forenoon. 

'SC^Tl — this afternoon. 

^ C^ll — at this oppor- 
tunity. 

or TO — at that jever;— with #Tl 

opportunity. /never. 

TOT, ^ 

WfTOS in the proper r n mean 

time. 

**rr*tt*f tot tot, 5rtw srtw— some- 

TO — from time to time. times. 

TOTO — at the wrong time ; 'SR^ — afterwards — there- 

untimely. upon. 

<*Wl -once upon a time. — before this. 


after this. 

j 


* 

■ at dawn. 

d 


| always. 
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— previously. 
t£j^rf3[ — just now. 
?*% %g— soon. 

<3, | 

V as. 

J 

— so long as that, 
so, immediately. 

| again. 

J 

^S’jfTS — frequently. 

( 7 R — back, again, 
-incessantly, always. 
^ft^N \ 

now-a-days. 

J 

— up to this time. 

soon— without 
much delay. 

— soon. 

|so long as, from 
C\ J the time that. 

^ 5 ^ Ifrom that time. 
Itill that time. 

< 7 \ J 

— during as long 
a time ; up to this time. 

las long as. 

J 




to-day. 


^«TF, ^tf*f 1 to-morrow or 


W\*\, J yesterday. 

| day before yester- 
J day, day after 


to-morrow. 


| 3 days ago, 3 
J days after. 

— the day before. 

— the day after. 

5R1 — some day 

or other. 

1 in the day time. 

-* \kw\ J * 

^rffarc®, — in the 

night time. 

fel ftp* — day by day ; in 
the day time. 

<Tfc 2 T ?Tfa 2 f — very early in 
the morning ; at night. 

1 in the night time. 

J before dawn. 

*rff%S5 — while yet day 
— by day : 


the day time. 
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^tfajCTtW— by night. ^ 

-by day. WHJ 

^T5rt^Tft%— at evening. ^>0 

— evening and *TR *TR j 

morning. 


| yearly, 
every month. 


fir©! — always ; cons- 
tantly. 

T^T5T — every day. 

in the forenoon. 

*r*rtoe ) . - 

} in the afternoon. 

J 


Wft*--at noon. 

— at present, lately. 


— at every moment, 
every day. 


) „ , 

-5it»n?f J a11 da y ar >d night. 


'TOrtfsr 
^rtfaifaa | 


day and * 
night. 


— again and again ; 
repeatedly. 




every 3 hours. 


*rt¥ 1 . , 

wc««rw/ hour,y ‘ 


f*R f^T — daily. 

at evening. 

'^s’TO— -at an auspicious 
moment. 

— in an evil hour. 
C*Fft?r|on the present 
eq? J occasion. 

<4 — at this time of lite. 

— in the course of 

time. 

— then. 

C^R *TOl „ .. 

, vonce upon a time. 

*m\ J 

CTRs C^Rs — now and 

then. 

— at the 

right moment. 

fep TOT — in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

* 1 TO — at dead of 
night, midnight. 

**t& — in broad day 

light. 

*rmffa—all the day long. 
TOW! *ff?ra 1 — all the year 
round. 
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— all the week 
through — week in week 
out. 

TO*! ;— always. 

— the other day. 
(T&fal— that day. 

that very day. 
— so long. 


^^*1 \ , 
f y 


this time. 


L in the long run. 

W&- J 

J 5 ^ } last month. 

1 next month. 

J 

every instant, 
always. 


Most of the adverbs given in the list do not call for 
any special remarks. They are used in exactly the same 
way as adverbs in English. One or two peculiarities 
however, must be noted in connection with a few words. 


(i) means “entirely” “altogether/* “com- 

pletely.” 

^TffSf c£|C<Ml<I* I am utterly ruined. 

<4C4»4lc* This is utterly impossible, 

means ‘once.* 

You must go there once. 

<7f 'srp. He comes home once a 

month. 

also seems to have the force of “for a 
moment” in imperative sentences and so is almost equi- 
valent to the English “please.” 

^ V. Please give me the 

book. 

'S <3 TOt 'Out* <&\ C*fR I say, will you please 
come here. 
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<srf fir q f *V4 rf $ t *l fprfo. I was once (on ope occa- 

sion) in Calcutta. 

( 2 ) Both these are interrogative adverbs 
meaning “when ?” But the Bengalis make a distinction 
in their use. 

implies a more definite period of time than ?F*R. 

fifgflffS means “on what day will you* 

go ?’* 

?f m means rather “at what hour V 9 

(3) is used of time “about to come.” 
is used of time “that is just past.* 1 

(71 He will go immediately, presently. 

^rtfir <4^ I have come just now 

from home. 

arfa is used with the gerund in 

PNtCT Hfet ?f3F «rtft tfWl As soon as 

they arrive there I will visit them. 

In the same way it is used with nouns — 

fpfa ; as soon as he saw. 

Wtfif 2R®1 I came as soon as I heard. 

It must be noted that srfaf is also used in the sense* 
of ‘merely* ‘only/ 

only a little. 

*M*rfar — for a moment only. 

*Tfar f^R «R — three men only. 

fcfwtars 5^- not in the least. 

( 7\ ^ C*t*f — he has just gone. 
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•TR *rf 3 F ^rf^l — a king only in name. 

•TR 'STf^'R — an apology for a meal. 

(4) C*rf*R — the other day. 

^S'pTfa 5 ' ? The other day what did 

you tell him ? 

— that day. 

^rRR *tffa 3^31 ^PlC^sC^- From 
that very day I have been in ill health. * 

When however (7ff*R is used in a correlative sentence 
it means ‘that day.* 

(TlfiR i£|^ C<FRR ? Where were 

you on the day this happened ? 

( 5 ) ifF 5 sj»c| means (1) “by this time.” 

He is dead by this time. 

(2) “so long.” 

vgfif ^ns^ci What were you doing so 

long ? 

i£)\5*F«| You have come very late. 

(6) c£l*R — <$*R. These adverbs when used together 
generally mean that the subject referred to is dying. 

C^R ? How is he ? 

<£|«R ^R. He is dying 01 i£j*R \5*R ^ 
, ®T|1SR. An idiomatic use of *(*R ^*R must also be 
noticed. 

Wf ^ 5 *R ^ ^*1. You say this in season and 

out of season. 

(7) The list of words given above will show that in 

the formation of adverbs of time, and are affixed 
to ^ and some other words. 
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is affixed to the same words and also to <£|, 
4$, C*K CT, cfe, <7f and - 
3ft and 3t E* are also used with these words and with 
numerals. 

i s used colloquially for ?Ft*I. 
is annexed to nouns also and to the prefixes 
^ *1 and ft. 

usually refers to a smaller portion of time than 

m 

<4^ — at this moment, instantly. 

<£{% — at this time. 

C3*Tl used alone or with 'Q, ^"5, ^P5, 

C*H ^v5 and 3a means “day time”; in other cases the 
time referred to is that specified by the word which 
precedes it. 

WR C331 — in the morning. 5*^3 (7FW— at noon. 

(?Fft C3*l1 — at which of the two parts of the day. i.e. 
forenoon or afternoon ; <*F5 C3«Tl by this fime (of the day.) 
Noteftc^ C3*Tl — when his own interest is concerned. 
<£F5 C3R Why have you come so late ? 

— wait a moment. 

'srfsr 'srfft <3^ I have taken that 

medicine five times to day. 

■sirs? 'srfft (71^ I have taken 

that medicine in five doses today (l each time). 

'srrfif 'srtffPi tribes c^rl 

I am afraid I shall be late arriving at office to-day 
(8) Note the following examples. 

^ftft — I came as y soon as you 

went. 
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dt <7& Sffwtf^ 

'SRfsf *(E?lfg[. I seized it as soon 

( CT^ JTt^T ) (Tit ^fC^. J as it fell down. 
ot <7it 'srft^f«rtt. 

He went long ago and has not returned. 

The woman immediately caught his hand. 

CW CW Cf*f, 'srff^TQ. 

If you find it otherwise you had better come back. 

cw*i asm wire* stc® ^ col 'if^tco *itw. 

If you have to deal with a strong man you will feel 
the consequences. Here <75JR is an adjective. 

(9) Adverbs of all kinds may become adjectives or 
nouns by means of a suffix or an inflection. 

*T«1 ^ — that day’s meeting was 

dissolved. 

'sits? Tfwfa ctPf 'srfs 5 *h. 

People of to-day are very flighty. 

l «t 5 l *Tl — too much of anything is bad. 1 

'®rprfa izm Jits c*rsf%. 

The ‘inwardness’ of my mind did not give consent. 

ADVERBS OF PLACE. 

at this place. CT*ttW (TMtCT— anywhere. 

<ftR— at this very place. »rl i£)^F } 

there. / 

<SKfCT— at that very place. at some place or other. 

(TPTtW— there. <?Fft «t1w— where ? 

C*l^ <ftPf — at* that very — somewhere, 

place. (TFM —where ? 
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<7rctw— 

here and there. 


<*Wtt5l-- where. 


m, Wfa— there. 
?<fl, 'S’tl — anywhere. 


4«H 


<3«tl 

(z«m 


1 — here. 


CSN1 ‘ 
OCWW 
m 


— there. 


'S^Tfa J 


CTl H *1 «rfOT— at 

some place or other. 

*1% Wfo— where. 

1%$^, — within ; 

inwardly. 

— without. 

TOIT, — within-among. 

— near, 
far. 

— near. 

— in front. 

^5^52, — here and 

there. 


Cat’ll — here and there. 
<7N1, CWfa — there. 

^ajtfn, — rarely. 

near. 

— on the one hand. 
— on the other hand. 
— hither. 

'SfifFF — thither. 


Wtjfcl* 1 
stfiftw I 

j 


on all sides. 


— before. 

^I&5t — at first ; in front 
of. 

— below. 

WS— within-at 3 distance. 


<4^3, — together. 

^fc2T— everywhere. 
— elsewhere, 
here. Herewith. 


— before the eyes. 
Tenths absence of. 


J 


lin the presence 


/ of. 

'sPiWo© — behind one's 
back. 

on horseback. 


— in (its) proper 
place. 

q5 Rtf'$ IjtCHI — in the open 
air. 

— at home and 

abroad. 
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within. — side by side. 

<5rf%^r —towards. t \5J?\ — secretly. 

— out of doors. ?TW* — in the streets. 

faSM — indoors. — from the corner 

— face to face. of the eye. 

— in the place of. — from beginning 

^tC?T — one after the to end. 
other. 

Note the following idiomatic use of cWfCT C^T^ItC-T. 

uQiPf '5(tN ^«I1 'sitfsr CT«ttP( CT«ltCT 5t*T TOt. 

If you speak so discourteously I shall go away 
any where I choose. 

CT«rtCT <?r«rrw f^t«r ^rsr c^s =n . 

Don’t go about quarrelling everywhere. 

ADVERBS OF MANNER. 


J-heartily. 

SftSR also means 

‘attentively” and srr sw 
may mean “inaudibly.” 

^ — read to 

yourself. 

}how. ? 

(7F*R J 

CWS, (7TSR— as. 

C*T$ C^R j 

V8^T. 

(^-(poetical ) 



— so, gratis, the very 
moment. 

— directly-with- 
out expense. 

'j 

^1 J-quickly. 

TO, j 

3p^5?pfPJ with quick steps. 


'siTO? 

fter 

staffer 



SRf 

^vfN, (M 


}much. 
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j many. 

^rT?f ^ f extremely. 

frm { -*+■ 

[ certainly. 

— extremely, 
positively. 

«" l well, 
j 

SRf — badly. 

'st 5 ! — all right. 

(toW 1 

- providently, by 
fcTCCTttft j chance. 

bf^f^TW 5- — by ill luck. 
^TV~ suddenly. 

— rashly, hastily. 

^C$ — indeed. 

W )- truly. 

*F©T J 

[otherwise. A 

— accordingly. 

\$fgsf, besides. 

G5»C*T, 3OT, 3J*3T*fS 

gradually. 

WR — little by little. 

v one by one. 

isppr: J 


•rtJtTOCT—by turns. 




orally. 


ipt J 

^ j by heart. 

— more. 

— moreover. 

'j 

- more or less. 

J 

^fflTaFCT — as luck would: 
have it. 

luckily. 

— without reserve, 
liberally. 

^tOT r consequently. 

J 

— mutually. 

— gradually. 

— successively, 
traditionally. 

3*1 

in vain, for no- 
fsf^l nothing. 

fwi 
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C*Tttfe — in all. 


on the whole. 


<TTtri> #rl — not at all. 
qwfc— enough. 


^ }r haps - 


very. 

— separately. 
W — solely, only. 

C^5T — only. 

ftTfaR — at the last stage. 
fac*H — at least. 

— all along. 

Wf^Tl — nolens volens. 

— moreover, 
almost. 


tCH 1 


at first. 


*F*T5: — in fact, in short. 

— really. 

•Tt*F5S — in name. 


TOTO 9 ! — in short. 


GffTS — on the contrary. 
sftqW'S: - in general. 

— in particular. 

— in the main. 
^^55 - by nature. 

$>$: — at least. 

— upon one’s honour. 


OTf^SS, «F*F3: — in the eyes 
of men and God. 
^p$;_on the outside : to 
all outward appearance. 
— on the other hand. 
£FFt 3 J— in public ; openly ; 
aloud. 

^$f\5S — in an aside : in- 
audibly ; to one’s self. 
C^tt 9 ^ — in private. 
'®rt 9 fT*FT^ — from head to 
foot. 


*TM^R — through life. 

— without delay. 

— through oversight. 
Inadvertently. 

^ — on this condi- 

tion. 

— partly, by parts. 


4^— Nature ^rT^— not 

$ only but also. 

— on the average. 

— on foot. 

— on the other hand. 
^ 9 CT 5 — on the contrary. 




fin point of fact. 




— by the bye. 
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at random. 

) 

^ — in all respects. 

— on good terms. 

Note. 

(a) r;^R is sometimes 
peculiar meaning. 

( s ) isfrl C^RR C^R^T This one does not seem 

good. 

It looks somewhat odd, curious or unusual. 

It looks suspicious. 

It ^eems somewhat extraordinary. 

(2) ^rtsrfs c^r c^r 

I feel a certain unusual feeling. 

My mind is somewhat uneasy. 

fsft C^R C^*R ^ Cbfe*t. He is at the last gasp. 

(d) Note also. 

^TRI^T *n <7W ( *t1 ^jft ^*1 ). I feel sick. 

C^SR I feel an inexpressible pain. 
c^*R <£& **r 

Shripati also thought it somewhat unusual. 
f$R (/RR What kind of man is he ? 

(c) CW C5*R. 

<71 ti^SR CW c$*R c*lT^ sre. He is not an ordinary 
man. 

(7FR 0$*R ^ft?(1."Soine how or other. In a manner; 
by hook or crook. 

OTTC C^R ft Any employment will pro- 
cure a good meal. 

CW C'Rft ¥*T — rightly served. 

16 


i . „ 

>■ in all. 

WtS5 — by proxy. 

doubled and then takes a 
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C*FSR alone is used idiomatically. 

'Q CWT. You are wrong-not a bit of it. 

'3 CWT, ^ f?p How foolishly you talk. 

Is it ever possible ? 

fvR£ Let that go ; 1 am 

not going to live long. 

<tptc $ c*j*r 


Alas for me-such is mv sad lot. 

(d) is used in the sense of ‘‘very”. — very 

naughty. Sometimes it is used as an idioma- 
tic particle without any particular meaning. 

^5 <rhs a. Why do you go ? 


\sfsj C<1 

* You said this-did you not ? 

(e) is used in the following ways. 

(1) ^rrfsr>Q c*J5H C^T^lTR ^ *1 Th The Sahib 

came just as I went. 

(2) fif^. I will give it for nothing. 

(3) <4 C*PI. This song was not appre- 


ciated. 

(4) <rf^lc^ <Tfa. I will go straight home. 

(5) srft 'mfa Tf'«. 

There is no need of luggage, go just as you are. 

(6) ^psrf^ 

Tell him to go away (as he came.) The idea is 
that nothing can be done for the person who has 
come. 

(7) ?N3. Go just as you are. 

(8) Do it in that way. 

(9) 5 W— not a joke e. g. C^TlW 
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— not a joke, you must go. 

'stm fa 'a% ffa ^ fas sts fafas fas 
iff? WZ* <?l$ *TR C^fFF £Tf^ »fffe c^ 'STfm 

Put it off for another two or three days and then the 
thirty days will be complete and so you will be able to 
burn the body and perform the sradh ceremony at one 
and the same? time. 

( I I ) 5T m ^ 'Stffal 'SRfa 

Wf<( ?5Ts =5[-ir®^! SRSTfal *tfas 

The swallow’s throat was parched with thirst and he 
begged for water. At that very moment a stream of cool 
water fell from the clouds into his month. 

(12) forfcw gcfl qcsrcs 'srafa ^ astro 1 

(S\T5 v 

The Englishmen struck up a tune and you at 
once danced to it. 

(13) r sw c*itro arts* »iw nttfe* &r#rs 

wts. 

Then along with poppy cultivation abolish the cul- 
tivation of jute as well. 

(14) wrftrofa *trito ^TrfBi 5 ^ ^ 

-Afo ceremony you old ass ; no need to shake hands. 

(/) Adverbs of manner are also formed in various 
idiomatic ways. 

( 1 ) 13y the use of the participle ^frol. 

in a good manner. \5% ro ?Ff?RTl — minutely. 

^Ffrol — in detail. ^ — plainly. 

^frol — in a dilatory manner. 

W ^TCll — one by one. rof ^frol — badly. 

^fTOl — in a hurry. ro ^FfTOl — tremblingly. 
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ws at what rate ? <£pp *f?Rl TOT— a farthing each. 
( 2 ) By using TOT and 
^f^TOT— beautifully.^ ^faTOT— elegantly. 

' s Tf“t>4j5nc.*1 — wonderfully. 

"srarfaTOT I . , 

'srarfa '5fwJ UnJUSty ’ 


farasstFT J 


faithfully. 


fat'fsTC’T 


in detail, clearly. 


— at pleasure : independently. 

( W $)— to this effect. ^T*T in good part. 

(3) By the use of ^5^, W5, m (TlftsT and 
similar words. 


— according to orders. 

^<h1^c*lT:q — at the call of duty. 

(TTf^tFol — in order of merit ; according to 

ability. 

— in alphabetical order. 

CWlsprfaT — of one's own accord. 

<5T*ffTtW — by post. 

CTfatCTtC't— by boat. 

^TfCTORT *F5 — once for all. 

■ftW® — according to the Shastras. 

TfW* — according to the best of one’s abilities. • 
<2tf5®tJp5 — agreeably to one promise. 

— by chance. —by mistake. 

< 2 i*WJKH — incidentally. 

cTOT apCT — by some means or other. 
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— con secu ti ve ly . 

<JT^3FC*f — in inverted order. — respectively. 

by way of comparison. 
wfetSWf — by way of exampfe. 

(4) By the use of and simi 

words. 

— forcibly. by labour. 

sR^TlWf^f — with attention. 

*rf^5 — with much kindness. 

— with great reverence. 

— having crossed the sea. 

«ff^ sjq ^ ^rf2^c| vfjfa — having collected roots etc. 

(5) By the use of words like ^\©s, and 

< 21 ^ 0 *. 

%5l — by reason of illness. 

C^g — on account of enmity. 

<FT*fr — on account of business. 

*ffW5l — on account of poverty. 

(G) Adverbial phrases all kinds are very common 
in Bengali and in this way case inflections (in most 
cases the locative) are frequently used. 

STM — in fear of one’s life. 

CTOPTtTO — to the accompaniment of the violin. 

— with tears in the eyes. 

*mj — like a son. ^55;^— aloud. 

— in these circumstances. 

— in chorus. — to some extent. 

*3^6^ — with folded hands. 
gt*f gC*f — in a whisper. 

— with sobbing voice. 

— disguised. 
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— on reliable authority. 

— point blank, 

— with eyes beaming with joy. 
fpfa *rf^ — as soon as he saw ; immediately on seeing, 
in order to search. 

Such phrases can be found by the hundred in any 
Bengali book. A knowledge of the rules of Sandhi and 
Samas will enable any student to create such adverbial 
expressions at will. They are essential in all elegant 
composition. 

Examples of the uses of adverbs. 

^51 (TFTTt Fit Jack of all trades. 

CS'SW *1^ Tf*l. Black inward, black 

outward, black all over. 

All saint without 

all devil within. 

^ CT«ttw ^rt^5 ®rfft*i. 

He then opened the book at random and began to 
skin through it. 

(? f — He will go presently. 

^Tff*r Tffs* — Wait a moment I will 

come immediately. 

^ 5Tt^ 1% ? What did you say just now ? 

^rrf^ CW1 <pf^. I will see him shortly. 

^ (? You are j ust as naughty as 

Ram. 

*fv5 ^ 3fl. It does not rain as much as it 

thunders. Much cry little wool. 

(7F He * s rat her poor ; you are 

very rich. 
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snN* *l*i1 ^ Let a man be judged 

by his deeds not by his pedigree. 

sfa&l <?rt fa*ri ; ^ cw 

. The story is well written, the narration is clear. 
It must have caused you infinite trouble. 

Note — would mean “you must have taken 

great pains.” 

■srrf^r <rfa Rt^ I am very miserable. 

#fR TstTsS T5 You are a great miser by nature. 

(71 ^R^ t?^. What ? arc you off at once ? 

Tfafaf 'srfr'hT <7TR Rl ?. It is really no fault of mine. 
FfWt In the end you will get work. 

C5t*rt* On the whole your work 

is good. 

■**TWT5 0 ffa fire Rl. Dont blamr any one 

behind his back. 

<F*R Rl <F*R *^1 You will be* caught some day. 

^"5 life's ^TffRTfF (7IR? Why have you comn so late 
at night ? 

"STtfif I will go in the morning. 

' 5 Tf®r "srffR 'srfcts I will take my meal 

early to-day. 

STfr? Rl. No one spares a fallen foe. 

In time of fortune every one is a 

friend. 

'Wicsi R>lTRl R3. In time of misfortune no one 
stands bv to help. 

^ C.^*|1 — while the sun shines. 

, Sr) < M '3Tf*f|. While there’s life there’s hope, 
•fftfe CR$fttR CR^TftR. Where there’s love there is 

separation. 
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The course of true love never does run smooth. 

In time anything may happen. 
What unusual things may happen in the course of time ! 

How things take their course ! 
Reaping the crop and 
bloodshed ; what a vast difference ! 

This is an allusion to the frequent riots and murders 
which take place at the time of harvest 

W At the call of duty 

I must punish you. 

5)1 «TW^ With regard 

to trade these restrictions had better not exist. 

05t*Tfa ^*Tl This will be stated on 

your behalf. 

^rfft few* ■) 

^ fare *ltffo 

j 

I will be able to give rice in lieu of 

> moni-y. 
in exchange for ) 

^ 'Q *fl. In particular cases this rule 

does not apply. 

The king continued to cherish his subjects as though 
they were his children. 

ffWe srtt; ^rm«f ^ 

The sky was clear ; on a sudden rain began to fall. 

Why are you running so 

fast ? 

+rnc«*«. He is doing 

this according to my orders. 
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f¥. Please come. 

*t®fl “RF* 

Having collected his army the king advanced towards 
the enemy’s camp. 

^RTl f*T*l Write clearly. 

Consider very carefully. 

(71 (711 ^%l | v£i Do this somehow or 

CW C5SR J other. 

^ There has been 

much discussion on this matter. 

<SR WPf <ffira1 r ®rrft (TMtCT 1 remained there 

a whole year. 

f ^ap^f 5&IFI 3F5tsrf*Fj^fa With 

eyes full of tears, with sobs in his voice and with folded 
hands he spoke. 

OTfflOT <4 SpFl Willy n illy you must 

pay this money. 

CstS 5t^f T®|1 *Trt^T3 m ^St^Tl fH I’ll destroy 
your very last means of livelihood. 

bc®i *rr«i 

srl. Many things can be done by proxy but this is a 
work which cannot be left to another. 

^rffa fks\ C*f*TPf. 1 went to sleep in 

the open by mistake. 

4^*5 HTSl fpl ^ ^usm.. A hundred 

people are passing down the road one behind the other. 

<71 f^fwl (TFffa. He wanders about the 

streets. 

^ f*BCT I can 

say frankly that you are behind (within) this. 
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yfa ^5 CFfW srf’tl #T5 *tl C'rf«IC'5fk 9 l- Hari 
was examining him from head to foot from the corner 
of his eye. 

This terrible murder was committed in 
broad daylight in everybody's presence. 

f%? Have you read 

this book from beginning to end ? 

Some adverbs following ^^*1, COT or give the 
idea of the comparative degree. 

^rffa c&FlU COT } 

> I will go earlier than you. 

J 

The words f and 'SFsFg convey 

the same signification. 

'STfa ijpt *It<l **1. 1 wont go further. 

Nouns and adjectives which in the locative case form 
adverbs are also used in the genitive case which is form- 
ed by affixing to the original form. 

f of that place. 

J 

C^C«T. You are a child of modern times. 
C5C®T. You are a]child of yesterday i, e . you 
are still very young*. 

— the fire of the inside. 

4 C^l This I think is a 

composition of your childhood. 

Note such phrases as — 

<5TpTfa i£j*f|R — at my house. 

— at your house. 



CHAPTER XV, 

PREPOSITIONS. 


Apart from the or inseparable prepositions 

which are considered in chapter XXV, Bengali 
employs a large number of other prepositions or rather 
postpositions which follow the noun. The noun is usually 
in the genitive case unless the two words are placed under 
the rules of Sandhi or Samas in which case, of course, 
the noun is not inflected. There are very few original 
prepositions - the work of prepositions being usually 
performed by adjectives and nouns (in the locative or 
nominative case). 

In the list of words used as prepositions which is 
given below, I have distinguished those prepositions 
which take the noun in the nominative case by an 
asterisk. In other cases it is to be understood that 
the preposition takes the genitive case. Some words 
which will he noted hereafter, are used with cases other 
than the genitive or nominative. 




before. 


} following. 


fare* — at intervals. 

in lieu of. 
in accordance with. 


fsrctf— in order to, with the object of. 
— aloft, high, above. 

— over, above, against. 
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C’TtTOf 

^«rfCT. 

»3 

W3I 

ftfes . 


near, by the side of, to. 

— on account of. 

near. 

— because of. 

on account of, with the object of, for the 
sake of, for. 


— for, account of. 


*Jtf5t3r — out of regard for, on the score of. 


— because of. Ibecause of ; on account of. 

tfror j 




on all sides. 


below, at the bottom 
of. 


•ffe 

— direct, to the address of, by. 

tfwl 

-is^rl 

in the place of, by way of. 1 ingtead of 

Wl > 

t'-tfrs ) . , wra 

l up to, as far as, even. 

J 

v2ff% — towards, for, in the direction of. 


| through, by, via. WfT fwl— 


across. 


} 


after, behind. 




jon the side of ; for. 


erf 


against. 

► opposed to. 
antagonistic to. 
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«rc*0 1 in the i 

srfiSI } within. 

srW’itw j 


in the midst of, srtWfa from amidst. 

— outside. 




sTW’ltW 

— within, among 

j- in the matter of, concerning. 

} Connected with, concerning. 

. 

v wim 

C^tSCS 
« ; 5TW 

TOW— in front of. + ^ C ® 

K’tW J 

^T5 — from without. f%"5^ — from within. 

fort, 

without ; besides. (See' below). 

w 

+*3#F with. *ltFT— in the drection of. 


in the presence of. 


from. 


’ffaspi — towards. 

'j 

[ beyond. 

J 

H*T®2 — on account of. 


¥5 

STS*? 

3^ 


l like. 


— for the sake of. 


r from, since. <5TC$ff5^ — unperceived by. 

J 

+<2TfaWs (Sanskrit) — thanks to. 
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+^«— in spite of. *t«T, after. 

— with the object of. — in search of. 

— with the intention of, on the occasion of. 

T ] during. 

EXAMPLES. 

src'fi ^rw?i 

^rtfiRl He came and spoke to me on 

the way, before we reached the hut. 

. Just before or after 

death. 

*IT<[. I will dine a little before 10 . 
C3»T*t . At intervals of six miles. 

^5 Vft'S . Give molasses in lieu of 

honey. 

Tfl, ^sprtft 

Suhrit I labu — please let your work be in accordance 
with your name — (good hearted). 

Grf^fl^l ^$PTtt*r. In order of merit. 

According to orders. 

In order to hear. 

^C66 ^fs ’m ’flu f%i 

^ ^t'5 i§s& ‘SICTW ■ Very few people can jump 
higher than two cubits but many can jump 
a height of two cubits. 

TOC5 TO Sit near me. 

^fsre #r« jfl. 

Dont tell this to anyone. 

vatiT Complain to him. 

He came close to the king and blessed him. 
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irt# Tfsrfa jrf&rtw 

The Queen is sitting near the king, 
raWfs WittS (3C»lff #W CTW 
I have kept my life for you alone. 

srffl "srefssl fs*rra ^f?nra *itfs srfr 

I could not do this work because of various 
difficulties. 

For my sake. 

^r.<K' I will remain for a few 

days. 

«rm<r 

I did this out of regard for you. 
foft COPTS' W5RWS fafas <i)W5 J^tlt sfw- 
He is very eager for your coming. 

sfsra ’itfs srfc 

I could not go on account of ill health. 

5TSJ ( Wra;? ) CT ^ fwra ’Ttfasi ?n. 

He could not answer for laughing. 

stsrsWs stiffs 

There was a high wall all round the capital. 

’ftc^ ^ sfara stfa. 

I love to sit under the tree. 

^£1 *t*f Iwl I will go this way. 

fori tun m 

He went across the open ground. 

By way of example. 

By way of comparison. 

1 will take rice in exchange for money. 

^Tf*r *itt 

Up to date no news has come. 
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<?!*rrCT 5ii ?rs?ti ’rrfirc si. 

I wont be able to do any thing until I go there. 

<$1* fi^fe 'srfats <s\^ few *it 95 fl. 
Up to next month one rupee is owing by him 
to me. 

•Tf*Tft Up to the year 1310. 

'5tsf C’K?. 

Even his house has been sold up. (Everything 
down to and including his house). 

fW 'srfsrm c$W*r 

Your dwelling is right behind my house. 

<£|*R 555, ^ItPre. 

Now I am off, you might come after me. 

Respect for superiors. 

He set off towards the capital. 

This should be stated on my behalf. 

^«1. Judgment went in his 

favour. 

*B1. 

It is not beneficial for you. 

CWft =fl. 

For me it does not took well. 
fW3 ^ f%l #Rt* itfi 

There is nothing more* to be said in regard to him. 

<u ?f«i srft. 

There is no need of argument about this matter. 
Bffwtft ^f%5# 5p!COT& 

There is much discussion now a days on 
Zemindari affairs. 
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c.jr 1 Jitapts <sfc ^rrsl <rT« ew ^ toj. 

With regard to the soldiers issue orders 
prohibiting all oppression. 

TOT'S ’fffa'S JRl. L)ont stay in doors. 

"srpTf^rS Among us. 

5t f*pO *\fW\U *|TOf3 ftfire GTTS 3^C*R 

The two young ascetics were read)' to go with 
Sak lint ala. 

Note. is used either with the genitive or 

nominative ca^e. 

"stffa *IHF ( ) *TR. I will go with him. 

<[W\ ^ frRTffej^. 

Or e day the kino had gone a hunting with a large 
army. 

-srfst* *f?rai ®itw. 

He always works with zeal. 

yft TO*I S feats C 3 *^? Why do you remain 

in my presence. 

from a loti" time. 

*rfeFfC3. In the presence of the king. 

?r» # ski bfavzv*. 

Interest has been running for the last two years. 

Ttyfsr ft’tw ( fara ) 

'Fhe decision went against him. 

fatatf^T* 

This evil deed wa.-* done in front of many people. 

<Ta It is good to study with energy. 

■5M* *ttw ( fifW- ) 5tf?5l tfftt 5 !. 

He stood gazing in his direction. 

ata. I vvill go towards tile town. 

17 
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3f51E*3 ^Sff ( srft ) C3t*R Wft fa V 

What will you gain by crying like a child ? 

■JRTfiT <5 t#S C5&1 3*31 

It is not good to attempt what is beyond one’s 
powers. 

<43 ^*f3 «Tf3 Rtsrt^ 3t3l SE3 JTl. 

Beyond this, nothing can be done by me. 

^TC^ffEr^. Beyond human understanding. 

I was unsuccessful owing to the unkindness of fate. 

You must do this for the sake of justice. 

'STffaCsfe 

1 have been doing this work for a long time. 

From bottom to top. 

Without my knowledge. 

I shall reach home by night 

fall. 

*31 The letter will arrive by the 

second. 

omv* 

I will send a letter to your address. 

*Th93l ^ ^5f OT^n ^ ^tf- 
In spite of your going you did not meet him. 

fjf»t *\Z$— after a few days. 

*$t5t3 'Sft’ttRS ^3 3tC*l3 ^1 • 

His father died after his arrival. 

Notice that and take either the genitive 

or nominative case. 

I have come with the inten- 
tion of hunting. 
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•^51 

I went home during - (on the occasion of) the Pujas. 
<fC5T IV ? 

What have you been doing during these 

three hours ? 

3T^T<r wrtWR ^f^R. 

He began to speak with him about Sakuntala. 

I am blind from birth. 

*imm Hf**n ^ 5 % 

Absent minded Sakuntala has committed some 
olTence in the eyes of some venerable man. 

fa ■srftto •nrfen ? 

On what occasion did you place a ring on her 
finger ? fa - ? With what intention ? 

95ft?r w ^ *t#fa *rm*f w 

His health has not been ruined by study. 

C 7f *ffa$1 

<7$ Gr2J 49 faftl <Ffarffa*T. 

C%m <2ffa £fTC 6 nt &R ^rfc^l CR 

^f, vrw 1 

Afier his birth his mother lay stricken for a long 
time with a severe illness. It was for this reason 
that this widowed aunt brought him up. If one 
educates another’s child one’s heart is drawn 
towards him all the more because one has no 
authority over him. 

c® T*rfa cwi stw. 

I will meet you in the evening. 

I will take my meal before ten o'clock 
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I have been unwell since yesterday. 

^t>( f^rVS %$us "srffsr '*kr'<i> <tt^rtf%. 

I have received great assistance at his hands. 

«ttw. 

He reads inside his house. 

«rw?r 

He went in the direction of the Police station. 

^rl ‘'Jf^r^sr <5f^'s ^Ft?r 

Much good to the world has been done by the Press. 
^ 5ft? Ft^. 

I want leave for two days. 

tT 5 ^ cwf«raT* ftfsrs fus ?T*r 3cs. 

T’is true my heart yearns to see Ram. 

fit's 55t^l or Mrrs '®rrstTn jit^ 

Go back from here. They will go with me as far 
as that. 

<£ff% <!> U t/* r R. 

He set off towards the capital accompanied by 
Got a mi and the others. 
fc?f^5r»f ^jf\*>X3[C<F t£13i*T *1 Tt ^ •fl. 

Such distress of mind comes not but from separa- 
tion from one’s beloved. 
fOv* *f<1 C3Ft*f *f«f tfsi, <5t 3 Tfa1 sra. 

It’s no joke for an old man to walk twenty miles 
in one day. 

<rr#fa 

He is going towards his house. 

*T|X** vd'W'S. Look towards him. 

C*lf5^fa Bt%l <rfe*R. He continued to 

gaze at Potance’s face. 
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•srprfs ^ 

He has a sincere love tor me. 

■Sftfa f^t? fe<F ( w ) 

I am for settling the quarrel. 

<4 f^l ^#5. 

This i» beyond all understanding. 

: ^j ( wtt ) ^ c.^ m*. 

There is no animal sagacious like the tiger ; as 
sagacious as the tiger. 

SitrsrROTS f»«?l ^T5<r? ntff ! srajf5tft ^ iTft. 

Among landlords he is the biggest rogue and 
oppressor. 

■5TPWI 

Speaking among ourselves the work after all is 
not entirely unprofitable. 

fafa b\m\ c*W. 

He went away in the direction of the mountain 
cave. 

C5TCT* ^T?T3l 4 $ 

Those who had gone with wood in the early, 
morning (towards morning) heard this news. 

Thi* use of in found in Tagore's work. 

It seems to be anomolous. 

Q T "srrf^l^ *f*TT $ 

He even went so far as to embrace her. 

Unknown to Ram, Lakshman gave orders. 

^5lt5^ *lt*f 

There is no sin beyond the ken of one's conscious- 


ness. 
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'®rTfsr 'srff^r »r(^. 

I did not come owing to iilhealth. 

*mr?r ^rsr ^*rl 'S1&'®. 

On the score of religion it is good to speak the 
truth. 

4 c 5 ^ w^i cth srfc 

So far no decision has been arrived at in regard 
to his pay. 

5fl ’Itssl ’rtFS 511. 

I wont give up the paper until I receive my pay. 
CT? 5Rtieri1 '^rf'TsTfW *ftft (TFfa fft^PT 'SRPTfC^ 
j r«brf c i ^?f^» 

But in the eyes of society love cannot prove its 
claim by any document. 

c^r. 

Within her breast the clock of time had stopped 
for ever. 

Ofa f**T. 

In a moment he leapt out of the room and ran 
in the direction of the village. 

<f1Nt w\?\ ^ ^ 

He was very angry with the other two men be- 
cause they had neglected their *duty in 
coming. 

But they had nothing — not even wearing apparel. 

farte ^rl artsr 

She will practise austerities only up to the time 
of her marriage. 
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•‘TCS Bt%l 

Then with a little laugh he spoke looking towards 
Sakuntala. 

■srffr af% cw*f, 4 <srfat?i <2ff% ^f%C5 

I cannot understand whether she feels towards 
me a** I feel towards her. 
tf*w *tffS*T| (7F*R ^PFTsr ^?rtC5. 

Since her first sight of him Sakuntala has been 
queer. 

c»rf*rai ■srafV 3rt^ ;m<T ^®n '®rfc^R =rl. 

Since seeing her — lie never mentions his return 
to the city. 

’SFS’H ■srRt* 'SftRfa 5lfp® ^®n ^ srf^. 

While she was before me she spoke no word 
with me. 
f^T^T ’TnrsTt^t 

With a heavy sigh he said. 

*rf*r ! c®Rrtw^ ■srfii ^ 

Friends — if I cannot tell you whom can I tell ? 

fsfa srm 

She is sitting like a figure in a picture, thinking 
of her companions. 

cst’rrs 

I am in the place of your friend. 

< ®Tf^ 5^ — Interest will run from to-day. 

<5RFrf^5 

Immediately before or after this. 

— Every alternate day. 
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<41 c^R «t'4sr 'art^r mt. 

No news has come up to date. 

^tf?r gt*s«i ?r, n <srt^t»rt«. *t®i \ *. *i. 

Thanks to this trickery the priest was for a time 
confused. 

w ^?r sri. 

In spite of his large salary he cannot make both 

ends meet. 

<2f«rf^??5rrsrr^tcs( *fr ^ cm* ^f?rc*R. 

Rain banished Sita in order to p!ea-e his subjects. 

*rr®rT?r Rsf^rrt^ ^%*r. 

Priyambada spoke to Anusuya without the King 
knowing. 

srr *tf^r srftR ^rr f»f«r ^ 

'srt^rai ?rR ’^fortes-. 

She remembered to have come and bathed in this 
tank on many occasions, from time to time, 
on holy days. 

c*\ ^ 

*rr% ^ 'stwR ■mntiR* ^*rar firai 

Like a mad man he suddenly rushed out of the 
room and in the darkness passed across the 
burial ground like a gust of wind. 

<7\ Cl >5TOCT d &5( TO 

c^rf^f to. 

It seemed to her improbable that she was still in 
the world and still had the appearance of a 
lady of good family. 
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*tc© s 

Since your departure he is withering away more 
and more each day. 

51*1 — 1 will give rice in return for 

money. 

4 FlIRTsI — Those houses are for sale. 

4 About the middle of this month. 

The following points must be carefully noted with 
regard to the prepositions 

I. The pronoun is used in tin* stem formation and 

not in the genitive with f<Hl and some 

other words. 

II. and are often pi c fixed to nouns. 

*rK 

From the year 1314 to the year 1316. 

III. can only be elegantly used with a Sanskrit 
word. 

The king entered the harem with his wife. 

IV. With certain woids the tendency is to form 
a compound word according to the rules of Sandhi and 
Sanias. I his is especially so with 

and some others. The noun of course cannot be in- 
flected in such cases. 

— In order to see. 

— Towards the town. 

—According to the Shastras. 

HtSPrfft 1 — accordance with religion. 

1 

HtVlfiMtCT/ Near tllC kin -' 

— Beneath the tree. 
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V. Words like qw, &c. when used with neuter 

pronouns do not cause the pronouns to be inflected in 
the genitive. 

<7f ^ (not \5t3Tfa — For that reason. 

fa ^ 4 

fa fafa^f ° r W at reason Concerning this. 

IV. The use of double prepositions is common. 

'Sltft frfal C^Olfg. 

I have received large sums from him. 

3TC5f ^ fag *tfa5? (A *PTS^ 

fas? fall. 

All his little stock of wordly knowledge was 
gained from books. 

CT W fa®^ ?E?fa (A fa? C’fC? ?fa fa, 
wc*r? fa c»ire 

My arguments have not been put forward on 
religious grounds but on general considera- 
tions. 

^ ’Thfa -rtfsnrl 

A great stone was lifted from the heart of 
Sucharita. 

A few prepositions require further consideration. 

— Signifies. — 

(1) Rest on the surface of a thing. 

— On the ground. 

(2) Support. 

Fffatt «tfafa fa’sfa 

The palace is supported on four pillars of chrystal. 

(3) Higher than. 
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5^ oFtwr w or«ri *rt?. 

Clouds are visible at a height of more than four 
miles from the earth. 

'SfTfa CSt^lT^r — I am above? you. 

( 4 ) More than. 

*PT — More than twenty miles. 

“3M* ^tOTT Sw 

His expenditure outruns his income. 

(5) Position over. 

*rr<m 

A bird is flying above his head. 

The Emperor rules over the whole of India. 

( 6 ) (Conjointly with fwl ) across. 

^ fwl “5TW4 

Many boats are passing over the river. 

fwl *w farres. 

The road passes across the open ground. 

Notice also the following uses of 
( 1 ) ^T5f 

He became enraged against me. 

5«. 

I fit the arrow in the bow but I cannot discharge 
it at t against) the stag. 

Why does he cast aspersions on me in this manner 
without a reason ? 

■ 2) esc*! srtOTT 

A mother’s love for her child. 

(3) «ffa1 — Knock at the door. 
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(4) c^r ^ csrfcfa ^ 4^1 fo <;f%rs nrfiR. 

On t lie whole he had some vague idea (of the 
thing). 

(s) «itsrt*( fare ri 

But he does not put pressure upon any body for 
rents — that is enough. 

(6) ^RT Adding gall to wormwood. 

(7) ^ 'sfatTfe *ff«J I ha ve 

heard he has been charged with forgery. 

(8) <F^1 ; ®t s rn^ ^51 st 5 ^ C*t£® ®Ttf^t®T He went 
on smoking pipe after pipe of strong tobacco. 

(9) OStSRl C^ttR, ^ -5ft 

<F$i1 ^r\Q. You are very impertinent. You dare to con- 
tradict everything I say ! 

(10) ^ Besides that, I have 

heard you are a confirmed miser. 

Nst^ <8TOT G$p\, mzw He has many 

sons — some of them may come. 

^ Between you and me. 

Among friends 

Between g and io o'clock. 

^n:$fl ^1 f^©C3. Within the room. 

i*& You must answer 

the question within one hour. 

But <£& You have a whole 

hour to answer the questions. 

^ — Within this week. 

— as used to form the superlative degree has been 
illustrated elsewhere. 
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4 C*Ttt^ JICSfT (71 <4 5ft5f *tTE<T 

Amorim these people there is no one capable of perform- 
ing this task. 

^T5 Jf*t C3FtW* 3lJ!fT fa ^51 5Tfw sfl. No glii is 
to he had within twenty miles of this place. 

wpl VfH TtpPtZ 3IC*fT — The price will be under ten rupees. 

srcsfT — Before evening. 

'iof 5Tt$fT — Befor** the loth. 

fafTO* — In a moment. 

'XI OTsff fa. What is the difference be- 

tween these two ? 

■£]?f -lOT 'S\U\5 — You have come very early. 

5IOT Gfv\ sr^. Here and there there is water. 

H m M — He gets fever occasionally. 

In the two last examples is an adverb. 

— \ s generally used in the sense of "near.’ 
faptu ^P\ He lives near the town. 

It is also used idiomatically in other wavs. 

■5jp5rt?r fain? ¥tfa ^1- This trick wont succeed 

with me. 

~5T|*rf^ fafa "-T'S — In my eyes lie is a rogue. 

■STfat^ *F5 *TRt*f- hi my eyes this work 

is very had. 

is also used in the same way. 

■arprt* fapfe Bl^l '{Srora. He has taken 

much money from me. may be used instead of 

in this sense. 

— colloquial. 

<X)FT^[. Where have you come from ? 

CWfa From this place to that place. 

^ I get fever after io o'clock. 
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Where shall 1 begin to read ? 
CWfa Any where you like. 

C^F — From now onwards. 

^ — W& — *tC*F. 

). Wealth is meant to be 

spent properly. 

C^T SfC 3 ^ «R5 f^T^tf^'5 lie has been banished 

for life. 

^ ^£31^ *F5 ^fsrfa ^ fiBtaE. All my store 

of happiness for this life has been used up. 

Q\*\ ^vo He has bidden his 

country farewell for ever. 

fffftjfe Wf'Q cmi. Even a hand maids life 

is better for you. 

5t®rt* feW CTO* **. For me a 

salary of iooo rupees is nothing. 

W Sfv® *Ft*TI *rtTO Work will be begun 

again in proper time. 

^Tfsrfa TO C®TW A man after my own heart. 

*KS)^ TO lie loves me like a son. 

^SFTOS ^ TO 'STfatFF fit's. Allow me 

to rest for one day at leasst. 

**£33 ^F«T TO TO ^fl Cfl*. The clock of 

time was stopped for ever. 

Prcl — . 

*1. Work cannot be done without 

spending money. 

^r#5 «rr?r *rcfe ntfir. I can 

endure all things except dishonour. 

^rf%ST5l ^S5l ^ 

experience it is very difficult to be far-sighted. 


Without 
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m Besides this there are 

many other reasons. 

^ Wl^ f$*l. Every one was there except 

Jadu. 

-rfo There is no other remedy 

but this. 

With regard to fasfl it is to be* noted that it is used — 
'i) With the locative — f^rl then precedes the noun, 
fasfl ft 9 Tft 5fl. I cannot see without 

spectacles. 

( 2 ) With the nominative — ftsrl then follows the noun, 

gfa ftsfl ^ I have no other friend 

but you. 

(3) With the accusative case — following the noun. 

f^1 *t«1 srt^. W ithout him there 

is no need for me to go. 

ftsfl ft 5 ]! Without religion life is naught, 

f^, and are also u-ea with a 

preceding nominative, as in the sentence — '4] < Q 0 \ 
•T& There can be no play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out. 

These words however are not used with the noun 
following them in the locative case, 

as used in the following sentence (from R. N. 
Tagore) must be carefully studied. 

fas srfatfe ff5l c'sWw '5Tf«r 1% 

What other fault have F committed in your 
eyes — apart from the fact that I am dead. 

sTt’fttf— ^rfa. 

smr&f }5|1 f£§[ The letter will arrive by 

the first or second proximo. 
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—I will reach home by night- 
fall. 

^fT#t VfOTT T>V?\ fH I will pay by the first 

of next mbnth. 

^rprl fft$. Send it direct to me. 

^ ^rt^r <*& f^t W*ai *rts. 

Write a letter addressed to him and send it care of 
Sushil Babu. 

( 7 \ erai ^Tt<* <rpn f*rc«t foracs. 

That tenant has executed a Kabulyat in favour of the 
Zemindar. 

'srffa <T3T<I<I I will go straight home. 

SFqjWT* snim Yesterday 1 

presented a petition to your honour. 

It will be noticed that words like 
&c. have been placed with the preposition.-. They are 
used as such with the nominative case hut they really 
form adverbial phrases. (Vide chapter on adverbs). 



CHAPTER XVI 

Conjunctions. 


Disjunctives are — 


r+*- 

-But. 

•fl 

fw 


5lfe»I 

'smi 


| 

f* 

Or. 



if^^l 



ills'!.— If 



qflf ill— 1 


Conjunctives are — 


<iw| 

«iHfS 

■srf’ts) 


And. 

Also. 

Moreover. 

1 Moreover. 
Besides. 

Likewise. 


If. 


— Although. 


'SWmrThen. 

— Nevertheless. 
Even then. 

C*R — In order that ; so 
that. 

C*1 — In order that. 

— That is to say. 


18 


Consequently 
— And also. 

— Rather. 

"5RW) Then, There- 
upon. 

*mj Further - 


^5| Consequently. 


■a 1 

C*l 

-® fa file's 

a fafim 

c£J^ WSJ 
WSJ 


4 

Therefore. 
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"«*) For. ’""I However. 

^T**i h , , ,, . , 

I In as much as. ^ I Nevertheless. 

C^R »HJ 

1 ttC5 — Lest. <<|3R CT — So that. 

^(*wl — Because, as. 


Correlative conjunctions are— 


If. 


C^R — <?5SR — As — so. 
5r«R— \5*R— Since— so. 

’rf^T's 

««rts i 

^8 


Yet: 

Nevertheless. 


*lfas 

wfasrK 


* 

m51 . 


Although. 


Then 


fa* ) 

— On the one hand. 

— On the other hand, 
v® — Not only. — — But also. 
^ — Either. — ^ — Or. 
fa— Either, —fa — Or. 


— Neither. — ^ — Nor. 


Examples. 

^f*T ^ — You and Sushil. 

^ mi ^vs r® ^tPT 5fl. 

Whether you go yourself or not— it makes no 
matter. 
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TfTfa fas ntfs si ^sstt 55 s sts sfts si. 

I cant swim — therefore I wont go out of my depth. 

sfl ^ TO 

If the mountain wont go to Mahammad then 
Mahammad himself will go the mountain. 

W (7f <Rl ^ ^Btfl *§C«l 

If the money is not paid then the property will 
be put up to auction. 

*T5r1 ^5 WWft < 2 Wt *1 

The king is very oppressive. His subjects have 
become unruly in consequence. 

?fa «Wi:*i <■$ '»rrfH toS #rtfo 

You have done this work well. Consequently I 
am pleased. 

*3 'srprfw c^rfi^ 

Hither I or you must go. 

^Tt®l *rfR. 

There is theft in every house - therefore I am 
consoled. Where crime is universal - my 
weakness is pardonable. 

Kvery one is religious be he Hindu or Musalman. 

T?F *2fa*T f% 5^*1 1% 3ftSF 

TOF© TOFF %f^5. 

Whether powerful or weak — whether great or 
small — all must stand with bowed heads be- 
fore the majesty of a king. 

dW SfalfpT. 

In the forest they had no concern with all these 
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pleasures — on the contrary. in all things they 
had to endure extreme privation. 

*rmw ^rl 

He remained on the qui vive for „fear lest they 
should discover his designs. 

W 5rt. 

You are a child. Moreover, you must remember 
that no one will listen to a child even if he 
cries himself hoarse. 

*rnrt faster 3R* 

#5Tl 

He has lost his capital and unfortunately he has 
become addicted to drink. 

©fsnrl ^rf^r 

♦f- 

I was astonished to hear that you behaved so 
harshly to a friendless man. 

Moreover, I have heard this also, that he has been 
driven away from the village once for all. 

^rfnrl *rtel ^ ^1 *rte1 ^1 orfaro *tR 

Whatever we do or say — God knows. 

TO* *t«R Hft* — To do or die. 

T* aff’fl C5WC* "itl V fH 
Be quiet or I will punish you. 
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f*T*1 C*T«I1 *1^1 ^Tt*T 

*11^5 ^C^. 

You must stud)' diligently in your youth, other- 
wise you will si/fifVr greatly afterwards. 

You will come here — if not I will go there. 

tr*r c*tbf fw*\. 

Ten or twelve people were present. 

c*rr? ^ esw* orft. 

You are very wicked. Hut it is not your fault. 
It is entirely your father's fault. 

The chief of the brigands said — Move and you die. 

wfo*\ ■ p f s ^ 

This refuge is the hnmr of sweet peace ; yet my 
right arm quivers. 

^-r m'ft ^ srfc^iT c^T’Tfa 

(but) 'sfwi^ ’tft*. 

How strange a thing it is that a man of my rank 
should find so sweet a prize in such a place 
as this. But the door of the future stands 
wide in every place. 

f*rai 'srtm 5 rf*ral^snn cro?! 

'srtfinrtfs. ^ sra. 

It is not a fact that I have com# to water the 
flowers simply because my father ordered me. 

^ fSttrerel 

It is for this very reason I am called Priyanbada. 

'ff*l *I1W^ (for-corrobora- 
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tion) *nrMt *rr*ra *t1wN '®rr?r **rwaf 

You have given your love to a worthy object. 
For in what haven save 4he sea can the waters 
of the great rivers find a refuge ? 

'Q&f csfrfsf '®rf^rT?r 'srf% 

Not only is your condition pitiful but midday is 
the time of violent heat. 

^FfWl . 

Thereupon he addressed Sakuntala saying — 

*iT« ^rf's ’ttf^ f% sfl . 

If you want to go, go, but it is doubtful whether 
you will be able to do so. 

He is robust to look at but hf* has no strength. 

The air is naturally still but it is put in motion 
by heat. 

srt^t 

Ram is wise yet he is under his wife’s thumb. 

^sri ^f^rtsi. 

However, this time I forgive you. 

*ITS f^5 orf’t'Q <?R 51*11 *tf^s sfl. 

You may go but take care that you are not 
run^pver. ^ 

Sfffa fa? *5rp^r 

Though he is poor — yet he has done many 
good deeds. 
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'srrfsf 3 rt^to5 

Lest he should not come — I will go to his house. 

ntcf <?f 'srrft (TFtJ? ^?r ft srft. 

Lest he should get angry I made no answer. 

<rtsri *rft <2tsrfr^ ^ sfl ^sri ^ ) cwct 

If the king does not protect his subjects — then 
disorder becomes rife in the land. 

*fftt <7f =$1 ^T|C^ fw«T 

1% 

Kven if he has made a mistake, what’s the use of 
abusing him all the day ? 

*rf*f 'Q *T* ^ $t5 ^>tv5 

Although he works carefully yet he cannot rid 
himself of the pressure of business. 

*rf*TQ ^FT^5t f<i«ic^ ^cS 3^srtn[. 

Although the work has been delayed yet it is 
very beautiful. 

*f*r ^© ssrei fw&t*. 

If I had money I would give you a present. 

Though he is a boy yet he is clever. 

#re '*mv$ ^«rrf*r ^ ^rtfsr c$t*nr* 

fires 5fl- 

Though I have wealth yet I wont be able to 
give you any thing pow. 

fefii wzjw os\i rfre srffinrl c^firs. 

If he had not come the robbers would have 
killed you. 
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ct Hi '*rtf5r ^ 4«lttH «rfa. 

Stay here until I come. 

fftv$ ^sTe* c$W^ 

The rat said — so long as my teeth remain un- 
broken — I will go on gnawing your bonds. 

^tf^r 'Htfro® ’Ttfa hi ^T?r*i *rtHT«T c*fcfor 'sr^«r 

I cannot come because 1 have pain in my bowels. 

<®rffsr c^TJflr^ ffa ^tH«i fanl c$t*rr^ 

’tfc* Hi. 

I will give you medicine because without it you 
cannot obtain relief. 

fold ^nrl 

As he is ill — 1 wont go. 

fie has gone to Calcutta with the idea of amassing 
wealth. 

4$ twrfw. 

I dismised him for this bad work. 

^f*r ^1 *rr*rrF5 ^rnsrnr f5nw ^rfE^. 

Owing to your nonarrival my plan proved abortive. 

<5^3 <*rf%n 

2^*1 ^^1 ’if^tf^E^R. 

Not only is danger close at hand but Ram has 
also become very weak. 

’ratrifcT ’ttffa <4HH TOfiRtH 

CT C^tH <2fSf| fH^tS 'HtfHTS *lfC?T Ht^. 

The Police stood round the Emperor's carriage 
so that none of his subjects could approach 
him. 
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CJ\ C»!T^S1 *Tf TO 

That man is neither good nor bad. 

^ — Remain or go. 

03t?tR ^ ^ f^l* *tfF8 ?f3T 

<7Rl <5T$ft1 (or) *ItRl yfaFWPft 

So long as your friend remains unmarried she will 

devote herself to**n ascetic life or pass all her 
days in the companionship of the deer. 

wrI *it* fora fo, ^Ffoi 'srftts *rfos 

W5 ^Tff^ ^®11 4%^ 

*R2ifoe ^1 for 

Rut what further 100 m for doubt exists since she 
speaks no word to me : yet when I begin to 
speak she listens attentively with all her 

ears. 

foj^ ^^511 (7i c^^.^tfo fori j>fo 

^forl *foil 

A dead body is not a thing of such value that 
any one would steal it by means of a trick 
and carry it away. 

bt*«ra foss *firfoi fos vfw (R wt* 

c?>s 3 t^ 

Then after long consultaton the four men decided 
that it would be a good thing to spread 
the news that all the funeral obsequies had 
been completed. 

It is not necessary to consider the conjunctions 
individually at any length. The examples given will 
be sufficient to indicate their uses. The idiomatic 
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uses of '^Tfa, ^1, and have been separately 

dealt with in Chapter XXT. 

A few remarks only may be added here, 
i. Where in English we find two verbs joined by 
a conjunction, Bengali often prefers to use a participle 
and a verb. 

^ — Go and tell him. 

4? ^«rt eft 

One word more and I have done. 

II. Where we find a disjunctive conjunction in 
English, Bengali often employs an appositional 
construction. 

f&i feft wit *rft 

I will go within two or three days. 

ffa — Is equivalent to the English expres- 
sion “five or six days.” 



CHAPTER XVII 


Interjections. 

Interjections are the vocal expressions of feeling and 
they may therefore be classified according to the 
emotion which they express. 

(i) Sorrow. 


3T9 


5l r’E'Stf’? — Ah luckless me. 

'sit: 

8 

Alas! 

8 1 



51 ' Oh ! God. 

. 




'srfti <?®r*rr<! m *5^ to? . 

Alas-what have you not suffered ! 


( 2 ) Pain^calling for relief.’’ 


'SJTl 

JltW 

^•511 

a 

^t^rtpr - 


v iJfl 
O ! 


O! 


The first six particles originally meant the calling 
of the sufferer to his parents for help. They have now 
lost all reference to parents and are used generally. 

^Tf; C*tt'?1 — Oh ! how illstarred am 1. 

« 5 Ttt1 50 c^f^Tfa — Oh ! I am dead. 
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( 3 ) Admiration — wonder — astonishment. 

w m 

, Bravo. 

^1 

Excellent. 

Wi (Tffo — Is that so ! (In wonder). 

<51*1 C*lTiT „ , 

1 Well done my son. 

^1*1 <?Tt?f 5TM J 

or f^| is often used to introduce an expression 
of admiration or wonder. 

f^R(1 How beautiful ! 

— How astonishing ! 

— How wonderful ! 

OPf — What a beautiful country ! 

Otf — Well done ! 

(TTfartJ — What peerless beauty ! 

— Exquisite ! 

f^F ® — (Sarcastically). How ugly ! 

Oh* ! Suhrit Babu, I see, is, also concerned in this. 
(4) Contempt — disgust. 

(a) or is used in addressing a person 
contemptuously. 

W3 •rsT*R — You wretch ! — You scoundrel ! 

(b) ^ Pish I ff ff fk Fie ! fa* Fie ! 

TfafaPfa 
jprfstw ■ 
jm W 


How disgusting ! 
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nm fa ! What nonsense ! 

^Sr Fie ! you have done this 1 

5* 55— Fie, Fie ! 

S’*\ — 05 t*Tf* •TC- Phew — you think if 

you beat me you will get off scot free ! You cannot do 
that. 

^twSl Phew ! did the 

vSaheb actually do this ? 

(5) Vexation. 

^ts f i£j*R WH •Tfl*. Mow annoying ! 

I have no time to see him now. 

(6) Prohibition. — Stop ! Knough ! 

(7) Sudden recollection. 

'Q 'S C3l — ^f^ 5 ! (TIC® By the way I must go 

to office. 

'S 'Q C? 1 — By the bye. 

(8) Drawing attention to a fact. 

'S Wfe : 5 fC ? I *tC 9 Look my stick has fallen 

in the water. 

(9) Calling for help. 

3 Tfft Wl Mother earth, save me. 

(10) Calling for protection. protection. 

^KCR. (Genitive case) I swear by God. 

Ctft^ I swear by my religion, 
iffsrfa. Protect me O King. 

^1 ^ CSffiiT I swear to you I don’t 

know any thing more. 

Other expressions are sometimes used. 

3Tt^i% f 4^*Tl <£)«TtW ^ *TFR ? Mercy on 

me f Do you suppose I must sit here alone ? 
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May be derived from “Mary” through the 

Portugese. 

^rr^l srfa. Hang them. 

^TpTf^ ^1 *1^. If you love me. 

^ Long live the king. 

C'S'fSTfa ^5^, Curse you. 

Very often when in sorrow Bengalis call on the 
name of the God whom they worship. 

*>1$ Wi ^rrc-sfl. Save me Durga. 

The following are some of the forms of swearing, 
cursing, blessing &c. 

Upon my word. 

ssrgFrfa [ I solemnly swear. 

(TTftl £ TX J 

3^*1. In the' name of all that is 

sacred. 

CSFftS Curse you. 

Wt^. Curse you. 

*T May God who 
humbles the proud, judge them. 

May you be successful. 

May your words be fulfilled. 
^Tff^ f% How bold the rogue is (How 

broad his breast). 

^*1 1% C?. Is that so ? 

What a nuisance ! 

^ What insolence ! 

w ' 5 tT h to J 

44C«1 <71. You surprise me ! 
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CTWfa. Capital ! 

C T 5'PTfa This reflects great credit on you. 

f|> f% Kvery one cried “shame”. 

5^f ) Hush ! be quiet. 

^ * 

s^ 6 ! f^. Plague take you. 

Note takes either the Dative or the Locative case. 

ST* Shame on him. 

(s\ ^Hoi. He is of little account. 

*Tf*ilW fipf. A curse on the sinner. 

In phrases like WjrPC *\fes 

th.e word is u*ed contemptuously with the dative 

case, implying that the speaker wants to avoid the 
person referred to. 

(locative) is frequently used with 
*ff ! f 3TS* *ltCT ^ 

is also used contemptuously with the locative. 

C*fT*fa Blessed (i. e. cursed) be this 

country ! 

sT* I Away with him , 

'sts ^c?r ^5 irg^j 

Means “hoof”. The person spoken of is 

likened to a beast. 

To express the phrases “ Good morning ” “ Good 
Evening ” The Bengalis would say — 

or 

*rff*r means — “ Well, good bye.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CASES. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

The subject of the verb stands in the nominative 
case. In Bengali there is no distinction between the 
singular and plural forms of the verb ; there is only one 
form for both. Some grammarians, however, talk of 
two numbers. The consequence is that various diffi- 
culties arise which have to be explained away. Beames 
for instance, on page 10 of his Grammar, says — “The 
distinction between the plural and singular forms is 
not very strongly marked in Bengali and we conse- 
quently find plural nouns with a singular verb and 
singular nouns with a plural verb.” On page 40 
Beames conjugates the present tense of as follows — 

Singular. Plural. 

^ — [ am. "srpTCl <5ftfsr-we are. 

^ ssrffipl— thou art. *Tf5— you are. 

<?T — he is. — they are. 

This is confusing, since ^Tff? can be used with 
"STffSl, C*rPTl or can be used with (singular) 

and can be used with \ 5 t 5 fa 1 (plural) etc. 

The proper conjugation is — 

1 st person i$, <«rf ft, *Tff 5- 

2 nd person ^ OSfat 
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3rd person CT, fsft. 

In tlic second and third persons there are two 
forms ; the one used when the agent is of inferior 
status and the other when the agent is of respectable 
rank. 

The I Bengali will never make a mistake in the use 
of the different forms. lie will always use 'STffspI with 

and C5t3l, and with and will 

always be followed by and by 

In other words, the use of the different forms does 
not depend on the question whether there is one or 
more than one subject of the verb but on the rank of 
the agent or agents. 

Again, Beanies says on page 72 of his Grammar that 
when the reciprocal, mutual or joint action of several 
agents is indicated the subject is in the plural and the 
verb in the singular. This again is incorrect. If the 
agents are of respectable rank the verb will take the 
form which Beames calls the plural ; but if they are 
of inferior rank, it will take the form which he calls the 
singular. A single agent if of respectable rank will 
take a verb in the so called plural form. It fc for 
instance correct to say — 

WtWPTfal *fa**1^ I ^ — The male and female 

servants are quart elling ; and it is correct to say — 

— The Kings are quarrel- 
ling among themselves. 

But one must also say fTt^rl “The King 

is quarreling.” It would be as incorrect to say irfal 
as it would be to say 

So we find— ^ ? What are you 

19 
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(singular and plural) talking about ? and 1 ) 1% 

? What are you (singular and plural) talking about ? 
^ and are used in poetry generally and in prose 

in addressing inferiors or (affectionately) relatives and 
young children ; and C'StWl in addressing people of 
respectable rank with whom one is on terms of friend- 
ship. 

(a) The first pefson. 

^srTfSr — I will go home. 

'srffc C5&I — Your humble servant will try. 

Here the speaker puts himself humbly into the third 
person and the verb is in the inferior form. 

(b) The second person. 

f^r — Are you going to Calcutta ? 

f*i1 fcrc— Sir, you 

will kindly help me ? 

Here out of respect (your honour) is used for 

and the verb has taken the honorific termination 
which Beames would call the third person plural. 

(c) The third person. 

<7f — He has beaten his own father, 

lift W.WF1 TOW* l I. ..educated, 

<7T CWM^I Wttt srt J 

(Tf' denotes a pefson of inferior and f%fsr a person of 
superior rank, hence the use of the different forms of 
the verb. 

(i) The use of the terminations c£|, ^ in the 

nominative cjtee has already been discussed in the 
Chapter on the Declensions. 

'STprfa <£&• — You and I are one. 
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This form is frequently used when nouns denoting 
animals are the subject of the active verb. 

*ttfT Horses pull carriages. 

CSTHt* m Your cattle have 

destroyed my trees. 

The horse has kicked him. 
This form of termination is always used when the 
action described is characteristic of the nature of the 
animal and denotes a natural or customary trait. In 
other case.** the ordinary nominative form may be used. 

(2) When two or more subjects of different persons 
are agents of the verb, the verb agrees in number 

always with the highest, in the order of first, second 
and third person. 

3 W&A You, he and 1 will 

go together. 

'3 ? — Did you and Hari 

Babu see the Kmperor? 

(3) With two or more nouns the plural termination 
is only added to the last of them. 

‘ The boys and girls are 

dancing. 

In figurative sentences like the following — 

“ It is only men like Buddha, Christ and Chaitanya 
who can speak the old world truth,’* the plural termina- 
tion added to the last noun denotes “ and other men of 
similar stamp.** 

(4) In Bengali the subject is sometimes omitted, 
especially in colloquial language but only when the 
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agent can readily be inferred from the context and 
from the person of the verb. 

— Look into what a calamity he 

has fallen. 

f^Ml 3fl — No one can tell 

whether he will go or not. 

— This they call a great festival. 

OjjW — That’s a good boy ! 

^1 ^p\ OT — They (i.e. people) boil it in 

this way. 

( 5 ) In Bengali the use of the nominative absolute 
construction is very common. 

W f^t*f — If one merely quarrels it 

wont do — mere quarrelling is of no use. 

— We will go home ai 

sunrise. 

•It 'STtf^T ^ — If you don’t come, it will be 

very inconvenient. 

-rtwl < 2 fsrt^l ferft '^rcrl fw*i— His 

subjects raised the standard of revolt on account of the 
oppression of the sovereign. 

<7M1CT ifl He will be 

displeased if I don’t go there. 

— The work must be 

finished while it is day. 

( 6 ) In Bengali as in other languages the object of 
an active verb becomes the subject when the verb is in 
the passive. 

C&tfwfa — The Chaukidar has caught 

the thief or in the passive CBtfwfaT* ffal CFfaftl 
The thief has been caught by the Chaukidar. 
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(/) In discussing Bhabbachya on page 71 of his 
Grammar, Beames says is used with a past participle 
and the agent is put in the genitive case as in the 
sentence — 

— I know him. 

Beames says the literal translation of this is “ of me 
him known it is.” 

He similarly explains the phrase — *lt'OTl 
— He has eaten. 

He adds also that in the sentence — 

— The horse had been sent to the auction ; 
the agent is not mentioned, the sentence being merely 
impersonal as in the phrase — 

’SJprctCT ^ You shall be called 

when necessary. 

I do not agree with this explanation. 

WRI — and \ 5 W appear to me to be 
verbal nouns and not past participles. As such they 
govern and in the objective case ; the 

genitives and "s'fc'fa being possessive genitives. 

I would therefore translate the sentences literally in 
this way. 

(1) My knowing him is a fact. 

(2) His eating (meal) has taken place. 

(3) The sending the horse to the sale had taken 
place. 

(4) The calling you will be done when necessary. 

This use of the verbal noun is one of the commonest 
constructions in the language, (vide remarks on 
gerunds (Chapter ix.) 
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Other examples of this construction of verbal nouns 
(Bhabbachya) are — 

c£| ^?Tl *Tl — One cannot travel on this road. 

It is impassable. 

Note the distinction between and ^31 in a 

sentence like this. 

*Tl — Would mean — not that the road is 
impassable but that it has gone out of use. 

c£| WT ^ThSfl qfa •fl — One cannot bathe in this water. 
Here Beames says the nominative is not expressed or 
even implied. These constructions also I would explain 
as the use of verbal nouns in the nominative case. 

So v£) m C*f[Wl — One cannot lie down in 

this room. 

' 5 l1 7 rl — I came. My coming was a fact. 

(8) A verb is not inflected for gender except in the 
Sanskrit style of literature when Sanskrit passive 
participles sometimes take a feminine termination to 
agree with a feminine agent. 

'sfaRTl StfPfJJTfsrl #Tl ’Wf *rf^5l 

— Hearing this, Sakuntala became tearful and fell 
at the King’s feet. 


The Accusative . 

The accusative case expresses the direct object of 
a transitive verb. 

'STfft Orf^ratf? — I have seen him. 

— The boy is reading a book. 

The use or non-use of the inflection (ft has been 
dealt with in the Chapter on the declensions. It is 
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only necessary to add here that the neuter pronouns, 
contrary to the usual rule take the inflection in such 
sentences as— What do you mean by 
Samas ? They call this the Rathjatra. 

What is meant by unhappiness ? 

There are however one or two other uses of this 
case which require notice. 

(i) When a transitive verb governs two nouns both 
in the accusative and indicates that the first object is 
converted into the second object — then only the first 
accusative takes 

forKsl ^ v8«iic* 

God has made these two man and wife. 

fwsi a fac? <rff§ *ft^. 

He can turn night into day and day into night. 

« c$t®r fei srtw ct ^ ctf^rfes ntra. 

One who knows magic can make a stick appear 
like a snake. 

frmtcwi ar^rt^s nterc. 

Logicians can make a bad reason appear to be a 
good reason. 

f"WOT 

If one knows English well one can turn ‘yea* to 
‘nay* and ‘nay* to ‘yea*. 

There are exceptions however even to this rule. 

e. g. OT *H m VfkH ft®I. 

He made my body water — he pleased me very 
much. 

(2) Rarely in conversation, sometimes in poetry and 
occasionally in prose is used for <&. 
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<®rffSr vsftiT crfkus — I want to see him once. 

Ravan kidnapped Sita and set off* towards Ceylon. 

^5*rfe foefttra tstor ^tfrl #nrl 

So how can I take her as my wife. 

(3) The uninflected accusative is used to denote 
duration of time. 


*tts — He reigned for five years. 

<5rcrf?rfa 

The festival is going on day and night. 

(4) The accusative as well as the locative is used to 
denote ‘motion towards*. 


^tft ^5. 

He visits the Saheh’s house. 


J 


^Ttf^ — I am off to Calcutta. 


Native grammarians call both forms the locative. 

We now come to several very interesting and diffi- 
cult cases in which the termination is used. On 
page 80 of his grammar Beames says — 

“ To express necessity, duty, obligation, the verb is 
put in the infinitive followed by ^s?(1 an<j requires 
either the genitive or dative pf the person affected.** 

He gives as examples — 

— He had to be present. 

and CGfittS C*T*TfW You ought to go there. 

He further adds : — “ in this construction the genitive 
and dative may almost be used indifferently; if there is 
any distinction between them it is that the dative is 
used when necessity or compulsion is implied, the 
genitive when duty or moral obligation is involved.** 
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This distinction however seems to be rather theoretical 
than practical and does not appear to be always strictly 
observed.” 

We are not at present concerned with the use of 
the genitive. 

may mean (i) Suhsil must 
pay Rs. io/- or (2) I must give 10 Rupees to Suhsil. 

When the sentence carries the first meaning the 
question is — “ Is Beames right in saying is in 

the dative case ?” 

The meaning obviously is “Suhsil must pay 
i o rupees.” Beames apparently would translate this 
— “ It is necessary/i?#' Suhsil to pay 10 rupees.” This 
is a use of the dative which is common in Knglish but 
in Bengali all datives are true datives i.e. a dative is 
only used with a verb implying a gift or transfer to a 
person. This is the meaning of the vernacular name 
of the case It is not used in the Knglish sense 

— “ it is right for you to do this. I do not think there- 
fore that is in these cases the dative inflection. It 
is the accusative inflection. In this contention I am 
supported by all native grammarians. The question 
how the case came to be in the accusative is one of great 
difficulty. 

Let us take the following examples. 

— I must go. 

— I was obliged to go. 

5$. 

You must go there once. 

Hindus must not marry widows. 
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In these cases the construction seems to be some- 
what similar to the construction of the accusative and 
infinitive in Latin — it is necessary that I should go — 
me ire necesse est. 

This might explain the constructions given above 
and such .phrases as — I must say 

this.* I must admit this theory seems to me to be 
somewhat farfetched and perhaps the best explanation 
is simply to say that the construction is an inexplicable 
idiom. It would be interesting if Bengali scholars 
would trace the construction to its source. They might 
also at the same time throw some light on the origin 
of the in the following idiomatic phrases 

which I have collected and which I cannot explain in 
any satisfactory way. 

Don’t you remember me ? 

Why should I remember you ? 

Then she remembered the friend of her youth. 

Here itr might be said that the phrase 

is equivalent to a transitive verb — 

'srfsrtr^ w ?rf«t ? 

II. 'S'WCTF *Tl C’TC®! ^ — He must go. If he does not 
go his business will suffer. 

' s fWOTiT tfWfS We want him. 

III. This I think is 

very bad. 

IV. '^rpTf^F ?rf^ ^ — I don’t like it. 

V . ^tc.'A ^5 He 
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has been grievously hurt. He has been grievously hurt 
in his hand. With «Tf5f| in the sense of “to hurt”— the 
object, if an entire animate body, is put in the accusative 
case ; if only part of the body is hurt, the locative case 
is used. * 

VI. ^ fa — Why do you feai; him ? 

VII. <4 This work does itbt J 

befit you ? 

Note CSTfafa is equally correct in this phrase. 

It may be noted here that Bengali grammarians 
usually pay more attention to the logical meaning than 
to the form of the words. In sentences like 

5^C<1 and sun *15? Hi th<>y say of and 

ftafa 5 ^5* '3 This 

of course does not explain how the inflection c?fc come 
to be u<ed. 

VIII. When C*f*rfa (to cause to see) or <TTQfrl is 
used in the sense of “to seem ” “ to appear*’ we find 
sometimes the Bhabbachya construction with the 
accusative case inflections. 

(t) otct 

(2) 

(3) C*M1 

Here the idea is that the moon appears small or 
bright. The construction in the third sentence seems 
to me to be this — “ The seeing the Moon as bright is 
going on.” I would call Of$f| a gerund governing &>*f C<s * 
in the accusative case. So I would also explain 
as equivalent to C*T*H The idea here seems to 

be that the observation of the spectator is a fact. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact of “ sight.” This seems 
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to me to be the only way of explaining the distinction 
between and m k 

In the latter sentence 53r is the nominative and 
is the casual verb “ the Moon shows itself 
small.” Here the emphasis is laid on 53T. 

Take again the sentences and 

Here in the first sentence Mrigendra makes the 
onlooker think he is weak but he may really be strong. 
In the second sentence the idea is that the onlooker 
thinks Mrigendra is weak — the emphasis being laid on 
the idea in the mind of the onlooker. 

I offer these explanations for what they are worth 
hoping that Bengali scholars may consider the point 
and put me right if my theory is wrong. 

Other examples are — 

— Ram appears ill. 

<iFF*n ^ Wfo ri. 

This does not sound well from you. 

What do you think of me ? 

6. Another interesting and idiomatic use of the 
inflection must be noticed. 

He takes no account of time. 

C*J\5W — The whole field. 

<5Tft — The whole village. 

OSR Wfa ^tTtCSf. 

The whole district has been flooded. 

The whole piece of cloth is intact. 
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In thr.se instance's tlu* reduplication of the words 
conveys the idea of “ entirety.” In other cases the 
idea conveyed is different. 

fsfa 

Me is a Pundit as well as a clerk. 

wsfa <rr*ft <rrsw 

Some birds are both water birds and land birds. 

feWW few C^t^T <FT 

I have not only lost my money but have suffered 
severely in other ways. 

H(* is rogue — capable of anything. He is ar^ 
ascetic as well as a cook. 

re ^r<m <m c i 
re ^ *TMt* TW* «t*f ^ ■ #1FT 

If you lose anything through carelessness don't 
tell any body because you will then not only lose your 
property but over and above that people will call you a 
fool. 

Note also — 

C^R. Just as he always was. 

OT> — always the same. 

He has remained a veritable child (from his youth 
to old age). 

It is useful to compare with these idiomatic con- 
structions similar constructions in Hindusthani from 
which they may have been copied. 

Khet Ka Khet — The whole field ; dudh ka dudh ya 
pani ka pani. All milk or all water. 
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Mera rupiye ka rupiya gaya aur phir khud chor ka 
chor buna. I not only lost my money but at the same 
time got the reputation of being a thief. 

. INSTRUMENTAL CASE— Wl,' 

* j * 

The instrumental case signs are and 

Of these signs ^«f^ % \and being Sanskrit 

adjectives are dsed • in Bengali chiefly if not entirely in 
the high literary works of the Sanskritic School of 
writers. They are never heard in ’conversation. They 
are chiefly found with Tafsama words in the nominative 
case. It would be bad style to use these signs with 
purely Bengali word* or words with Bengali termina- 
tions such as 'sfij. Examples — 

<7TCl WTCF TO* % 

His head has been struck off by a soldier with a 
sharp sword. 

CTO srffl CT (7t 

toctto toto #rf^. 

If any one helps you — you must recognize that 
the help came by the agency of God .through that 
person. 

— (ffa) is originally a noun in the instrumental 
case. In modern Bengali it is generally used with the 
noun 4 in the genitive case but in the Sanskritic literary 
style the noun is in the nominative. 

Examples — 

TO 's '©w 

I was covered Ipy my fathers wing and I was 
cowering in fear. 
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f nt-st if?ri ’®rf=rr?T W5*r ^rfcw- 

The sole of my foot is wounded by the sharp* 
points of the Kus grass. 

^ <2t«r*W *t*1 ^ts ^F3l1 3%t 

>2re®it«Jrtc«r * p%*r. ' , • ^ 

The ascetic maidens realizing they could not make 
him desist by frightening Him, spoke by way of tmtice- 
ment. In these examples is u^ed with the nfcun‘in 
the nominative. Some grammarians try to make a 
distinction between its use with Sanskrit and Bengali 
words saying that the Sanskrit ntf^n is put in the 
nominative and the Bengali noun in the genitive* case. 

In modern Bengali the tendency is to use the 
genitive. It is also more correct to use kt*1 with 
animate objects and to use fiffil or the locative form 
with inanimate objects. These distinctions however 
are not always observed and we find and fit'll used 
indiscriminately with both animate and inanimate 
objects. * ? 

finfl i^ually follows a noun in the nominative case. 
It also somet|pies takes a noun inflected with (7F, but 
never apparently a singular noun in the genitive case. 
If the noun denotes an inanimate object fiffl will follow 
the nominative form-if a rational object the accusative 
form with or without the inflection 0 $ as described 
below. 

<?rt* fort ^ 

Send the book by bearer. 

*t*i? fori ^5 (WK5. 

He has covered his face with his clothes. 
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fell #1^1 C5t*Tl— To take out one thorn by 
means of another. (Set a thief to catch a thief). 

The use with a noun inflected in is worthy of 
attention. 

(a) Q\ SRjflDW fell 

(b) fpl c’Fft iiut sfl. 

(c) fwl fa ^5 *1tC3f ? ■ 

The sentences may be translated. 

(a) Much can be done through v that man. 

(b) Nothing pan be done by a fool. 

(c) What can be done by him ? 

I cannot offer any satisfactory explanation of this 
case in C^. Some grammarians say it is the dative 
case, alleging that fell is the participle of the word OTOTl 
to give and that there is an ellipse of some such word 
as \»t^T or ^[9\ i. e. By giving orders to this man 
or — “by throwing the responsibility on this man” much can 
be done. <*Thi s explanation hardly appears satisfactory. 
A possible interpretation is that the case in is really 
a genitive, a survival from Sanskrit grammar in which 
the accusative and genitive are often interchangeable. 

I prefer to leave the construction unexplained a$ an 
idiom only remarking that if fed is the participle ofC^TQ^I 
it does not seem necessary to suppose the ellipse of 
any intermediate word — the noun inc^F being considered 
as the direct object of fed. - 
e. g. (a; “ Giving this man much can be done. ,, 

It is as a matter of fact very easy in some instances 
to confuse the postposition fed with the participle. 
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esfrtw frr*t ’rtsm *f*r® *itf* sfl. 

I cannot help you with money (or) by giving 
money. 

so *3 fen ^ 

In these cases I think ferl is the participle. 

The use of fen meaning " by way of " “via*’ should 
be noted. 

4 $ *TR fen 

Formerly the river usecLto run by this place. 

«Tlfa fen f*r#t I Will go to Delhi via 

Patna. 

Xote also — when used with pronouns follows 
the genitive or the stem — 'STfeS or 3t*(1 ; *^* and 

follow the stem but is rare. With a rational 

object fell would usually take the inflection as 

■SRfW fen. 

The word sometimes takes the place of 
fell or ^1 before the verb 

. csT*n CS <im^| Z* *rTfe® ? 

Who could know that you would do this work ? 

4 f¥ orffl* ? 

Will you get any help from this man ? 

TW 4*1 *1 ^ *Tf*R. 

’ Ry him this work wont be accomplished. 

Here of course it might be said that the case with 

is an ablative, but it is clear that it is really some- 
thing different from a mere ablative, as it conveys an 
idea of agency not merely art idea of “ motion.” 

The locative case signs are used very frequently in 
an instrumental sense especially with inanimate objects 
and in colloquial language. 

20 
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He has cut off his hand with a knife. 
v£| C*T*rl ^1 — It is impossible to write with 

this pen. 

^ ^ 

To shave their heads with one razor. Birds of a 
feather. 

— There is no clapping with 

one hand s<1 

It takes two to make a quarrel. 

<£& ^ To kill two birds with one 

stone. 

^ <FfCT> «flE3 «rhT One cuts with edge 

another with w lght. Edge and weight are the two 
things which »*ur. 

■srrft ^rrfn^i 

®rr?tra[ f5mrf^«Tf=f- 

I went by tannage — ship — boat. 

Here it might of course be ^iid that etc. 

represent not an instrumental case but a true locative — 
I went in a carnage etc. 


The DATIVE CASE. TOR 

The dative is used with a verb implying a gift or 
transfer to some person. The termination is never 
omitted from this case. 

CSRtW 5 3^ r ftR. I will give you a book. 

Tf'S, Give the clothes to the washer* 

man. 

Sometimes the dative termination is made by adding 
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4 to the genitive singular. This is allowable only in 
poetry and vulgar colloquial speech. 

TfaTCSf *TfS. Give it to Ram. 

Sometimes also we find the locative termination for 
the dative — 

ire c*rt r* f 

Why do you speak so harshly to me ? 

fto c*i c*r ot m 

He who gives to the poor lends to God. 

Sometimes again the genitive is used for the dative# 

'STftttfN ffts. Give to us. 

It must be carefully noted that when a transitive or 
neuter verb would in English be followed by “to” as 
denoting “motion” towards an object the Bengali would 
not use the dative case at all. He would employ some 
word denoting locality with the genitive case or would 
simply use the locative. 

Bring the boy to me 
would be impossible here. 

So “give water to the tree” could not be translated 
it ought to be Jft'Q- 

?f‘8. But rice on the plate. 

W*\ WTS Water the read. 

So 

(M srfr 

He never gave his mind to his lessons even for five 
minutes. 

ABLATIVE CASE—' vttTfa 

This case indicates the person, thing or place from 
which the subject is removed or obtained. 
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^5 *t'3f Leaves are falling from the 

tree. 

^ There is no fear of death. 

W fflj Sp^l ^FW. 

The pupil gets advice from his master. 

4 Tft 5^5 4H I will go from this place. 

* 414 * fri? *rfertfe. 

I have been saved from a terrible misfortune. 

iifarsFfa ffes. 

The hot weather will begin from the month of 
Phalgoon. 

In colloquial language is used for 

srft sfl srtst®? c«K* cto '=rfe?f. 

You know nothing of this, as though you had just 
disembarked (got down from the steamer.) 
(Said of an Indian returned from Europe.) 

tiCTf?. I have come from the 
garden house. 

Note is used as the equivalent of 
Tffl arNrtW ^ *41 

The King has heard this from the Brahmins. 
'When the idea of receiving anything from a person 
is to be conveyed, we always find a word denoting 
“nearness” preceding the words 3^5 and C4E*. 

Wft ft# «rfa 

I have borrowed Rs ioo from him. 

^ft ft# | ? 

How much will you receive from him. 
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frft (rare) ^ 

You wont get anything from me. 

In the same way we find other compound expres- 
sions 

<71 W ¥$£$ (&& cm. She get out of the 

Palki. 

f%^?T *rt- 

Women do not go out of their houses, 
may also be used like 
7 \ 7 ^\ «Tff % ^5 ifaKfr. 

Bengalis are wiser than all other races. 

Native grammarians regard the use of the locative 
forms as a use of the ablative when the termination 4, 
C5 and * are employed to indicate the source from 
which anything comes or an action from which one 
desists. 

^ I have heard from his lips, 

erfi ifffc Rice is produced from this 

land. 

C*f*T fa fW3 ^tC$. He has ceased from play. 
When a word in the locative form is repeated we 
often get the idea of motion from one to another. 

— from door to door. 

^71 — from wood to wood. 

.. THE GENITIVE— to 
T his case indicates, generally, possession or relation, 
(i) Subjective genitive 

*R. The Kings’ wealth. 

His coming has happened. 

He has come. 
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So *rWsf I got no food. 

C^[ f% ? 

What has the ripening of the bel fruit to do with 
a crow ? 

erCft sfl *tf ^ ? Whether I know or 

dont know, what has that to do with you ? 
tr^ f®WT ^ ^•T. 

Fate cannot be broken (literally — the writing of 
the forehead). 

3*^ 1% ? What more can fever do 

to me ? 

(2) Objective genitive. 

ww 3d. 

(Do not do my Searching) do not search for me. 

^1. To lay up store for a rainy day. 
Fear of a tiger. 

Music for a wedding. 

^T- Fear of thieves. 
er*l ^C^j. 

A drowning man clutches at a straw. 

C^ilK ^Tfppc«i 

If you strive after evil — evil will result. 

(3) Duration. 

srfETO One m °nth’s journey. 

(4) Material. ** 

A chariot of wood. 

* ^t*R. A vessel of brass. 

(5) Description. 

CTfa. A man of good character. 

A steam boat. 

TfC^r CTt^F. A capable man. 
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<4 ^n. These are mere idle words. 

*fT©t?T A carpet knight-a tin soldier. 

(6) The distinction must be carefully noted between 
the genitive a cup for milk — a milkcup, and the 

phrase — i£RF ^ # cup of milk . 

When the object or purpose for which an article is 
used, is indicated, we find the genitive. 

Wfa — A godown for jute. 

When the article is represented as being full of 
anything we find the appositional construction. 

<4^1 «rM — A flask for wine — a wine flask. 

^rprl ^ — A flask of wine. 

So — A pot of water. 

A water pot. 

Rut — Water from the pot as opposed to 

or $r*T, — Pipe water or Tank water. 

This appositional construction deserves particular 

attention. Other examples are. 

_ ♦ 

*£W A row of trees. 

Pf«T A gang of thieves. 

<SR A flock of birds. 

5t«T- A cart load of rice. 

^55 Sftffa* A wall ten cubits high. 

^ Tf*PP A child one year old. 

'srfft OT I will go \>y train. 

*Tfa. I will follow the route which 
the train takes. In this latter case of course I 
might walk. 

Other example of tl|e genitive of purpose are 
•rfTOt* TO. A room for reading. 
fafTOfa Writing ink. 
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CStapOTf Hour for eating. 

A paper mill. 

C^lf^FTfa ^f. Playing cards. 

Riding horse. 

im Drinking water. 

STfCTO OTl. Bathing time. 

(7) When areas are described we find the apposi- 
tional construction. 

f^1 Two bighas of land, 

but as noted above when the time of a journey is indica- 
ted the genitive must be used. 

<£|^ srlXTHT *t*f. One month’s journey. 

(8) The genitive is usually employed with postposi- 
tions ; examples of this use will be found in chapter xv. 

(9) When dealing with the case inflected in the 
use of the verb to express duty or obligation was 
discussed in such phrases as — 

Instead of this case in— the g^hitive is often 
found. 

CWfW #:*(. “you must go there”, is 
as good Bengali as the expression. — 

When the third person inflections of are used 
with nouns to signify "appearance” or "feeling” and the 
like, the genitive of thfe noun or the pronoun is more 
common than the case inflected in c^. » 

Thus we get such sentences as. 

(a) 4 'srfat* ( ^ <*t*rfc* ) ^ JR mfr 
This appears to me to be very bad. 

(b) 'srprf* ( ) c^t«f m ct ^ w $ 

It seems to me you are very naughty. 
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(c) <1 .PH* ikt. ?*£*:* [ think 

the man is very wise. 

I have been unable to think of any adequate expla- 
nation of this use of the Genitive. 

( 10 ) A somewhat similar use of the genitive is found 

with srfe 

Hindus are not permitted to 

eat meat. 

(i i ) The genitive of the agent with past participles is 
very common. 

<5Tfat?T Wkv *13 — a letter written of me-by me. 

C*T*i1 — a manuscript. 

<4 p-Who has done this ? 

OTTO'S — Overcome by sorrow and trouble. 

( 12 ) Sanskrit words ending in < «t%f and ^ indi- 
cating obligatory action are used with the genitive. 

j <4 *RT%. You must 

do this work. 

Adjectives like f iff, W5, 

and ^ are similarly used. 

C?btT *f[3[. He is a worthy object of 

charity. 

— feft— Pf%3>. You are respected — 
loved — blamed by all. 

<7T CQ$\ That fellow is like a beast. 

W f"tOT?T The teacher is worthy of being rever- 

ed by his pupils. 

<£| CTt^fJ •TO- This is not worthy of you. 

^ ^ Strange is this 

world’s course and past man’s understanding. 
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(13^ The genitive is used with words denoting “full 
of.” 

*r|. lie who is filled with courage does 

not sink. 

The locative is also used with such words as 
&c. 

(14) The genitive is often used colloquially where 
one might expect the accusative. 

Call the servants. 

era c<rffl fra ^rtf^R *Ffa*R 

*ttf5cra>. binding you are fools they deceived you and 
sent a Commission to abolish opium. 

(15) When the verb is used with a noun, the 
noun and the verb may be considered as a compound 
expression governing the accusative case or the noun 
may govern the genitive case. 

( 1 ) ^*1 

(2) wl ^*1 ^fF 5 . 

It is proper to protect him. 

The differences of construction are easily understood ; 
they depend on the closeness of the connection given to 
W*\ and 

(16) There is an idiomatic use of the genitive in 
Bengali somewhat similar to the English use in such a 
phrase as “King of Kings.” 

— a rogue of rogues. 

C&tWf C^T — an out and out thief. 

C&U5, 

f 

C’tCT'S I C 5 ^ c ^ 5 t 
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If he goes ahead he is an utter fool (sheep) if he goes 
behind he is an utter fool (or his family is extinguished). 

Between the devil and the deep sea. 

(17) The following idiomatic constructions require 

careful study. 

An answer to my letter, 

Permision to go. 

Cloth to the value of 10 rupees. Ff“f 

Dependence on a straw, 

Opposed to drinking. f^NT- 

*fl. In no respect can this 

happen otherwise. 

% <£lt fat* ^3* ft's, Cff*{ CT»f ^t* ^°ll ^ 

Send an answer to this letter quickly. See to it that you 
do not act otherwise, (lit. See to it that the contrary of 
this does not happen.) 

(fa*!* C'Tfa'fe* * 1 . You cannot get main- 

tenance here any longer i. e. I cant keep you in my 
employment. 

The genitive is curious. 

The root means “to cherish,” “to nourish.” 

The verb c*Tft 1 means “to nourish” and the causative 
from “to be sufficient.” seems to be used as a 

neuter verb, “of you here it will not be sufficient any 
more.” It seems as though some word like were 
understood with or *Tl may be explained 

as c*rtt*i m 

Neither theory satisfies me. 

<3 IjWS •Tl* This amount is not sufficient 

for my needs. 
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seems to mean “to be enough/' perhaps from 
the root “to find/' “to accumulate.” 

Here it is possible that TJ'fatS is the nominative, 
“this amount of money will not be sufficient for me,” 
being for ' 5 rfaT?T fws. Or again 14 may be 

instrumental, “By this amount of money my business 
will not progress”— being for ; or per- 

haps, again “this money of mine will not be enough” 
"STfafa being the possessive genitive. 

<Tl ^ What was to be, has come about. 

Here seems to be sort of partitive genitive or 

genitive of purpose — being a verbal noun — “what 
there was of becoming has happened.” 

Similarly I would explain 

" hat more ot hat ' ym \ 
[ Have you anything more to say? 

But I am not satisfied that this is the correct origin 
of these phrases. 

foi ct csfrfa 's 

<2ffa 'STtaCT But that man, 

being all his life sorrowful in your sorrow and happy in 
your happiness, passes his days in the shelter of the 
trees. 

In the genitives are interesting. 

At first sight they appear to be a sort of genitive of the 
agent such as we find with past participles. 

e. g. — overcome by sorrow. 

When however a temporary sympathy is felt we find 
the Bengali uses and not If one man feels 

sorrow or joy on any particular occasion in sympathy 
with the sorrow or joy of a friend, the Bengali would 
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use a phrase like ^ff. The genitives 

and express more than this. The idea is not that 
sympathy is felt at any one particular sorrowful or 
happy event, but that the lives of the two friends are in 
such sympathy that they share all joys and sorrows. In 
other words the locative expresses a temporary sym- 
pathy, the genitive a complete and lasting sympathy. I 
cannot explain the origin of the genitive, though its 
meaning is clear enough. 

fartel CT <s& Stsl TOf* That God 

would ordain such sorrow— that is unimaginable even in 
a dream. No one could even dream that God would 
ordain such sorrow. 

^fST. Here again this may be the genitive of the 
agent, being equivalent to a past participle ( C^tl 

— tfef— TOT C*I ) “Imperceptible by a dream.” 

Alternatively one often finds — imper- 

ceptible even in a dream or by a dream. This locative 
or instrumental form presents no difficulty. 

I am getting on well. 

Here there may an ellipse of a word like 

feel queer ; 

(W -He 

could not understand Jogmaya’s uneasiness. 

‘STSFfTro JT|3f TT ^ OTtOTT 

— Imitation in itself is not disgusting and is not a 
matter for which the Bengalis considering their present 
condition, can be blamed. 

— Good out of evil-perhaps a sort of “parti- 
tive genitive”. '©T*! 
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C5OT ^ 5ff*rl arffl— It is misery to 

be childless, a hundred miseries to have a child. “There 
is one misery of childlessness” — Seems to be “poss- 
essive” 

- LOCATIVE -'Sjftwi. 

The uses of the locative forms in the instrumental 
case have already been illustrated ; other uses are given 
below. 

(i) To denote “place at which”. 

— 1 usually stay at home. 

He has a pain in the head. 

<71 <5rf*R «rWfSc He has struck him- 

self with an axe on his own foot. 

'®r|Z5[. There is sweetness in milk. 

C^t^R. Crying in the wilderness. 

J cR | c as t| es j n the air. 

Water on fire (pouring oil on troubled 

waters. 

'STfST?! ^ ^ ^1. A mango does not grow on a 

thistle. 

A necklace on a crow's neck. 

'5g@\ To cast pearls in a grass forest — 

“before swine”. 

<£pF *f| ^ One foot in the sea and one on 

the shore. 

^ ^ |j%. Honey in his tongue, a knife in his 

heart. A man may smile and be a villain still. 

«TW. To live at the foot of a jack 
•fruit tree — to live in a glass house. 
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. <r ) I am not in that. 

J That is not my way. 
my ‘<T*f ^1. To live in the water 

and quarrel with the crocodile. To live in Rome and 
quarrel with the Pope. 

( 2 ) To denote condition-attendant circumstances- 
reason-cause-means-purpose. 

CW5 Sfl. In the circumstances I 


cant go. 

3^ The crops are ruined owing to want 

of rain. 

StstCT 4 <H1 ?F5tC'a ?w. In the first place this 

matter must bi* considered. 

3>no1 *\W\- Ceylon fell owing to excess of pride. 
Pride goes before a fall. 

3&. The weaver was ruined by his ex- 
cessive greed. 

$ft^3 3&. The ceremony was spoilt by 
too many devotees. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 

^rrf^5[ c*FPFf3 He has opened 

an opium shop for the purpose of making money. 

Wealth is dissipated by extrava- 
gance. Wilful waste makes woeful want. 

3$. Good nature is destroyed by want. 
^Tf?f. Ruin comes by pride. 

^ET. Respectable by reason of good manners ; 
manners maketh man. 

ssrtst^l Cleanliness is^next to godliness. 

W3 * With a sob in his 

voice, with eyes streaming with tears, he spoke. 
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) r f Bice is not softened by 

J ^ ( blessings. Fair words 

butter no parsnips. 

Bursting into eight pieces (as a ripe 
melon)* by reason of joy. Beside oneself with joy. 

| Strength by unity. 

( Unity is strength. 

<?fW When there is too much cloud there 

is no rain. Great cry little wool. 

^ He has been punished 

for this small fault. 




ft*! By trickery, strength and ingenuity. 

W*l To destroy root and branch, 

09 On this point I have 

something to say. 

US At this, he said. 

TtWJF© *f#5 He speaks by the yard 

but acts by the inch. 4 

fa® TO ft® ^ ®t OT Wisdom comes not by age 
but by experience. 


Note. — In many of these instances it is not always easy to 
distinguish a purely “instrumental” locative from a locative denoting 
“reason” or “attendant circumstances”. 


(3) To denote place “towards which there is motion.” 
C*T *Fft«l He climbed up the tree. 

The King has mounted the 

throne. 

'STfft I will go to Calcutta. 

fetpr. Every one tries to feather 
his own nest (draws the broth to his own lap). 

vSt^I *ltft ftpft *tt St* You wander 
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from, branch to branch I wander on the leaves, i.e. I am 
far more cunning than you are. 

*FS. Water the flowers. 

ftwl. Dont give ear to the words. 

(4) To denote “a point of time.” 

^TR On the Oth instant. 

f^T Frost falls at night. 

<4 *tTfa ? Can I do this work at 

this time of life ? 

^Ff*FFt^1 TOP OT^tl I saw him 

on my way to Calcutta. Here could be used. The 
nominative form in such cases is interchangeable with 
the locative. 

*Tf^. One may not eat fish on Sun- 
days. The sign of the locative may be omitted with all 

words denoting a point of time except But when 

this word is followed by C^«Tl the locative inflection is 
often omitted. 

WtOT ( ) ^>fa f*F What do you eat at 

•rtfa c^rl ^ «tta f J night ? 

When duration is implied is used without the 
inflection. 

e. g. <M mfsy c»i«rtw 

That night 1 remained there. 

(5) To denote “Manner.” 

*wr *tw ?rr^i 

The King went towards the palace with slow 
steps, (step by step). 

(6) To denote "price.” 

For how much was this house built ? 

21 
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^ ° °\ l iffal 

He has been appointed on a pay of Rs. 100. 

(7) To describe what a thing “consists of. 

3 f ^ 32- 

Twenty four sheets make one quire. 

^ *T£Wf 023 32- 
t 6 sweets go to one seer. 

(8) The locative is used when there is an idea of 
“union** or “disunion ” “exchange” or “comparison.” 

GX&l 32- 

There is a great difference between Ram and- 
Sham. 

^tt* 'Q ^t£5? CP3 WK 

There is a great difference between words and 
deeds. 

2 % Rvsys* — The Hindus are divided 

into many sects. 

Jftw 

The friendship between a snake and a mongoose. 
Agreeing like cats and dogs. 

'SFo 2% 

There is no equality between this and that. 

He has exchanged this pen for that pen. 

'dfttTO *Tt^ 32- 

One might say there is no difference between him 
and a beast. 

?rc*f 'ew »nr^tr. 

As beautiful as Lakshmi, as virtuous as Sarasvati. 

(9) Words denoting “ power” “ fitness 99 “ eagerness ” 

“ opposition to ” and the like take the locative of the * 
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word denoting the act or business in which there is 
proficiency &c. 

fwfa — Devotion to learning. 

— Reverence for religion. 
f^^«l — Clever in business. 

*Tf*ft*T — Capable of getting work done. 

fe|Jt ^ 

He will never strive to smirch the honour of the 
virtuous. 

Averse from the task of ruling. 

cswsr <5r*RT*r 

You have no love for education. 

<7T '®W? 

H- is well versed in English. 

*1*1 *&*1 *H*ltC*f «NC5tfr 

^Cs ^5 fa JTl. 

If a king is eager to repudiate his established 
duties i> he an enemy of religion or not ? 

^ *t*tc* «ffatC$ falffa 
by residing in Bara Bazar he has lost his regard 
for justice (become opposed to “ right ”}. 

(10) Occasionally ihe locative is used for the dative 
and the accusative in poetry. 

fa^ Tft Of 5C* C* OR 01*1. 

He who gives to the poor lends to God. 

f 

(11) The locative is used with prepositions. 

fan. 

fan ?tC® *i. 

Without a wind trees do not shake. 
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farl csct wf'it®- 

A thunder clap without clouds. 

'srprfa f^tl c*t§ ? 

Why did vou go without my permission ! 

Note also such phrases as — 

Confound him ! 

<tt A curse on the place ! 

(12) The Locative is used with words denoting 
“fullness” “deprivation” &c. 

i£\ ®p 5 pf This jungle L full of tigers. 

The king ha* now been deprived of all power. 

(13) The locative is used with the word 

'o&i srl^, '*rf* srft. 

Go away ; further cunning wont help you. 

sits, 4 rr?R *Ft®r srft. 

He off. ThU sort of talk is not wanted. 

EXAMPLES OF THE USES OF THE CASES, 

forces 

I have something to say on this subject. 

w c*r«ri 

I met my elder brother on the road. 

‘srrss^FtOT M^i ? iK’i. 

It is cold in the early morning. 

Wl ’H'fa fw"f n 

Honour at home — renown abroad. 

fro?* cwrc f w 'sramrc 

He is persevering when his own interests are at 

stake. 
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to «rt1Sc5 sfl. 

You wont be able to work any more at your 
advanced age. 

^ Jfl. 

Dont lay claim to the property of every body and 
any body. 

sfl cftn csto* fa. 

If T dont go — what difference will it make to you ? 
C*Tfa 

He is by relationship my sisters’ son. 

I have not received my pay for nine months ; 
nine months pay is due to me. 

It is time to cut the rice. 

cnfsl 

Bring my hack. 

■srmfa ^srtwn ^n^rt^r 

I will implicitly obey your order. 

ff»t few srfarttl 

You must pay a fine of 10 rupees. 

4 cmv* 

It is proper for you to do this. 

He seems handsome. 

<7F*R Cf«TfC5f. 

How do I look t 

w few «rfre. 

He owes me one rupee. 

I seized his hand. 
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«rrft ctrs 

I seized him by the hand or with tny hand. 

*tt«i 5 i#rt<r ^«t1 %r. ■ 

There was some talk' of his going to-day. 

*rf5[v5 q5 ft 2 Tf 9 t 

I am on speaking terms with him. 

srfflre vst?t vs *it*rr*f *rfc|. 

He and I are on speaking terms. 

f% ^5. 

What should I do ? 

^rhs. 

‘Give me a pot of “Company's” water. 

: *rW?r ^ fUsS 

My teeth ache — I must get an artificial set-or get 
the dentist to put them right. 

There is no need to say more. 

4 vrow * 

This paper will do. 

4 gfare ^tt^i *rt. 

The tree cant be cut with this knife. 

The cattle have eaten up the trees. 

^ *ftrs 5fl. # 

No human being can eat this rice. 

You wont suffer by this. 

(71 ertw frforl *rf$i7i. 

He managed to return alive. 

^ *11 5^ *rf<R. • 

This work wont be accomplished by him. 
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*tC=5H C*l«t1 *UK. 

Can you read manuscript ? 4 
»WF*I gpf <ifc *<f| SR«l 

Sita heard the whole story from the lips of 
Lakshman. , 

W ( ^1 TO ) 'Bfs s»9f«T 
Some day you will he happy for a certainty. 

fsrf^t«rcq stsri *tt*w Wfare 

He continued to cherish his subjects as though they 
were his child ten. 

^ <T%*K He remained disconsolate ; with 

empty heart. 
erlf^Cvs 

He is a Brahmin by caste. 

'©m 

He is an all round good fellow. 

He is a man of excellent character. 

There is a great difference between Ram and Syam. 

ftcapr <7rtt ffat* 

Admit your own faults frankly. 

<J\ *Tt 0*. 

He is now at ease. 

to ffa 'wrrf^r cmis c*rt Ttw ^ fi*rfa- 

I was busy the whole day yesterday with that 
work of yours. 

'*rfats <4^ '5t 5 T 5t^. 

I want a good book. 
vs»ir. ’ft; 

He died in 1880 A.D. 
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Everybody’s work is no body’s work. 

<4*s ^rWw?r to. 

This is our house ; we feel quite at home here. 

What has happened to you ? 

'Sftfa fws *fff% 5Tl. 

1 cant answer this question. 

feTO »T3pv5l 

There is a long standing enmity between him 
and me. 

c &\* rftro (? ft c&fa 

I am still the same old friend of yours. 

CTO ? How many seers for the rupee ? 
<TfCTO Father’s darling. 

**rr*ffa stTcatf ^frol ap® &TO* 

Rise and come quickly to the other room. 

ftsrfM *t#s. 

The Himalayas are in the north of India. 

<st«f Jisps 

He has gone to Calcutta with the desire of 
amassing wealth. 

’Jr*! «3p*t ^®t ^nri *r^'®rr?iT«i ^r. 

Bees collect honey, wandering from flower to 
flower. 

f 

'srffsf OffTOTfo I saw with my own eyes. 

1% ^Tl TO? What cannot be done with 
money ? 

(7f TOtC"t He perished with all his race. 

His family has been destroyed root and branch. 
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c^rtt^ 'srf%*rfa ^fsr *(9 <mr^ 

*tf%£^5 ^?f*l 

They desire you. Choose one of them for your 
husband. “One of two’* is 
fWR <4^F *HT7t<T ^St «#srl wr^rf^t ^(7R5? 

?t3Tl 

On Sunday he will take a month’s leave and go to 
Darjeeling for a change. 
sRE^rtffs^ *r?fv53 

He has become obsessed by lust of money. 

Q\ ®R STfaEW 'SJC’TtK^ <R <2M“f ^fa?Ti g<Ft^5C5 . 

He has entered the forest and is in hiding far 
from the madding crowd. 

*f*r f*R 

He came to the bank of the river on the day 
after his departure from the town. 

(71 OSpltZ 

I have come to you about that business. 

(7f <K<J ^F^Tl 

He spoke with great boldness (relying on 
boldness), 
c^srf? r 

Your blessing will bring me good luck. 

^ wl ^rr*tfa f% 

Numberless guards protect this city. How did 
you come here unseen by them ? 

cTlWsi ^IWJ 7t*l 

Wounded to the heart by the words of Bir Sen’s 
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son, his daughter with folded hands and 
humble voice made answer. 

I am robbed of happiness. 

ws wi &m%. 

Death is a thousand times better .than an admis- 
sion of defeat. 

<n«ltCT CTtt srft. 

There is no crime in going there. 

JKSttW fare 5fl. 

He wont stop fighting, 
froa 2R*t 

Listen with attentive mind. 

'$ 7 \. Come this way. 

•« In the days of that king. 

This medicine does me a lot of good. 

«rW<* srtw <4 fcfal *R1 

Credit this sum to my account. 

-sitft wfal sfl. 

I wont sell it for less than a rupee. 

'STftl «TF». If we only get half an anna 
in the rupee, still that is so much profit. 

<2t% fifa ^ TOT. One every day. 

»stf^ fiR. Every day. fiR Each day. 
fiR Every other day. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SYNTAX. 

Bengali syntax is not difficult. The student will 
learn the main principles in reading the chapters 
dealing with the nouns, verbs and idiomatic particles. 
It will be sufficient here to indicate the chief rules. 

I. Sentences may consist— • 

(a) Of one subject and one predicate. 

'STfa — 1 am eating mangoes. 

(b) Of a principal clause with one or more 
qualifying clauses. 

CT sw ^ , ®rHI Jit?. 

There is no chance of your surviving considering 
the evil deeds you are doing. 

'srf^ral ct ^ ^1 'sntftB*. 

No one could even dream that we should fall 
into such an evil plight. 

(c) Of one or more simple or complex 
sentences. 

C5t*rfa ^ Jfl. 

I have never been with you and will never go 
with you. 

An examination of these sentences shows that the 
chief difference between a Bengali and an English 
sentence is the order of the words. In Bengali the 
main verb comes at the end of the sentence in prose 
writings and almost always at the end of a sentence in 
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conversation. In English the verb immediately follows 
its subject. 

Again, in Bengali the object precedes the transitive 
verb while in English it usually follows it. 

The order therefore in Bengali is — 

SUBJECT, OBJECT, VERB. 

This order is not however invariable and may be 
changed either for the sake of elegance or emphasis. 

— You will beat me ! 

— Beat the fellow. 

Such alterations in the natural order of the words 
are of course rarely found. 

II When there are two objects, that which carries 
the inflection (/$ usually comes first. 

tMtfI — I will give you one rupee. 

W faf C*\us ftra — I want to give 

you something to eat. 

III A qualifying word usually precedes the word 
it qualifies. 

c^rr? Ffaft fH 

For your sake I will give employment to his 
poor father. 

IV The instrumental, ablative and locative cases 
usually precede the dative and accusative but may 
follow them, 

4$ 'srfa wl y-sn ’tfsrfa (a), 'srtfif 

C’fFF 4% 'STfaWl (b). 

I have brought these mangoes from the new 
Bazar. 
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ct sr? ; r® $forr*i fttsm 

He cut his own son to pieces will a very large 
knife in Calcutta. 

'Sjft 4ft *3^^ ^<rl 

^rtf^R^ ? 

Will you bring a book from my house for me ? 

It is to he noted that there is some difference 
in the signification of the two sentences (a) and 
(b) ; the first means T have brought these mangoes from 
the New Market, implying that I have brought other 
mangoes from other markets. Hut the second Sentence 
means that it is from the Nciv market that I have 
brought the«e mangoes and not from any other 
market.* 

V. A dependent clause in Bengali almost always 
precedes the main clause. This is especially the case 
when the subordinate clauses are introduced by C3, 

— and th e like. 

Examples. 

'STfsfJtCT w ^ 

^ 'sp5T«fcl IN ?t?ri 

ct ’Rmsi Jicsfi TOfa s 
frcutff ^ fora i 

The Emperor was pleased at the cordial way in 
which all classes united to welcome him on 
his arrival. He said that it would be a matter 
for rejoicing if their mutual good will and 
love proved to be no merely transient emotion* 
(ftfr srfr. There is no dou 

he is very naughty. 
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W .fire® <ftr stH Hfrs tfrs nl. Dont 

gossip when you are working. 

*«R 'srft'W cwc®* w cw fi»rt*r 

JtTO’ftW ^1 ^IRtf%'5 TOII *W5*T 

O^nr ^ ^§5f -s »t5Tl 

^'Stf'FFfs OTB^f «tr^ In 

the course of a few years the prodigious domes of his 
palace towering high above the plain and surrounded by 
a wilderness of glittering towers appeared like those vast 
structures which the eye sometimes discovers or shapes 
in the clouds. 

It will be seen that the Bengali practically reverses 
the English order of words. 

The chief rules t herefore are — 

(1) The main finite clause comes at the end of t*he 
sentence — the verb always rounds off the phrase. 

(2) Subordinate clauses precede principal clauses. 

(3) Governed words precede the words which govern 
them. 

VI. Other important points are — 

(1) An adverb usually precedes the verb. 

The Queen is walking 

slowly. 

Adverbs (and adverbial phrases) of time and place 
often come at the beginning of a sentence, the adverb of 
time taking precedence. 

'srwtft JR cstro <251 

There will be a festival in Calcutta at No. 10 
Chitpur Road on Saturday the 7th of next Magh. 

*rs 

^91 ffata?. The Annual Meeting of the Astatic 
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Society took place in Calcutta on Wednesday the 8th of 
Haus last. 

(2) The infinitive precedes the finite verb. 

CTO 5 ^T— Tell him to go. 

(3) The negative is placed after the verb. 

( 7f •*?[ — He is not guilty. 

<4 — I have not done this evil thing. 

See however the chapter on negative sentences. 

(4) The present inflections of and are 

usually idiomatically suppressed. 

CSfafa 1 % f — What is your name ? 

— He is good natured. 

fsft — He is a Brahmin by caste, 

r/rt It is a fine day. 

•VII. Directand indirect speech. 

Bengali as a rule avoids the indirect form of speech. 

m — Ram said Shyam had 

fever. 

Ram said “Shyam has fever.” 

’srffsf ^Tf®r ‘ 5 TTf% 5 fl. Ram said he 

could not go home to-day. 

Ram said “I cant go home to-day.” 

(3 C'SfatW frW f*R •rfe. I did not 

say J would give you money. 

PThS. My master 

ordered me to turn him out. 

The indirect form is not however absolutely prohibit- 
ed in Bengali. 

— you said it was not your 

book. 

If the indirect form is used in reporting a speech it 
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must be carefully noted that in Bengali there are no 
changes in relation to the tense. 

'jjfa fafastfiEOT c$ *TRT*f 3T ftps You 

wrote to me to say you would (will) come to my house. 

C^Tf^St «T*I TO. You told me the 

man was bad, (is bad). 

When a natural truth is expressed in reported speech 
the verb is always in the present tense no matter what 
the tense of the introductory verb may be. 

'srffa c«W «iwtl ct j>#t «t#T 

— How often did I tell you that it is a serious 
crime to steal ? 

in reported speech English and Bengali agree in 
changing the person of the pronouns. 

CW'fft TO — He said he was not in fault. 

'srrfa ct '®rf 5 rr* few t>fa 

^fwtC5 fV *Tl- I asked him whether he had stolen tny 
money or not. 

<71 <71 He said he would 

give all his possessions. 

It may be useful in this place to give a few sentences 
illustrating the points dealt with above. 

3>rtfirc7R s^fSrai *rrf3r <sr£W I was 

waiting, thinking he would come. 

<5Tfft ^fwrf^rfsr f%t% I thought he 

was at home. 

1%f^T ^ '®r^ He said Suhrit 

Babu was ill. 

IS* *«ri <tRmi%g| cs\m ^ writer 

■srfa iftf- You well said there is no one in the world as 
big a villain as you. 
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■^K ^fifE 5 ® ’tlfaw sfl. I told you no one would be able to 
touch a hair of your head. 

*rffsr fsfsrffl TfNtff«rrt Jfl. 

1 asked him if his marriage was being arranged. 

(7T dlC^ 

He says he will have to go home on account of the 
Sradh ceremony of his brother. 

! 5t?fFF Tf*l '5Tf%l fetTl ^IlfePR. He 

told him to come to-morrow and take the money. 

'5Tffs( C'5t s ltW few ffa 4^«tt ^f% I did not .-say I 

would give you money. 

<7j jrffe, < «rw* *fprl srrfe, fof fts. 

He said “I have no friend or relative — I have no money- 
give me something/ 1 

As a rule the direct form of speech is generally used 
in conversation. The indirect form, when used, is most 
frequently found in the written language. In some cases 
the use of the indirect form would be incorrect. 

q«R 'srtft C5f»rfa ^fir ^ 9 . 

Here <7f would be impossible. Only instinct and ex- 
perience can teach one when to avoid errors of this kind. 

VIII. It is not necessary here to discuss Interroga- 
tive and Disjunctive sentences which have been dealt 
with in chapters XI and XII. Notice however may be 
taken of correlative sentences of which tfiejanguage is 
very fond. Such sentences lend themselves very suitab- 
ly to the expression of maxims and antitheses such as 
the Bengali loves. A list of the conjunctions in general 
use is here given. 

22 
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if ; followed by \5C?. 

*[f? 'jjfa 3t8 ^ — If you go then I too may 


go. 


although ; followed by 

<53Tlf*f 


1 

1 


■srftTserfs 'sjgrR Wl* 'srfft 

<2ff% ^f?R »fl. Though you have done me a 

wrong still I wont wrong you. 


<sn:*W ) 

COT 

^ rot <®t*T — This is rather better than 


than ; followed by rot. 


that. 


Wtfa ) 

rot than ; followed by 

^ J 


rot *t41 *TW «TW ^t*T ^ *TW ^f*T 5^. It is 

better to have a blind uncle than no uncle. 

This phrase is also expressed slightly differently as 
*Tf COT rot *t*11 *rfal 


cw® ] c^s^r® 

CTO*( r as ; followed by CTOR 

croft j croft 


So. 


<3TO CTOR *PT — As you sow so you will reap. 

CTO® fifTO CTO'S *TtTO — As you give so you will receive, 
^.either ; followed by ro, or. 

C?r *ThQ •Hi **1^ — Either go or stay. 

•fl neither $ followed by *rl nor. 

— Neither meat nor rice. 
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fafa \ 
« f 


who ; followed 


<?I W (71 SR C«tM He who sins 

must suffer the consequences 


As your toil 


OTW <m*\ } 

C<f - as ; followed by > so. 

a (7i ) 

(7I3M q As your toil 

so will vour reward be. 

| 

> as longf as ; followed by \ so long as. 

) srn* J 

^1 ^srf^R ^OT«1 sTfar. Wait until he 

comes. 

when ; followed by W* then. fefa W 

'Tell him when he comes. 

*175 as much as ; followed by wS so much as. 

T5 ^5 «R Your wealth will 

increase in proportion to your charity. 


* J 


whatever ; followed by 


*lt^3 ^1. Dont eat everything you 

would like to eat. 


where ; followed by there. 

<7WtW fwfa 'srffHT 5it^ <7T*fti7T Do not go where 

knowledge is not honoured. 

<71 — to what extent or time ; followed by (7f 

to that extent or time. 

(71 t*11 Tfa (J\ ^C*i f^ 5 * f 

What is the use of fussing before you know the result 
of the examination ? 
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<7T TO ' 

CRRTO at what time ; followed by <iRR . at that time. 

a TO <7T TO RfaPI Rl C^R ? Why did 

you not tell me when I came ? 

Sometimes is suppressed, sometimes and 

sometimes both. 

Rt>e ] 

^R Rt'Q ^RtfR RtR i If you go I will go. 

yfk Rhs ^ot ^rtft RtRj 

Sometimes with H* only one portion of the sentence 
is expressed. HZ you had better go. 

Below will be found a few examples illustrating the 
uses of these correlative conjunctions. 

Examples : — 

COT H° ^t*f. Rather death t/han dishon- 
our. 

*rrfR Rl *Itf* ^ ? If I can’t do it 

then what will you do ? 

fsfk 'SI SmtCPT 3#5 ’fcSJf 

*ltfOTR Rl. Though he studies with great perseverance 
he wont he able to gain a reward. 

<5rN ct *lts <?& fire m The plough 

which is behind follows the one in front. Follow my 
leader. 

tpS f^l. The more wealth, the more care. 

Rl. (It does not rain as much as it 
thunders) all bark no bite. 

Vf ^ m ; ^ ^TC*T 2^. Where there is 
virtue there! is victory. If one sins one must suffer. 
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^1 S^R^ft ^1. Every thing has its time. 

*Tl ^51 ^rf>. No smoke without a fire. 

*Tf<K v5t^ 'STWI. While there is life there is hope. 

<3 Wl (7 As good as his word. 

It neither breaks nor bends. 

•fl •?! Utters not a single word. Calls neit- 
her on Ram nor Ganges, 

^ ifcn sfl Until 

you pay your dues to the king I will stay in the forest. 

*Tfa, \©T?J cw\ \ov© Fft. The more one gets 
the more one wants. 

(TKtR (TNlW One always puts one’s 

hand on the place that pains. 

(7T5R Sffs *tf%. One fares according to his 

mind. 

(TMtlR CWT CWftR C^R. To suit the time and place. 

(7PR W C5«Tl. Like master like pupil. Like 

master like man. 

(3 C*Tfa fWI Wl TO? v5f?tW *NI CW^fl The liar 
will be punished. 

CW*t 'STfft (7m sfl. I 

will never do the evil deeds that you have done. 

l>ft CTSPt *Rt 'srfttr* few C*T9*1 5 W ! 5- Con- 
sidering your wealth you ought to give me a little 
money. 

ct «r «ttre <?ife *tfrs C5t*rtp few 

aRre. So long as my wealth lasts I am leady to 
give you some motley. 

(fife SWftffS «tt¥ <5<3iffa 'strot’i *tn 
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So long as you remain in this billet you 
will be able to live comfortably. 

^fK ^ ^ I shall 

be very displeased if you fail to pass your examination. 

*ttw 5£®T ctf* rfa. I went 

off* for fear lest he should be angry. 

C*I 5i7T •!$. The fact that he has 

gone home is not the only consideration. 

d *Tl (71 The man who does no 

work suffers severely. 

*11. Dont talk while you 

are studying. 

The student should note that the English word ‘until* 
is to be translated by words such as *Tf^s followed 

by a negative verb — the negative particle ^Tl coming be- 
fore the verb. 

IX A noun in Bengali is not put in the plural if the 
plurality of the noun is capable of being understood 
from the context. 

'Q ^ W& 'Stfa *0F. He and I are deadly 

enemies. 

^ ^ Two warders 

are standing at the gates. 

3rNf*l ^Tff^R Many Brahmins were 

present. 

X The adjective in Bengali almost always precedes 
the noun it qualifies. 

wrPi <^sr^ <2tCT»f ^forl o rf^rc 

5tf* BrightJy jewelled was the floor 
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of the council chamber. Above was a small and ex- 
quisite canopy whose awnings of woven silk spotless 
and bright were fastened to four jewelled columns 
supported by golden chains. 

XI When a noun in Bengali stands in apposition to 
another it precedes the principal noun. 

The city of Calcutta. 

•iff. The river Ganges. 

OTS <2RTl* Promoda the daughter of Ganesh. 
One very common form of the appositional construction 
is found in clauses describing persons and things when 
the clauses or phrases stand in a sort of detached 
relationship to the subject of the sentence. 

; srtt* *Frl 

*11*—’ 5 tt«ipR sFo— cttFfa «rrft ftw— <jff ^ 

cwfol Babu Ram had 

thick whiskers ; there was a caste mark on his nose. 
He wore a dhuti with a red border and shoes from 
‘Bond Street.” As for his belly — it was like the belly 
‘of Ganesh. The cloth thrown over his shoulder was 
crimped. So he walked about-one cheek bulging 
with pan-talking to his servant. 

CPtoRVlt** 

31 vs *hi ' s Jf5c«r «rfforl fi?*t ^ 

Meanwhile a boy of fourteen, with a necklace round 
his neck, earrings in his ears and bracelets on his arms, 
came up and bowed until his forehead touched the 
ground. 

Adjectives in ordinary Bengali are never inflected 
either for case or number and they only take feminine 
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forms to agree' with feminine nouns when the 
composition is in the high literary style. We then find 
such expressions as — 

3?t. A beautiful woman. 

A swift flowing river. 

It is as a rule only Sanskrit adjectives and passive 
participles which are inflected in this way. 

fwH ststfem 

The woman was sunk in an ocean of grief. 

*tsfl ftSTfaCT I2ffa#5 0*1*1 

The King has been established on the throne. The 
Queen is seated in the “Sulking room. ,, 

If such adjectives or participles qualify nouns of 
different genders, the masculine form is used. 

'Q A wise man, woman, and son. 

fcraw ^ 

JTR<lt *03 #1. 

The King’s army being defeated he himself, his 
queen and all his equipment fell into the enemy’s hands. 
In cases of this kind ielegant composition would place 
the masculine adjective next to a noun of that gender. 



CHAPTER XX. 


REPETITION OF WORDS AND ONOMATO- 
POEIC WORDS. 

Often in ordinary Bengali and occasionally in literary 
Bengali, a word is repeated, sometimes in the same form 
and sometimes in a slightly altered form. Such repe- 
titions are found with almost all classes of words and 
they carry' with them many different meanings. Some 
words are onomatopoeic (^3/1^,) some words are words 
merely duplicated ( ) and some are duplicated 

with a slight change of spelling in the second word 
)• 

Such repetitions are common in many languages 
but Bengali .employs them more widely, idiomatically 
and with a greater variety of meanings than most. 
Phrases like “spick and span ’* “wide wide world *' 
“topsy turvy” and “higgledy piggledy” will immediately* 
come to the mind of English students. 

The Bengalis are fond of a jingle. The use of this 
jingle sometimes adds a kind of “ indefinitmess ” or 
plurality to the meaning of the principal word but as 
often as not the phrase appeals chiefly to the ear and 
adds little or nothing to the sense. 

c^rfj 'Srtfe 15 *tonr c^itsr fits 

CFt*R C^TtW 

Strict in one’s demands and close fisted in one’s 
payments. 
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When he buys grain he presses down the measure : 
when he sells he fills the measure loosely. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. * 

^ — The sale iand all matters con- 
nected therewith) will take place to-day. * 

— Bring a knife (or some simi- 
lar instrument). 

S^TI ^8«Rl — Please speak distinctly (or 

pleasantly). 

*15 — His horses, harness etc. 

are very good. 

— His ways and manners are good. 
<5rf 5 rt?T CEt 9 !'? — AH my clothes are dirty. 

fa What is the use of 

reading many books and papers etc. ? 

^ — Work intelligently. . 

— Think well before you begin the 

work. 

— Children* 

*ffal>fa — Vegetables and the like. 

tfa 5FI— If I can 

get employment as a Sirkar or something of the kind, 

I shall be satisfied for the present. 

^|5>fa jj^fa — Clerkship or the like. 

— Service or the like. 

'srfa fag — It is no use speaking to 

him any more, i.e. mere words won’t do anything now. 

T^fag^ — I have no books, papers 

*my thing of the kind. 


or 
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CT fom '■'[’si ffastfgilR 

I had weighed the matter very carefully in my mind. 

I spoke to him seriously but he did not listen. 

<?rs3i ®t®r. 

It is better to show him a few things and explain 
them to him carefully. 

In these last three examples the force of the repeti- 
tion of the verb implies emphatic or energetic action on 
the part of the agent. 

^t®T C^t«T — agreeably black. *Ffl> — spick and span. 

f^R — foppish. A beau. 

3# STtfr—joking. CTfal— stupid. 

— ruined. — mumbling, 

ttfcl ttfe — to dance f§iJ ^ — oddments. 

attendance-on. *ff*[ — with a thud. 

TJt*T — dilly dallying. — correctly. 

(M*\ — quietly. wrangling. 

— with difficulty. — corrections. 

v\\j — quickly. ^cfl^ — tottering. 

•Tf^^T — plump and fat. — pattering. 

— recreation. — compromise. 

(Rfol C^t^l — boats &c. 

^ ^ fapra tot 

In a few days they become fa*t friends. 

q*T<rf* * *pnl cwft- 

They wander about hand in hand clinging to each other 
4d14o 


- easily. 4bRl* *['$ fw®I- 
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He cut off their heads without any effort 
— Feel by pressure of the fingers. 

'*rf^i frcn c«r«f 1% 

Press the mangoe to see whether it is ripe or not. 

(i) breaking easily or in rapid succession. 
( 2 ) beating severely and with blows repeated 
quickly. 

^51 *rf1%sj. He beat him with rapid blows 
of his shoe. 

CTO1 ffa. 

The fence went “crack, crack” as broke it. 

— to be restless with pain &c. 

«ifitf 

He became restless from the agony of the wound. 

Seeing it was time for the train to start, he 
became uneasy. 

S5t 5 5tt*nr 5 T*h fasc* *trfa. I 

^ntiT 5t^*l f E5t* j 

Brilliant in appearance, in reality they are men 
of straw. 

^sWsti% ttnttftra 

jppaf Jf^t? — at Haburam’s urgent call he 

came hurredly and listened in private to the whole 
story. 

St5l OfM — Frank, rude. 

— Work ; employment. 

C5ft <71 ^5 ^ — 

Why, how dry your hair is ! 

*rprr?rc w vnot* 
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The Pineapple said to the Jackfruit — Brother, 
you have a rough skin.” Pot calling the 
Kettle black. 


jfl CJTWCT tfa *TtWI S'rfa fe'rt’f. 

If you dont bend a bamboo when it is young, 
when it comes to maturity it breaks with a 
crackling sound (when you try to bend it.) 

n° «lrl 

After much wrangling with the boatman a bargain 
was struck for eight annas for the trip. 

Purely onomatopoeic words are very largely used 
to describe sounds and natural phaenomena, colours, 
actions &c. 

Examples of these are— 

— Bees are buzzing. 


3 1 
^ j 


— It is raining cats and dogs. 


3PT 

frfTOlfclfKWS 1 It is drizzling. 

T>*f T»*t ^ 

The water is dribbling from the corner of the 
house. 

dt® dr» The pig is grunting. 

. <*"*' l to. 

'8TR '5TR J 

Here a swarm of flies is buzzing. ' 


Jft»f bfafcSOg. 

The snake is moving quickly with a rustling 
sound. 
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^ pip? 

The man is moving very fast. 

T* ^ TO C5TTOT3 **! *I'T3CTO- 

His rye* are weeping tears in torrents. 

$Fl #1 ^firosoi. 

He is breathing heavily (generally from over 
eating). 

(71 ^ ♦tfara *rtfa*i. 

He began to tiemble and shake (like a iced). 

The desert shimmers in the heat. 

*tt#t '<TO ( #Jt& C#t5 ) 

The cart is creaking. 

CWf«T ^5 ^5 — The cat is purring. 

SfrhQ — The cat is mewing. 

*rf*t C^t^T c4 P\ TO§— The snake is hissing. 

^£5§; — The clock is ticking. When a 
small timepiece or watch is spoken of 
would be used. 

'jfa IS^F (5^ CT*? f 

Why do you always put your finger in the pie? 

'srf’lfa ^ '* cro fa fa topt. 

You are only worrying me with your innumerable 
objections. 

$*$*■ 

*Pt*rtES<T ^ 'sitS CWSTS 

The blacksmith smites and the goldsmith taps. 

cwsrfa ^ ^ ) ^mtsnr <4* *rl. 

You worry me with pin pricks. I will knock 
you out with one blow. 
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^ I*? — a ^ so means “slowly but steadily” 

^ ^ or* ^51 <rff^^[ — Slowly the clock 

struck twelve. 

^ ^ ^C<T ^ ^T*l »\U ^fifFTC— slowly he ate 

up all. 

<5Tffi<! ^ttcsr ^Tt^T ^FTt^T ^ COT ? Why 

did you look at me with a blank stare ? 

«Df ^ 6 ^ ^51 ^5j <R5£ 5f| ? 

Oh ! The hookah is hissing — why doesn't it gurgle ? 

*f*f — Bright (used of white things). 

?T“ *f*( *f*t — Very fair complexion. 
v§t^r qc*t *rW.— His clothes are quite white. 

JnF — Primarily means — “bright red.” 

riftfe sfr «lt»l 5CIC5- Through chewing 

betel her two lips have become a brilliant red colour. 

^ OT3§t. The girl has a rosy complexion. 
jgs[ jgsf — Lowness of sound and of light. 

f§3[ tfa 5F%I ®[pTC'sf^’I. The lamp was 

burning dimly. 

lift The band was playing soft 

music. 

) TOT <p>1 To boil violently, 
fesf denotes tension, fullness. 

— The boil is throbbing 

#f?T , ®Tt f^Q ^STf*? He is still in possession 

of all his faculties. 

fsTCSfiT ftTOT He is very particular in his 

own affairs. 
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TMtT>*f — Quickly. 

C¥ f*l*f. He gobbled up the 

sweets one after the other. 

\ — Denotes a sense of fullness, ripeness. 

( 1 ) C&f^F $tt ^ Full of tears. 

( 2 ) C*tFF The boil has come 

to a head. 

^ TOT (71^ (?F*T. Finish the'' work quickly. 
^1 The air is shimmering. 

<5Tfra ? You fool, the 

night is very hot ; why should you get up now ? 

The monkeys are chat- 
tering. 

\©t^ ^ ^ I answered him 

harshly. 

C5CT?t W ^9 ^5. The boy’s voice is very harsh. 

V5 <F1> <pf^t\oc^.- The boil is aching. 

CqW* The washerman’s 

donkey is shuffling along. 

^ My breast began to 

throb. 

^8l (TF© The roads were slushy. 

Means “easily and with noise.” 

c*W. The bamboo split 

easily. 

¥5 ¥? ’TOT ^1 The boy repeated 

his lessons without any effort. 
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f^Fl ( FT FT ) They are 

whispering together— ^in a bad sense). 

C5OT®f»[ FT Wfo ^ C^r. The boys quietly 

took French leave. 

*jpf ^P\ Everything went to rack and 

ruin. 

<7T irrPBd Vij Ft%T. He was angry and 

looked daggers at me. 

«Tff^r, cwt 5t1. *rRt*x *rWt»i ^ *tus c*t*r. toii 

wtf hwPpi'® ^itw ^ ^ ^ ^r?r ^ ^ 

"tW 3F T^C 3 T^ ^Tf 7 ! «Ttf^t®T- v5%(^5 *Tf*IT 

^Tfesr <Rfat ^ *ft3j 

€ 3Ttf? *Ttf*|*I. Intense darkness filled the sky 

and then with a roaring wind the storm fell upon them. 
No one could see his neighbour. The boatmen shouted 
to each other to be careful. Once and again the light- 
ning flashed and all were terrified at the loud peals of 
thunder. The rain came down in torrents and they had 
to shelter in the cabin. The boat rocked and began to 
sink. They were all terrified out of their wits and 
began to shout for help. 

The above are only a few examples of onomatopoeic 
words which are full of interest in Bengali. I have post- 
poned any discussion on the difficulties which arise in 
connection therewith such as for example the effect of 
the change of vowel in the second word. I now proceed 
to deal with the effect of duplication on the meaning of 
the different parts of speech. 

23 
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NOUNS. 

Repetition signifies — 

I. Plurality. 

He is wandering in the 

woods (or from wood to wood). 

attOT -SjftW WWtW '2f5tf?r5 W^rtOS- This news has 
been announced in every village. 

*IW ffFFfesfis*!. The beggars 

were wandering from street to street. 

$WtWl WOT WOT Wt% They 

used to come out in great crowds to worship Kali. 

>8 WPJ ^ ^ TPt TOR. Ram lived 14 
years in the woods. 

^vQ to* TO* *rf?R. The fisherman 

cut the fish into pieces and sold it. 

He took up handfuls of sand and threw them into 
the water. 

fw^ fww W5twtw wH , «rr?r« «ltwt*r 'srfftrecs. 

Every day (day by day) his condition is growing 
steadily worse. 

Many drops of water make a pond. 

Many a mickle makes a muckle. 

wtwcww *r? w? c*lfc 

Big monkeys have big bellies. 

’5ft*! Rtft f^T ’TfSfa 

You wander on the boughs, I wander on the leaves. 

I am able to go where you cannot. 

I am more cunning than you. 

C5tCW C&tOT Wfr®^ 'wfc 
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Thieves are cousins. Birds of a feather flock together. 
Poor men are brothers — friendly to each other. 

_L^ 

Jt?. 

Brothers will part. 

stlti <5itra «t^. 

The brothers are well disposed towards each other. 
W. Every banyan tree has its own devil. 

m 

May you have many victories. May you be blessed. 

Jtwiwi wct tfw 'srfsrfc^ c«w* 'srffasra 
The Sonthals are embracing our religion oflove in 
crowds. 

OTfa *W. The fool errs at every step. 

II. The repetition diminishes the force of the 
word. 

CFfa CFfa Suspicious looking. 

C He looks like a cattle thief. 

It is somewhat cloudy. 

A few clouds are gathering. 

It is very cloudy. 

(TKfR ^ ^ He is nervous about going 

there. 

( ^1 ®ttt srf^t ) <3T«r ^r. 

He looks somewhat like a Pundit. 

I I I. Repetition, as we have seen above, conveys 
the idea of plurality. Closely connected with this is the . 
idea of severalty. 

There is fruit on all the branches or on each branch. 
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wfft artw *rfFi ( «rf% *tzn ). 

I receive my pay every month or by the month. 

IV. Repetition increases or intensifies the meaning. 

f^fSf He is wicked to the backbone. 

<7T ^ VlW *TCT fa 

He said something right in his ear i. e. he whispered 
something. 

C«W ^%T. 

Having turned this proposal over in his mind, he 
said. — 

WPl *tt^. I take my meals very early. 

Prompt (with the idea of impertinence) 

reply. 

*PT fa Over head and ears in love. 

^ ntfofcl *TtSt <Kw*. 

By disturbing my sleep the brat is ruining my health, 
(making my body mere earth). 

*tt *fl 5*1. 

Let us go this short distance walking slowly . 

toi tor faft fafa* 

He has taken every thing away very stealthily. 

m vr m ^ to. 

Rain water is real water. Real strength is the 
strength of the arm. 

V. Compound nouns, the first member of the 
compound ending in *d and the second in are ex- 
ceedingly common in Bengali. They often imply 
“ reciprocal action. ” 

^IWf — biting each other. 

CTOt tfffa— copying each other. 
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— correspondence. 

^t®tt — whispering to each other. 

— beating each other. 
feW fetf^T — pulling in opposite directions. 

— a scuffle. 

— fisticuffs. 

Tffet Vt!B — mutual slaughter. 

^t®t — snatching from each other. 

crowding, 
cfclt jostling. 

'QT®\ 'tffo — elbowing. 

Wt — bickering. 

Cfe^t — squabbling. 

three know it ; all 

know it. 

Sometimes “ reciprocal action ” is not implied. 

^5rf — getting up and down. 

5t<Tf Fffa — pressure. 

%% — oppression. 

«TTf lengthways. 

Here the repetition seems to intensify the meaning 
of the first word. 

The following examples do not seen to fall exactly 
under any of the preceding heads. 

ctrfirft cSWs c*tt^ 

He is seasoned like a bamboo stick which is toughen- 
ed by being continually smoked. 

'Sfa eW uW 3^. 

There is no sort of concealment about him. 

He is frank and does not mince matters. 

'STW To escape will honour intact. 
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As long as he is before my very eyes, he worries 
the life out of me. 

’ttnr <tfar f?fti , ®rt a rt^ srt'fte® ^*r. 

He turned up at my house in the course of his 
walk. means a on foot ” but conveys the idea 

that when be began the walk he had not intended to 
call on me. 

faft ^ to . Me is laughing in his sleeve. 

<srffa. I am barely alive. 

<x <7i *nr §fa C^fa. 

He is no ordinary man. He is Durbasa, he becomes 
angry at the merest word (without reason). 

Every thing be used to say was always to the 
point. 

PRONOUNS. 

anfofcofi'oin f¥ wt^ fast srft ^i. 

You dont know the necessary iequirements of 
patriotism. 

fa fa Ft'S ^«T. Say what you want. 

*Tl ?l <3Tffa 'QffsR *rt. Whatever you say I wont listen. 

? Do you know who were 
present ? 

Cy ^51 f Have you heard who will 

speak. 

^ 

Some people are so devoid of the quality of mercy 
that they are kind to no one. 

^ ww c*w c’y? cw stf^m. 
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Seeing Baburam’s behaviour some of them laughed. 

In these cases the duplicated pronouns appear to 
convey the idea of plurality. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Reduplication denotes — 

(i) Plurality. 

The girl was watering the beautiful flowers. 

Large monkeys have large appetites. 

The children in the upper classes. 

*ri. 

No inquiry was ever made whether he could under- 
stand easy books before he read difficult books. 

fa$ fa^ fa^ fa$ *F5. Different people, different 

ideas. 

<il*R 

There are many children like this. 

^ ^5 (?rtCTnra fcftl ^tf^r spm. 

Owing to the dearness of every thing even wealthy folk 
feel the pinch. 

f¥s c^Fifsrs 'srtcf, ct ct mfs ** 

c«H1^ ^’iTtW. There is an object to be aimed at in 
games also — only those games are beneficial which call 
for bodily exertion. 

•W?T 

Many villages towns and suburbs are to be seen. 
c*f ct '^rtWiTiJfsl «rt^ c&fositH ’ttitc® 
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You must send a telegram to all the places where 
our society is established. 

*»!l 'Q RR *rR c|F$R1 ft*r. 

Hala Goda and some other boys were with him. 

*rt*r *rr*T 15 c*rf 5 ff*T c^r *«tl 

How disgusting is the sight of their red faces. 

CWtR (TNtR *(R. 

They go wandering about every where eating good 
things. 

C^R'S Wf. Sometimes. 

CSFR'S <?FR3 3TR *ttm\ <Tft. 

In some villages groups of robbers are to be found. 

* C^R C^FR f"(W Some pupils are absent. 

CFU ^1 CfU C*Tfc*<T *lf^5 OT«t1 ’Tf^. 

You may meet some person or other. 

(?*R C^R ^ ^“*tfR. Some trees are flowerless. 

*{ ^^51 ^c*i ^ ^§1- 

^ ^ trf& ^ 

New things are better than old. 

c^tf^r < 4 ^ ^*f 

Crows and Cuckoos are the same in colour but their 
cries differ. 

TORfOTlI. Retail shopkeepers. 

^TRR *!R1 *fR1 OTR RftS- 
I have some clever rogues in my service. 

(2) *fhe idea of "a decrease in the force of the word.” 
C^RnJI *f| 5 R *IRR. The fellow seems rather mad. 

^TNlTfl *RTO. My head is rather hot. 

CSfRR C^RR. Somewhat young to look at. 

3fRt Somewhat angry looks. 

Stft 35. A smiling face. 
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*T*1 *1*1 A tearful voice. 

*T*I *t*T A darkish countenance. 

C'Srffl* *riM c*i *®T* cwft* 

I see you are rather low-spirited to-day. 

Tft'Q. Give me luke warm milk. 

*T?ra c £)* *t5| Fl Drink a cup of warm 

tea. 

^ 5 t* sttfcl if** cfc*05. He seems to be slightly 
feverish. 

OTfflC* C*TO1 C*M1 arotw. You seem out of sorts. 

( 3 ) The idea of “an increase in the force of the word.” 

ftte&t *t<f mi ^fSr^i — csjm *t^f **1* 

The child spoke with a lisp. 

C|t*t*1 *1*t* *1*1 *T*1 *C*l*. 

The brats have utterly disgusted me. 

*tf* ft! ft! ***1 wfoil ftftft. 

I have spoken a few honeyed words to him. 

<7i «m ni reftral 

He walks with very long strides. 

TO C*T§ C^fS 

The smallest portions of time are valuable. 

3Ff\5j I am in down right earnest. 

"tUF 3* < 2 f*. Very difficult questions. 

^rf?r <4* *«ri. *** *l*tw* 

<4*^ cfl*^ *«5Tf* *ftc*l fcc*l*1 **1 

**. 

There is another point. Since our life is made up of 
small portions of time-to reject these small portions is to 
disregard life altogether. 

* 5 * A very pleasant night. 

^ A very soft breeze. 
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( 4 ) The idea of ‘distribution.* 

TOOT* 3ftoF ^fTOpTl fcf 5¥. Every man 

should love his own wife. • ' 

5 3^'. 

Each division is itself a large house. 

c£)<F Jf*f W Ten persons in each house. 

*ft5 ^ Five men at a time. 

£ff% ffapT ff*t ^«fel 3T5 *pffi ?|^n5: 

<4* <4*P Carfare *ttfa. 

If we travel quickly for ten hours a day-we can see a 
different pait of the country every hour. 

<?fc fwH et<rR ^tw-s ^ ^rrf^i. 

On that day a durbar was held in all the principal 
places. 

Note ff*f vfift feW *TfatOT f ^ ^5 TO TO. 

You have lost as much as ten rupees ? fhat’s not a 
very small loss. 

ADVERBS. 

(i) Duplication gives an intensive force to the mean- 
ing of the adverb. 

<5rtro fte* 5*T. Go very slowly. 

*}[g 5*1. Go very quickly. 

*F$J TOJ^- In very truth. 

JOT JOT TO *Tft TO <TOH 

Work very quietly-dont parade your work. 

? Ft^ ^ TOt*I 

If you have any work do it betimes. 

^ ^1 to* ? 

Why are you visiting me so frequently ? 
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( 2 ) Duplication gives also the idea of "succession” — 
“by degrees.” 

c£i^ little by little. 

— one after the other. 
c£|^?p — one by one. 
f*R — day by day. 

3FW — by degrees. 

— step bv step. 

<ipi ut«r. 

Place the books one after the other. 

'situ '«rtu sit^ *rat®r.' 5 nrc e tT ^1 *rt?i. 

Slowly and slowly human society is changing into a 
wilderness. 

*n:«fr *wr ^ 

Those who in their youth tell occasional lies (from 
time to time) find that the habit of lying becomes deep- 
rooted. 

With the approach of dawn the birds awaken each 
other with their sweet notes. 

The following phrases are note-worthy. 

Why do you worry your- 
self to death by saying “now-now” ? i. e. by saying ‘give 
it now.* 

C*PT. He is killing himself by his 

importunity. 

few few ( ul ufuu ). 

He died because he always hankered after money-or 
he is killing himself by his lust for money. 
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^ v5S[ Minutely. ( not that ; examina- 

tion by process of elimination). 

CTtf <4«R wi, ^ 3TtW?r *w. 

The patient is lying in a precarious condition. The 
remedy is far to seek. 

Other idiomatic uses of repeated adverbs will be 
found in chapter XIV. 

VERBS. 

The repetition of a verbal inflection does not always 
imply a reduplication of the signification. The main 
uses are as follows. 

I. The force of the verb is diminished. 

ftfal. \ 

’ftft cfcs- J The train is about t0 start 

The work is almost finished. 

II. The reduplicated future tense with the intensive 
particle ^ attached to'the first verb, indicates ; 

(a) in the first person, ‘strong determination.” 

q'fo— I will go. 

— Do it I shall. 

ffTft — I shall certainly grow a beard. 

(7i mm (7M1W fwi ^ rtt<r 

^ — He goes about here and there blaming me. I 
shall certainly make him pay for this. 

(b) in the second person, “importunity” “confidence.” 

'STfflET CTfaWtOT You must 

help me in this case. 

(c) in the tfiird person, “certainty” “assurance.” 

C*rfal51 The man will surely die. 
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WS sin TO*I 

is born must die. 

mx* TO* cxfim Wl 33. If you see the 
condition of the village with your own eyes you will 
certainly feel compassion. For the uses of a doubled 
verb without the intensive particle see below (X). 

III. The reduplication in sometimes used for 
emphasis merely. 

<*rf^ — Come, come. Please come. 

Go— go. 

C*f*f — See — see. 

'©f^Tl — I wont listen. I wont listen. 

*Pl — Everything vanishes. 

IV. A repetition of a verb three times conveys the 
idea of still greater emphasis ^-the speaker practically 
takes an oath to do the action contemplated. 

— I swear I will go. 

V. On the other hand if the verb is repeated four 
times twice in the affirmative and twice in the negative 
the idea seems to be that the completion of the action is 
a matter of indifference. 

The ’tt'S qt'S Hi ?f'«— ! Vtm f%£ 'srrw Jfl. You may 
go or not just as you please — it does not matter in the 
least. 

VI. If the verb in the future dr the past tense be 
doubled the first verb being followed by >5 and the second: 
by ^ — then the future tense seems to convey the idea of 
‘perseverance 1 or ‘continuousness* and the past tense thfe 
idea of “for ever/* 
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'S If he does this, he will certainly 

carry the matter through. 

— He has gone for good. 

<71 Cfifa — I see he has gone off for ever. 

VII. When the first part of a repeated verb is in 
thtf future and the second part in the imperative, the 
phrase implies “disapproval” ‘indifference* or “reluc- 
tance” on the part of the speaker. 

fa Go if you will, I have 

nothing to say. 

This sort of repetition has often the particle v5 
intervening between the two components. 

VIII. The following uses are also worthy of attention. 

— If he has gone, ho matter. 

— It matters little if he has done this. 

What if he goes ? 

— What if he eats ? 

7\\ fafa*\ — What harm if it has not been 

obtained ? 

3^1 What matter if he has not 

been caught ? 

^ fa fa — Of what account is it 

whether you go or not ? 

The difference in the sense of two almost similar 
sentences is often determined by the position of the 
particle 

— Hd has certainly gone (in spite of my 

protests.) 

CW — It does not matter if he has gone. 

but.Srft*Tf#t C*W means “the property is on 

the point of ruin ” 
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C*I®I^ C*I®1 — Once gone, lost for eves. Note the diflfe- 
rence between the two phrases — 

fTP?t — She is about to become a*$lave. 

irrtt- — A slave is she. I dont*care. 

(n<5 matter). 

IX. The forms ** ft? ft?, and the like, 

convey the idea of ‘impending action * when used with 
another verb. 

fCTOf. The man is at death’s door. 

lift *f? *1? fCKf. The house is about to fall. 

On ft? ft? . The clouds will clear soon. 

She boat is about to sink. 

*R 1&S ^5 . I feel unsettled. 

* V 

X. A reduplicated tense (generally the future tense) 
is often used with another verb ; in such cases it is 
almost equivalent to a noun. 

ftflEf. The work is nearly ready. 

^Itft *Tl^ ?f£$. I think of going now. 

<7f OTCf • 

He is about to die ; about to be ruined. 

Dont talk of going away so soon. 

Cf *tt^ 

The child is always craving for food. 

C*T CTO CTO TO 

He is talking of taking this house. 

He is ravenously hungry. 

'srfft *ttfoFl fira ffa 'stftrafe 

I am thinking of going up for the examination. 
C^5t* f&ffl CWf^l ’TO TOT 
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§6^ Thinking 1 would go out for a gallop 

on my horse, I was intending to get up from my 
bed. 

C5TO* TOT CW1 f^F5 VtOTW 

Wifr *ttf* ^rrt. 

I thought of going to see you but pressure of work 
prevented me. 

# ** ** TOJ 5fl- 

It seemed to promise rain but the rain did not come. 

OR Your face seems familiar. 

<7T ^ ^5. 

He is always hankering after food. 

It must be noted that without the intensive Particle 
^ the repetition of the verb in the future tense conjoined 
with another verb often implies “ uncertainty/’ “ vaccila- 
tion ” or “ delay.” 

( 7 \ <^\5 ffR ^ ^05. 

He is everlastingly delaying his departure. The 
same idea is also sometimes conveyed when the verb 
is repeated in two different tenses ^ — *ttf^ 

— ^nd TOR. 

With their everlasting dilatoriness they put off their 
bath and meal till very late in the day. 

In the expression f^F ^ *TT$ the repetition denotes 
“indecision.” 

When one cannot decide whether to go or not, it is 
better not to go. 

The Present Participle. 

I. Repetition implies if frequency ” or “ practice.” 

Constant singing makes the singer. 
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CT ell ^®T. 

He passed by making continual efforts. 

*Tl C^f, C^t*f 

However difficult a task may be, continual prac- 
tice makes it appear easy. 

'swfSiT ^5 *E*T/*fST CtT5 d?5 CPT 

A man who had no water-pot got one and died from 
excessive drinking. 

Put a beggar on horseback and he will ride him to 
death. 

So stm cm- 

flpl df^ ^ p5 JF5 

It was originally a large piece of wood (for husking 
rice). By continual scraping it dwindled down to a 
yard measure. 

tort *t*f c^r^rm. 

By always doing the work of others I am brought 
to the verge of ruin. 

e®Ws <tf?rcr?r c® cfcfc ®t*r of«rtn. 

Your wife would make a fine show aeroplaning. 

. The boorish Uriya chairmen walk along uttering the 
most vulgar language. 

II. Repetition implies that the action of the finite 
verb was finished almost as soon as or very soon after 
the action of the participle had began. 

cm tot cFfacR. 

He finished his dinner as soon as he sat down. 

Ill Repetition denotes that the action of the finite 
verb is simultaneous with that of the participle. 

crfros ctfac® 

94 
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Caught in the very act of gambling — he struck the 
policeman a mortal blow. 

OT5 (3V5 5 3^*1. 

As he was going along he fell into the hands of 
robbers. 

'Bt’liltft 

The culprit wept as he went before the Saheb. 

As I was writing this book I got ophthalmia. 
c£i^ 

Do this while I wait here. * 

^rfft 

While dying I survived. I had a hair breadth escape. 

IV. With a finite verb in the negative the repe- 
tition of the participle may imply that the agent stayed 
his action at the last moment. 

fes fe® *Tl. He did not give though on the 
point of giving. 

cffan* 1 *it5c$ «rt. 

A terrible accident was just averted. 

<rrfar c’rprfe^s enters =n. 

The dawn is drawing nearer every moment but yet 
it seems to tarry. 

V. The duplicated present participle, especially 
when used in the absolute construction sometimes gives 
priority to the action of the main verb. 

<?rctCT *t*r ?r*i cm*. 

His father died as he arrived. 

cstsft *tFr&«T. 

The thief fled before the Police could seize hitn 
(or, just as the Police were seizing him.) 
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WC3 ql CB GOT C'R 
He went off before I could speak. 

^ ^fkus 3Tl 4*1. Talk of the devil ! 

511 *n*U5 ’It? ? 

Why do you pluck the mangoes before they are ripe? 
^f*lff© *r! 4E*T ’ll? 6 !. 

He rushed up just as this was said. 

*ri ^ 

He was attacked with fever before he reached home. 

%<d fF®1 5fl fat* TO 

^rtfatn su- 
it's disastrous if a widow remarries before her 
husband’s corpse is cold (before the funeral pyre is 
extinguished). 

<wtt& *n crc® c*ftfa. 

I will arrive before you get there. 

3WJ JRt« Jfl 5^3 3^5 "tap '^tPral 

His enemy rushed at him before his words were 
finished. 

^ 'brj nfs^t f*rai srffasr. 

Before the sun set the boat anchored at the landing 
place. 

'srs'fa m &us Wra ctWr 

Before the dawn came “Uncle Rogue” got into 
a boat. 

The examples given above deserve careful attention 
as it is not always easy to see the actual shade of mean- 
ing which the repetition of the participle is intended to 
convey. ♦ 

E& ^fa® 5(1 ^fa© 4*T, may mean— 

(a) He came before his name was mentioned— or 
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(< b ) He came immediately after his name was men- 
tioned. “Talk of the devil.” 

The differences in meaning between such forms 
as OU 5 srl OTv© — (M'S and *Tl must be 

carefully noted. 

Take for example the sentences. 

(1) <&*fCT CW5 5(1 C*R3> <$*? Stfa’l- 

(2) dlCT (MS CTS5 

(3) cfctPt =fl CTt® C^5 OR 

(1) The idea is that “he just missed the train” 

though he reached the station. 

(2) The idea is that the train left the station as 

he was on his way. 

(3) The idea is he missed the train which left before 

he reached the station though he was near 
the station. 

Note. In the form in which is the first word, the 
agent of the second verb is invariably other than that of 
the first. 

(9) Note the following idiomatic uses. 

Cffatf© Immediately. 

<?rfal wftre orfare certer 

As the tide was strong the boat reached the landing 
place in a twinkling. 

Days of joy pass like a flash of lightning, days of 
sorrow never end. 

Ctrfare carfare | 5 l His leave was up before 

you^could say Jack Robinson. 

I have come with great difficulty. 
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vjjfa! He died in the moment 

of birth. 

*fl. 'SJlfa 01 b>C*l — 

Come quickly. Why, I came in the middle of my 
exercises. 

C*ffaS5 He disap peared in a twink- 

ling (while one was looking at him.) 

The Past Participle in — 

Reduplication of this participle generally signifies 
“ continued action “excess.” 

fow f^lCTOT- My pen has become 

blunt with continuous writing. 

cfef ^ Mother is blind from cons- 

tant weeping. 

CAW C^t^T- Everything was swallowed 

up by constant eating. 

csWot* • ^«i1 'sfsnil '©fswl f^l sffirai 

Constant listening to your bickering has disgus- 

ted me. 

t^R srit #1*1 %r 

The boy is emaciated by overstudy, for 
his examination is drawing near. 

OTS OfJW fffa ^ fwf^. He wore the child 
to a mere thread by frequent floggings. 

*W f*Ni m q*u\ c*o t 

*Tl. — What is learnt, simply remains floating on the 
surface of the mind without sinking into it. 

Ol C*ffa. Why ! constant anxiety 

is wearing you to a thread. 

<K3 C5W CbTWT <5?Prt fag It simply leads to 

disappointment, continually to be expecting favours. 
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C«CT Grown fat (crocodile) by overeating. 

<fp? ^ ftsf*T- Practice makes perfect. 
Sometimes the repeated participle seems to carry 
with it a different idea. 

(pf c^ft^r He starts up at intervals. 

sit^l. Words without activity. 

<?f He mutters in his sleep. 

In the last two examples the repetition of the parti- 
ciple conveys the idea of a ‘state’ or ‘condition’. 



CHAPTER XXI, 


IDIOMATIC USES OF CERTAIN PARTICLES 
AND OTHER WORDS INCLUDING VERBS 
AND NOUNS. 


A. ENCLITICS. 

S| and may be added to almost all nouns. When 
used with nouns denoting living beings, §1 signifies 
“dislike ,, > “indifference” or “contempt** and St implies 
“liking”, “fondness” “pity” &c. 

OTfaSl ^5 That fellow is very miserly. 

He is a very good soul, 
ftffa era *1CT1. The boy*s com- 
plexion is darker than his elder sister’s. 

C*11*SU* <7F*T. Kill the fellow. 

l>f*ra1 fSprtOg. The boy has gone home. 

How big your two swans 

have grown ! 

When used with nouns denoting inanimate objects, 
t 51 implies “magnitude”, “roughness**, “coarseness,**, “re- 
pulsiveness** while signifies “smalln ess** “amiability*' 
‘attractiveness** and the like. St denotes all that favour- 
ably impresses the mind and Si the reverse. 

CTl This is a nice little box. 

TOSl iSfat'S. The room is very large. 

TOtSt ^ C*f*Tfa. The creeper appears very 

beautiful. 
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* 

This house is built of brick. 
With abstract nouns these two enclitics are used in- 
the same way to denote “liking” and “dislike” 

^55. He has a very agreeable 

nature. 

(TPf He has a very simple mind. 

v5T<T C* Itft. He is somewhat dull witted. 

Sometimes however ft and ft are used without much, 
difference in meaning. 

. * w , , 

■^Sfft I ^ C®1 ^t®T ? 'o. 

It would have been better had his complexion been 
a little brighter. 

^Tfft 1 

^ttft J ^ ? Can y° u understand this ? 

nw ▼ni 'si 


'Si ^ _ 

«J ^ t?r ^ ^ ^ 


Not a single college examination remained to be 
passed. 

Note ▼tetESl <£R$1 ftdsf Hi. 

He does not often mix with others. Here‘s c£|^T>t 
is an adverbial phrase. 


«ttHJ 


*rr*n* *rrfH> **rt s T 

These enclitics are generally used with 


words denoting something large or flat, boats, seats, 
bedsteads, gardens, houses, bricks, stones &c. They 
are also found with words denoting tools, weapons and 
music. is changed to when the object spoken 
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of has some sort of natural attractiveness or prettiness. 

TO1 OTtfe. One bank note, ^ TO two- 

boats. 

One garment. ^ TO ’TFft, one carriage. 
^ TO1 one plate. t£)^ TO C5^, one chair. 

^5 TO, a beam. <iflF TO ^3TO, a sword. 

^ TO, this brick. TO TO, right hand. 

<4 ^TtfSf ^*T. This book is excellent. 

^ TO TOfa A small garden. 

^5 *ltfa Her face is beautiful. 

^ (7FTTO. Where is the book ? 

«Tffa ^ ^[fTO One house was 

surrounded by fire. 

fom f5fj *ltfa *$31 SfTO C*W-tTO 

Binoy took the letter and first of all looked at the 
address on the envelope. 

*|pr <£& TO, TO <TO <£& TO- Saying one thing and 
thinking another. 

^Tffe TO- Beside oneself with joy (like a 
ripe melon bursting into eight pieces. ) 

Sometimes these enclitics give an idea of “indefinite- 
ness. 

TO WS TO Ft'S- How many fans do you want f 

TO <£|v5 ^ Who does so much for 

others ? 

TO TO *1 JTO. About twelve books. 

It is to be noted that when the numeral in such 
examples as the last, precedes the noun, TO is used and 
not TO1. TO1 always follows the numeral. 

TO TO1 3^. Twelve books. 
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^ About twelve books. 

The main point is that denotes a definite and 
an approximate number . 

The use of 5ff^ is similar to that of 

About fifteen mohurs. 

About eleven walking sticks. 

and are also used in another way, the 

former being applied to a “whole piece” of cloth and 
gold coins and the latter to objects of some length. 

^ A length of cloth. 

5t*T Four gold mohurs. 

W Ten guineas. 

«rrfj- A lathi. 
i£l^F tfft. A rope. 

With ^51 the proper word is or fa. 

^ fa ^$1. A piece of thread. 

We also find other particles used where might 
be expected. 

^ Two bamboos. 

1 One pen. 

Afo/*. fltfa *M. The wicked have a hun- 

dred wiles. 

«rrf^, 

When used of time, these words denote a 
<£rar|J short period. 
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faTO TO. Wait a little. 
ttlTfS* Stay a moment. 


expresses indefiniteness as to quantity also, 
as well as to space or time and it is almost invariably 
followed by ft. 

*ltf^ft ^ If I get a little 

leisure I will certainly do this work. 

Give me a few sweetmeats to 
eat. is to be distinguished from which 

is never followed by ft and is always preceded by a 
word expressing some standard measure or quantity. 

About a maund weight of sweetmeats. 

C^t*t He will have to walk about 

a kos (2 miles). 

(THT About a ser of oil. 


C9tt^1 

This particle also, conveys the idea of indefiniteness. 
C*rtT>1 Wtt T?t^1. About fifty rupees. 

C^lfSI w*r frw ®rtf*tW. Th!s will cost you 
some where about ten rupees. 

C’ttfel 5^ -p t^T 3 Tl tft«. Give him a few coppers. 

C’IITjI ^5 ^tprfo. A few bad characters. 

Note however that C’ftlM is used as an adjective 
meaning “entire.” 

<?ic?rt§i #t^i c«tw 

jack fruit. 


He ate up the whole 
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c^tsn 

means a “bunch” or ‘‘bundle.” 

<£& faj. A bunch of lichee. 

*SFF A bundle of split bamboos. 

<£& CtfflO A bundle of sugar cane. 

c£|7F J>*I. A wisp of hair. 


These words are placed before words denot- 
ing small objects, especially words deno- 
ting all kinds of grain. It gives a sense of indefiniteness, 
f A few cowries. 

Tff*l. A little sand. 

Fh9. Give me a little rice. 

^tfWI f% What is the use of merely 
reading many books ? 


'©tG? 

'Sjfo This Particle is used to denote an indefinite 
number. 

^5 <X{F\, a few naughty boys. 

<s1? to era *ft^s «tt^® trt*f c’t'i. 

Several pretty girls went to bathe singing as they" 
went 

Note if repeated is an adverb meaning “slowly.’* 

'sfS 'siS Tt^t 

He has reached home by this time, walking slowly. 
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is equivalent to “about one.'* It is affixed to 
names of money, measures ami vessels. 

frW fe'fa ^ 5^. It will cost about one rupee, 
about one maund. 

*tt*. Can you give me about a potful of 

water ? 

is used with inanimate things , to denote a 
“morsel.” 

Tjfa I see you have 

eaten it up bit by bit 

]j>3> is used to denote something small in size, quantity, 
or distance. 

Look at this little brat how wicked he is. 

Here ^ gives some idea of contempt. 

'Wf Wt'Q Give me a little molasses. 

*rf*Tfa Cl 5#T$1 ^TtC$ w C*K*\$ tfz*. The 

slight weakness which I feel will pass if only I drink a 
little warm milk. 

<£($ *lH l will go this short distance on 

foot. 

5 

| also denotes a small quantity ; it is usually add- 
ed to the numeral 47. 
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C??Rl (Rt? ?C66. I feel a little pain 

in this part of my head. 

<aVs> fwrt 3 ! <5tsr? <£&$ <4*$ nfas? *ffs?i 
cm. 

He heaved a little sigh and then gradually (little by 
little) made himself known to them. 

Binoy became somewhat excited and said. 


C^T=T 

<7R— ( 1 ) so that— 

*rfft <5rfm twtfw or ^t*i . 

I ordered him to come to-morrow. 

^*1 tk* to or ^\u\. 

You will prevent him from coming. 

f»w fro or *m. 

You will teach them so that they may understand, 

^ *ftdfa sftfets 

?h8, ^ irf% ot *1 fosrfa 

Then my friend — along with poppy cultivation abolish 
the cultivation of jute so that no more ropes may be made. 

( 2 ) as if — as though — as it were — it seems— me — 
thinks. 

c*r srfttsr < r & ^tPratf . 

You are as ignorant as though you had just landed 
from a ship. 

tl ^%l tt^rl *fo*r <?r f%| srfa sn. 

You stand gaping as though you knew nothing 
about it. 

UPR JR? JRR C*R ^ C*R f5 <?f? I'M 

fafall 9^1. 
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At the same time it appeared to him as though the 
bed moved a little, as though the dead body had just 
turned over on its other side. 

As though he had not seen, Kanti spoke feigningly. 

<^t«f CR ’TT’Ft fas? ^srffjRT^ fafsfS 

It looked as if the birds were making signs to one 
another to go each to his own nest. 

4 ! jppsr <pf?nrs cr <rt*r&E??<T 

T%l 5 F%R. 

Brooding on these words — as though he were gazing 
on Ramchandra’s tender form face to face — he said. 

5*.«f am ^firai clt* ^i?r cr ^«r%l 

Hearing of this distress Ram’s cup of sorrow (as it 
were) flowed over. 

c*T«rts or 'BrpRtov orfasffs- 

I think I have met you somewhere. 

ijfapFtt*! CR <2ft«l ctfsW m 

In the hot weather one’s life, as it were, leaves one. 

<^1 5W* <sff% fcR ^'9 cr 

^ Tfm 'sifa^r «rtw ri. 

When one brings up the child of another, one’s heart, 
as it were, is more drawn towards him ju^t because one 
has no authority over him. 

^t«, ^CRT ^05 TO CR 

Suddenly a thunder bolt rose from his breast and, as 
it were, smote his brain. 
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(3) Supposition. 

'Sltfa C*R fa nfa 

Granted that I did so — what good will that do to 
you ? 

'srprf* g r faf^Tl c'sm* <5 *r$T ? 

Even supposing I am lying — are you telling the truth ? 

<?r ^ ^ fa ^ csfal «ic*wi 

Granted you are strong does that give you a right to 
hit a boy weaker than yourself? 

$J1 Jret^fafS ! C& ^t*t fa«t5R3[?T (5VW. 'ST’S W* 

?c«i c*ffa> 

, Yes, Sajanikanta, even supposing you have discarded 
the faith of your forefathers — that is no reason why you 
should at the same time become a fool. 

(5) Warning. 

Of * T <7R 

Take care you don't forget. 

<?rc wc? srl. 

Be careful not to blame me. 

*tt*t W OR TOT 

If you sin you must suffer — take care to remember 
that. * 

(6) jfrayer, or desire. 

<2tt*fcl or csffls 

I pray that you may have a son. 

or $r. May he be long lived. 

fafN OR 4**1 TOR. .< 

May God not $eal thus with any one. 

#r fam ** s <?rc «mti 'sfa *rfa 
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If my words are not true, may my food choke me. 

<$ '«rr i 5Rt«r— C5&1 c*r 

Hail ! Eternal Lord ! Give us strength. We pray that 
•Sashti’s efforts to liberate India may come to naught 

( 7 ) Comparison — < 7 R White as milk. 

( 7 R He has made the house 

like a cemetery (with his continual weeping). 

C*R The name sounds like 

.Latin — has a Latinish sound. 

(8) <h«r (?w fftfwis 'srtc’t « *rW^1 'srfrfr 

I admit you have now become a brother, formerly 
you used to call me uncle. Here might be explained 
as meaning “very well, I admit,” This very idiomatic 
use of c*R deserves particular attention. 

•fl. The negative particle was discussed when nega- 
tive interrogative and disjunctive sentences were dealt 
with : only a few idiomatic uses are given here. 

TO? C*f*T Just try to remember. 4 
?Tl Ten you say or fifteen ? 

•(! ^*1 Neighbour you say — no, I say a 
tishing hook. A neighbour is as bad as a barb in one's 
body. 

^5 fag. Give rice you think or some- 

thing more ? (sneeringly) 

( 7 \ f% TftSl ’SOT HI 

Do you think he listens to any body or any one ven- 
tures to speak ^ith him ? 

C^T^ 5 l •Tl ‘Horse* you say f You might just as 

well say aa elephant. 

25 
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•(!, fif^. Move your hands away and let 
me serve the rice. 

Wt® *fl, ^<fl Give me rice: I am huiigty 

I tell you. 

) . 4 

/n „ . , [In addition to the ordinary use as 

(Colloquial <7WI)j 

an interrogative adverb meaning "v&ere** and as an 
indefinite adverb meaning “at some place'*, this word has 
various idiomatic uses in which it always implies a com- 
parison in the mind of the speaker, of two facts or ideas. 

(0 c*t<m c? r<m 

So far from being a King — Ram is condemned to a 
life in the forest. 

( 2 ) wfci ?i fora wtl <3t’i 's c^t«rt$ 

^ 'BUT <2F3TC*JT CTt^si'Wr. 

On the one hand the terrible hardships of life in the 
forest must be endured, and on the other hand Sita’s 
body is delicate. That is — “Sita must suffer the hard- 
ships of exile even though her body is too delicate to 
endure the sufferings/* * 

(3) <?rWrt «ifctW5rfo© <i& c*t«rt$ ^1 

The joy of being crowned must give way to the 
rigours of exile. 

So in the sentence 

The rejoicing 

in the palace bn the eve of the coronation is contrasted 
with the evils of exile. In these examples the use of 
(TFMfa calls attention to the contrast between 
the two kinds of life. When used as an interrogative 
adverb CfWS is often colloquially contracted to 
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^ < 7 f. Where is he ? 

C5t*Tf*r Where is your house? 

Note howevef. that C^Ft^Tl means indefiniteness as to 
locality but ^ implies' that the speaker expects that 
some definite space will be pointed out to him within 
the range of his vision e. g. C^MI ? means 

Where is your house situated ? but ^ f 

means 'show me your house? In the case of ^ the 
enquirer is standing on the spqt where he expects to 
find the object of his enquiry. 

^ is also used in the following idiomatic ways. 

(1) C'S'pTfa ? Have you had your meal? 

^ How could 1 eat. i. e. I have not eaten. 

( 2 ) ^ (TMfW *Tf^. No, he is not there. (.1 could 
not find him). 

(3) ^ *tW ^1. Won’t you go there ? 

{as was expected or arranged before). 

( 4 ) ^ How can I go now ? 

I dont see how I can go now. 

(5) ^r(. Why, you have not gone yet ! 

(6) (?F) 4 ^1. 

Pray, don't give this out to anv body i e. p’eajp don’t 
betray me to any body. 

(*r) 'srf’ffa ^5 fog fir. 

Tell what? Why you've done nothing as far as I 
know. 

^ 1 . ‘ 1 

The (is$s of are as follows. 

( 0 '®rfjnfl ^1 'S’tel ^1* sttapr. 

God knows tfhat we do or say. 
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fag csrs ’ll ots -sttfa sttftre stfa* sfl. 

Whether you give me anything or not I will come. 

(2) fa followed by "srfa, whether — or. 

^ 0\ Sfft SffaOTt: ^ fa fa. C*T ®tsF 

^JTffa fa^ ’Tffapl. 

Then, what does it matter, whether the village 
exists at all or not — 1 cannot do anything for it. 

The following uses of and are peculiar. 

(a) what matter if he has gone ? 

So 'Sttf© fa. 

(b) fa I suppose he has gone. 

Here expresses indiffereuce. 

^1 vs <rr$f ^1. 

If he hears this he will be angry. What matter { 

^TM C*tC*P^ 1 . What harm if I sacrifice my life in 

this. 

Tl fa «Tffatf^ ^Tl fa T 

What does it matter if I lose it or keep it ? 

(3) <11 perhaps. 

1 ft 1 \ 1 ft\ Perhaps Ram said this, 

fa, ^ 1 . Perhaps he has gone. 

^fa means “perhaps”. 

(4) is used as an emphatic participle. 

csft ?r^fa^rfa^fa? 

What need is there of your going ? 

(5) is often used as a mere expletive without any 
particular meaning. It is found in this sense in the 
sentences illustrating the uses of C3Ft*ft*. 

So ; ^ C*. SttCT* *5 (&$ SftCT ifl. 

Who will read an English paper ? 

No one in the village knows English. 
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'Sim 3t3l, C3*n <?rf«r ®rf®i 3t«ftE33 flj*i3 '»rWt»ic®, 
<p’&1 31 331 *io? , ®rf?r J ^’5i <?iNrff% c*rfa$ 31 ®if33l3l 

fra 3 R?f. 

Now, come, let us go one morning to the Lai Bazar 
Police Court Now how many drunkards are brought up 
and how many opium smokers are fined ? Here per- 
haps calls attention to the contrast between drunkards 
and opium smokers. 

Other examples are. 

^1 % fc. What do you say ? “You 

talk nonsense.’* 

*trot «troi cst^rfa tot 

If you do not think it right to go with me why 
should I go with you ? 

sw ^ to fom w « <st»i faw. 

What makes you think Ram bad and Sham good ? 

«t*I *1 TO <?R, TO W CTO ? 

Why is it that you do not talk properly and why 
would you hear evil ? 

The idea is that if one is particular about one’s con- 
versation one can avoid hearing evil. 

C3? 31 3’t<? C3 r S 3l Tfa C*ltH C3? 31 315 3C33, 

CT3 31 <53®ll3 51& C*R, C33 31 C3«t3 *fol1 fafat 3C33, 
C3f? 31 "UlCT *TCRt<S ^3R, C33 31 C3<Stff5 313, C33 31 3ft 

Some play chess ; others play cards ; some catch 
fish, some strum on drums ; others twang the sitar ; some 
lie down and sleep ; some go for a walk ; others read, 
is very frequently used where ideas are contrasted or 
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alternative actions described, though it has no definite 
meaning of its own in such cases. 

The following uses demand attention. 

Bravo, child. 

^1 If / tel! him he may not go. 

^jf*T cm Wfa Well, you are a funny 

fellow. 

31, qt'S srt^. What ! have ’nt you gone yet ? 

(i) “and.” Copulative conjunction. 

You and your brother. 

Note. is not infrequently used in proverbial phrases 

where two ideas are placed side by side by way of con- 
trast or comparison. 

(Tit wfiR fiR. This day and that. How 

different ! 

'STfa (Mtf ^ThQ?ll. The fruits of labour are 
sweeter than the fruits of fortune. 

CW1 ^TfiT C* TN- One eye-witness is better 

than ten ‘ hearsays.” 

Ck^ <?*W *rTS CTW C*W1. Experience is the best 
wisdom. 

( 2 ) “or” ; “whether-or” Disjunctive. 

^ STINT'S 'stra 'srfw sfl. 

It makes no difference whether you go or not, 

»rm *rts «or ''rtft wtfsr *fl. 

Beat me or seize me f know nothing. 

*rtf?r «im *1 *ttf* csli 

Whether I can do it or not, I will certainly make 
one attempt. 

(3) “Again”, “more”, “any longer”, “further” “other 
“else”. 
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^rr?T vStlT Of^TI F won’t meet him again. 

»rfe There is no more need of this. 

*4 ^Pt^r 3fl. Dont do this any more. 

< 7 t ^ *Tf^. I have no other friend 

but him. 

^ ^<5PT?T ^9 Dont advance any further. 

F. Stay a little longer. 

'sftQ #rt. He cant live any longer. 

•rfe There is no one else. 

^ <Fft& 'atra. One thing cuts with its 
edge another by its weight. 

This phrase means that success depends on sharp- 
ness of intellect or weight of influence. 

**1>l <stws 'Sft* <**T5 fet*1 ®ltf*fc*. 

It will take another hundred rupees to get this room 
ready. 

It breaks on one side and reforms on the other 
(alluvion and diluvion). 

We lose in hake but gain in herring. 

(£|<F Ffa. If he gets one he wants more. 

Give him an inch and he will take an ell. 

fstfsnt <srfa The husband is of one 

mind, the wife of another. 

«rfl*tt** f^s* tii'® *rr#t 'srsrtstft «rt* *rte. 

Among landlords there is no other scoundrel so 
oppressive as he. 

■Sit* *11** 'Sit* 511 ’ft*'*' <41 *t* *f*W *tt*. 

Whether any one else can do it or not, you certainly 
can do it. 

(4) In the sentence '*t* *Vt* "STffl* C*ICC*. 
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the word means “last”. Last year I had a terrible 
time. But in the phrase 3 ^,. 

* 11 * means “next”. This work must be done before 
next Sunday. 

( 5 ) Further idiomatic uses of 

(a) fa TO. Nonsense ; you ca'nt 

do this. 

TOfa fa. The veriest nawab. 

C 5 CTO *TN 1 C^C®T ^ThT fa. You are on the way to 
spoil the boy. 

fa sometimes follows the pluperfect tense and 
implies that the act was, as it were, stayed at the last 
moment. 

fa. I was almost done for. 

C*T fa. He almost died of fright. 

(A) Son by one's late wife. 

(c) ^ The one ashes, the other cinders. 

, Six of one and half a dozen of the other. 

(d) ^ There is no question about 

that. 

(*) ^5rf^r Moreover, besides. 

( f ) ^TfiT (Tl'S <4*1. He came immediately 

after you left. 

(f) TOT 0 dear ! dont' men* 

tion that again please. 

(A) <5tfa TO I think in one way but matters 

turn out to be otherwise. 

(*) The position of in the sentence naturally 
depends on the position of the word which it qualifies. 

'®it* <?ratCT *tt 
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C*l«ttCT «rt* Htt- 

There is no need to go there again. 

There is no need of a second visit to that piace. 
There is no further need to go there. 

In these sentences emphasises 
mtCT. and <2tort*rc. 

'»rt* sfl. 

Here emphasises 

It is not you who can do this. 

'jfr's cm St’sre m «twl fsrc 

What a fool you are. Any help from him, is not 
lesirable. 


C^l 

'a or 0®1 is used idiomatically in the following ways. 

I. In interrogative sentences. 

<3 *rfm Will he go ? 

^>f*f 'S *Tf55. Are you off ! 

<5 C*fC*T sfl. Didn’t you go ? 

*5 •ffe H e did not turn up to-day, 

lidn’t he ? 

In the last two sentences has the force of the 
English phrase “as I expected.” 

II. ^ is often used with the particle ^ and gives 
ense of emphasis. 

9S Tff^ *5 4 fasl f|\ Yes I did it. 

(71 *5 Of course he will go. 

*5 To-morrow is Sunday to be sure. 

(71 *tfn CXU& <5 (77R *1*. 

it is to be expected that he will abuse you, you 
juite deserve it. 
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4$ S few 

This is the real reason why we are so importunate. 

Go you must. 

<4$ *5 This is our house, i.e. we feel 

quite at home here. 

III. Soften occurs as an expletive. It also often 
gives various shades of meaning which cannot he 
brought within one rule. The following sentences may 
be studied. 'S, will you go after all f 

G\ ^ 1 hope he has passed his 

examination. 

^ So far as 1 know 

they are not in good circumstances now-a-days. 

I for one did not know any one was waiting below. 

^ C*fC5[ ^ There has certainly been great 

injustice done. 

'S C^T. Yon are mere child of yesterday. 

4 *^ ** sfl. 

By merely reading it once, a lesson cannot be learnt 
by heart. 

^ «rts ^5 C5t^ *t«t s’Ffasar *ifo 

Please give me a book ; I will close my eyes and 
read a few lines. 

'sitft « *rrc 

You may go if you like, / for my part am not going. 
n 5 flS ^5 

If I am to shoot I may as well shoot a rhinoceros ; 

If I am to plunder I may as well rob the Bank of 
England. 

One may as well be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. 
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c*l ® <D«fSf 4 cnatf f¥ Hi. . 

Of course he will say this now. He ljas got the 
money. 

IV. is used as a Conjunction — but, so. 

cstfo ^ ^?ri ^ ^ 

It is good to be important in a small matter 
but it is not good to .be insignificant in an important 
matter. Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.^ 

\© ^5 t >KF\ <Rl. — Strain at a gnat byt swallow 
a camel. 

>5 ^1— Days fly but time flies not. 

•fn the two following phrases v© has a sligljtly different 
sense. 

*FlfH ^© m*\ — 

Phalgun has begun and so we l$ave heat. 

^lt5*T C*t*T ^ ^ ^Tf^T *RI“ 

As master has gone home so let us hold the plough 
lightly i. e. let us plough without putting any weight 
into the work. When the cat’s away the mice will play, 
V. ^© is used for 

^ ^ ?'Q. — 

If you want to be great then humble yourself. 
jqt'Q — If you want to go, then go. 

^1% ^© — If I do it I will tell you. 

If you are going to do it, do it now or I will 
beat you. 

C^C'© 

If you can take a gang of men with you then ‘it’s* 
all right. 
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If you have work to do then be ready betimes. 

* 5 \*\ — 

If all is well with you then all's well with the 
world. 


TO — is used in the following senses. 

(i) “like” 

TO (TTfa— A man like you. 

5tfaf«K7F TO ^1 

Calcutta appeared to be like a phantom city, 
fefa OTttlCTF TO <®T*J 5tfFR.— 

He loves you as his soul. 

^STOt foROW CFft* TO 3JTO 

TO — The fceauty of her face 

appeared to Binoy's eyes like some marvellous 
newly created thing. 

TO — Grandeur like that of a king. 

TOfST TO — He is lying as if dead. 

( 2 ) “for”. 

*rrsr?r?r to frw *t* (Tf's. 

Lend me a rupee for to-day only. 

^ tow to ^ f%®rr^ firatfe *•’■ 

I have said good bye to my parents for this life-fot 
good and all. 

C*f fi«5W to Tpft 

Gone home for a few days. 

(3) “according to”. 

(71 6^ TO *T®F 

He acts according to his word. 
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to Tt*r - 

Act according to your promise. 
srcTOTOCSTt^ — A man after one’s own heart. 

( 4 ) “in order to,” “sufficient to , " “worth,” 
'‘suitable for”. 

sresj* c**ri ^^rtwi tot to ^w?r cstcqnr 

^rf%3F5l ^ 1 — 

His eyes were not sufficiently trained to distin- 
guish each line of her face. 

c>i W srrfe TOfl ^f*ratt5 TOrft* 
^rl ^5(1 to w <2tm tot m. 

The rain turned the bazar roads into mud but 
was not violent enough to wash a wav 
the mud. 

^ srrftre *&n Tfots to c^r «r ® ^ sn. 

You wont get enough food to take home. 

■n farts to TOf? Jitt. 

I have not a single garment fit to give to this poor 
fellow. 

TO *Ttt — There is nothing worth seeing. 

(5) TO— is used with nouns to form adverbial 
phrases. 

*Tf*fITO — according to one’s ability. 

•ftlfTO — according to the Shastras. 
ftf^TO — according to custom. 

< 2 ff%SffTO — according to promise. 

( 6 ) TO of course is also a noun meaning opinion. 
TOtTO — views for and against. 

TOCSff — difference of opinion. 

^ TOffSff — Opinions differ on this point. 
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C^T 

C3. Besides its use as a pronoun and adjective and 
in compound sentences as a conjunction 0 has other 
idiomatic uses. 

( 1) It is used after nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
adverbs and verbs to indicate that the speaker is 
"surprised” at some action which has taken place. Ft 
may be translated by "why?'* in English. 

<71 — Why are you here ? 

fa ^f*l (71 3$!^ — Why have you come so suddenly ? 

far qfa fa <71— 

You have not visited us for a long time-why ? 

(71 — Why did he come here ? 

b*[OT (71 — Why did you go ? 

( 2 ) ^5 is sometimes used with (71. In these cases 
C*f has no particular meaning of its own. It simply 
renders the expression emphatic or indicates irrita- 
tion or annoyance. 

^ Why do you go? 

^ ^ ^«TC 5 T j \Yh at do y 0U mean \>y going 7 

6>=TOT (71 ) 

fa CT ^ ? 

How would you escape ? Did you not run Way the 
other day ? 

(7i ^ ? — 

Well, why do you sit thinking ? 

(71 C^T — 

There is a great row dont you know ? 

W (71 ^5 EOT fiiR* — 

How is that ! Has he dared to go away ? 
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(3.) In other cases seems to be used as an expletive 
with no definite or fixed signification but with various 
shades of meaning. 

fof2r cs *t»r 

He has been gone a long time \jdont you know j. 

ffa c<r *rtw fcffl ftw— i>W ^ ? - 

\Vell y you promised to give me the money to day. 
Where is it ? 

C*M1CT CT 

Welly some evil is apprehended there. 

^farfsrr ^rffsr ct ^?ri 

I have been really banished from the kingdom 
of life. 

d ^srfJTf^ OSfStHl. 

I am my own ghost, you know . 

(71 <4$ ^CS. 

Here it is : this is the very house. 

You are nothing but a fool. 

^5t*T*l (71 faff (7PW& W f 

^TftCvSC^. 

They are sitting somewhere, 1 suppose, in heavenly 
bliss, chatting and smoking. 

<3TbT5 ^ f*R C\ 

Begin some little bit of work at any rate ; time 
yon know is flying. 

ffar c*R ? a <ral 

Moreover why hide the fish with vegetables ? W^Ar ! 
The smell betrays it dont you know. 

The student may exercise his ingenuity by trying to 
discover the force of (71 in the various sfcntehces* given 
in the following extract from Sitar Banabas. 
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storms **"*E*f ct f«ff«m ^*i cm » 

, «rtft c$fflst?rl #rl c^Nfa ^t?r ^ 

^%s *itft ^1 1 »rft?r csfflfas fo ct <n^ ^fjw^hr 
, ®tt 5 nf '®rtfr»r« 1 a c*rf^rc^fw c$m* ’mTpnr 
*#tt %sl a , sr(?r *rtw ^ ’srfsrfa <2fh 

'srfhr arrets 'sitfSf <£i«R f% 1 tl JffV ^«fr«T fas 
qS&RPf *ffa <2ffa55l 3ICT O! <2ff*l 
?tta 1 fa ^fat*r 'srffsr <m ^*rfa 1 

csfi* c«n 

C3t or fll. C?l is a contraction of C*lH cf mean- 

ing ‘opportunity.” This word is used in conversation 
and in colloquial writing in the sense of “power,” “oppor- 
tunity.” 

4 f^w51 fiNtS (7T I •Tft- I cannot afford to give this. 
W3T$ c^1 It is too difficult to 

understand. 

c^rtftPF tfffare f^f m\ m ^ fas ^1 <?rf*m 

oftfaTfa C®f1 Sffa. 

Gauri was not exactly good looking but one could 
not help looking at him. 

$CTS fa«*W* Srtfes %9 CPPFtOT *tfT3 
fasts <?ir$ <tt* ct csfaf* tSfrlB cs«rer?r cart «ttfaft =rt. 

In trying to pry into their secrets you may at last probe 
so deeply that there will not be any opportunity for you 
to come to public view again. 

C^I •ffc It cannot pbssibly 

be changed now. 
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' : C$1 •Tt^. He cannot come here — 

i. e. he cannot overcome the moral or physical difficulties 
1 standing in his way. 

4 ^T?rs ^ c$1 

1 No one is permitted (or given an opportunity) to 
catch fi^h in this pond. 

c$i ^ 

You have seized a good opportunity ; availed your- 
'self of a good opportunity. 

'Si pi ?’*i i ^ 'erfcgt 

CTC>® *M?*I 'STf'T pi JTtff 1 CTI srft. 

You can prevent your hair turning gray. Wear a 
“negative” ring and there will be no chance of your hair 
becoming white. 

«! c®rt*rfa * 

Given favourable circumstances even a weaver wil 
turn farmer. 

Note. 

c*rl <ti 1 ’jsrfa ^ 

Some how or other the work must be finished before 
the Pujah Holidays. 

$farar C$1 It is time for sowing. 

(i) means “rather” “better” “sooner” and indi- 
cates a preference. 

fog Death is better than 

dishonour. 

• ; to Ttftr c?rwfa 

Better an empty cowshed than a vicious cow. 

26 
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gfs mi — Better to beg than 

to steal. 

<4^1 <rr^*i ^ 

^5i ?c*f mi csfs c^sft^ <©t*i. 

If a great injury is stopped by allowing a smaller 
evil to continue then it is better to allow the smaller 
evil to remain. 

(2) mi also means "on the contrary/’ 

<?t ^ *npd (?rt^rfes ^ttc^r *n few fircvoc^, 

He cannot save a pice ; on the contrary he is 
squandering all his money. 

'SfffllT 'SRPfI «ltC? Hi TO faf H«M 

I am not pinched for food : On the contrary 1 save 
a little. 

to c^rt^ ^n*rf*rrra w 

osll ^Ffiro. 

I won’t help you, on the contrary I will try to send 
you to jail. 

(3) Note also such expressions as — 

TO TOf f3m OWI You had better see 

the Saheb. 

Tfa to srfa ?? cit? l- 

Ram is comparatively intelligent but Shyam is a 
perfect fool. 

'arms TO fol CT 'ffH CHt WTl Hi 

I rather wish you would not go to law. 




^1) is used for in the sense of ‘excluding/ 

‘except*, than/ 
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fal *R <4^1 ft^S 5 *llfaw <iPR 

®W fa ^IW ^ ^*K*f *tttfT ? 

But as the mind must be engaged in some business 
or other, in such a state of things is it likely to eschew 
an evil course and adopt a good ? 

*Ttf*l < 5 Tfa ^ <srfa fa|> *PI ^ irt. I dont eat any 
fruit except mangoes. 

Tj'W ^ far JTl. He gave nothing beyond 50 
rupees. He gave only So rupees. 

<4^ frW f¥ - -si ^ 'srfa fo. 

Will it cost one rupee ? No more than that. 

* You have only one good dictionary. 

^t<iT *t$. 

Without effort nothing is achieved. There is no 
effect without cause. 

<4 c 1 , ^ c t ^ fa *ftC3 f 

What else could these be, if not indications of attach- 
ment ? 

■srtfa c®t*i 1 1 $ zrtfa sn. 

I know nothing but you. 

?f?r ^1 '®rf^r 

In the end there is no refuge except Hari and Kali. 

( 2 ) ^ ^ and ^ =5 are used idiomatically in the 
sense of “only” “but.” 

<5Ttfa \5 ^ *nf. 1 am only a relation. 

csm * vilw m #5 sn. 

You people simply look on the earth as a mere 
cypher. 

(J\ *Tf*t*I ^5 TO He is a mere fool. 
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n5 I am only an unimpo- 
rtant person. 

<4 CSffl? It only a small room. 

' c*r*i ^ ftr^ c 5 ^ ^-^tror* ^* 
fo© swr. 

By drinking this poisonous stuff you have become 
nothing more than so many pot bellied lanterns. 

^rTftwT fwftii simrsft c*r*R *ft ^ to. 

We enjoy only the refined gas of opium, nothing 
more. 

^ ^ ^ TO. Nothing harder than this. 

(3) ^ ft “What else” is used in various senses. 

(a) <5Tffro* no ? <«nTO ^ ft. Will you come ? Of course. 

(b) fl Cot^F ^ft ? cflvs O ! tell you must 
1 ? Uont think you are going to have that pleasure. 

(c) M5l ^ ft Certainly my friend. 

(d) C^tfal ^ ft. Cora said “Of course.” 

(e) *tt W f tt ^ ^ ft. Will you eat bread f 
Certainly. 

( f ) Cot^ TOT ?R ft. Of course I will go 
with you. 

'srfasl 'Si c*R ^ ft vsl c®R ^ ft. 

Sir, of course I will give it. 

f«rc ^ ft— , c*rfa 

1 must give it to you. Indeed there is no other 

worthier object of my gift. 

If this sentence were uttered in an interrogative and 
sarcastic tone, it would convey the exactly opposite 
sense. 

'srWOTS wsn sfa 
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Since He has been able to create such creatures as 
ourselves, we must admit the wonder of his works. 

^ is used much in the same way as an emphatic 
particle. 

arcs ^ 'srtar .^t fof. 

Our family cannot but increase gradually. It is sure- 
ly not likely to decrease. 


-=3-C5Hf 

) is used— 

(1) to give the cause or reason. 

^ c*\ ^TteTrt 

He has become emboldened just because I am 
patient. 

'srrfsj 

1 remain indoors because it has become hot. 

^Tfsr fSREW vStSTfa ^5 C^>Hl 

*rt« 

liacause he was distressed on account of Binay, he 
said. “I want to say a few words.’ 1 “Dont be angry/* 
<1C*1 

All love you for your piety. 

(2) in the sense of — “is known as,” “passes for”. 

CfRl. He passes for a saheb. 

^ Everybody looks on 

him as a fool. 

(3) in the sense of — “with this meaning”, “to this 
effect.” 

CT *rfof ^1«tT dft 

He has written me a letter to this effect. 
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(4) in the sense of “as” — “to be”. 

"®rrf5r ^1. 

I don’t consider this to be in accordance with 
the Shastras. 

its fiftiJc* «r*&l #ral mffa. 

Every five minutes seemed to be an hour. 

*rl, cst^F <&si 

Child, you seem to be of noble family. 

(5) The following uses also should be noted. 

frit? srI #ra1 src* srcif <2ff%35i ^finitfe^R- 

He had promised himself that he would not marry. 

tin *tf*ral ^rr^n 

He had never expected to see so beautiful a face in 
such a place. 

How can you play with such naughty children ? 

^rai *mm cm 

After saying you would come, you failed to visit us. 
3FT '«rrfsi fa ^t% Ufa 

Shall I go to Benares on that account f 
WH <4 4* ^t5 

How could you buy this article at such a high price. ? 
(literally — How could you persuade yourself). 

^ 'srfs <?r«ttt 5 T 15 ar«rfo* 

On what pretext will youshow your face again there? 
^ V\ ^ *T$T TC& fa% ^ OTfcfetS CT C*T* ^*t 

What you say is true but you cannot for that reason 
say the fellow has no qualities. 

<3 ^5 jrf^T ^1. 
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This is a sort of stealing with a warning or previous 
intimation. 

^*1 •fl- The dog is quiet. 
f%S| •(!. Because it is you I controlled 

my temper. 

51^ 

There was a servant called Ram. 

(6) ^ ^1?(1 is used in the sense of “without speak- 
ing/’ “without obtaining permission.” 

m #rai fsrfire 

wfSwturH- 

He has sold off all the goods at an inadequate price 
without taking my permission. 

^5 to to 

The Head clerk has gone off without leave. 


Wl is used in the same way as to mean “there” 

means “everywhere.” 

Other uses are — 

(1) So — such. so be it. 

the so called. 

( 2 ) And — also. This use seems to be confined to 
the addresses of letters and to writings in documents! 
It is now out of date. 

^ few '5«n (and) SN*wrar 

<5«tl <tr 
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ct— * gt^g 

(1) <7T is used (though very rarely) in poetry as afi 

expletive somewhat like ($, 

^C< ( 7 \ i 

( 2 ) <?rtwrht ct '5pn?l sststre 

l^«l *Tl vS^ltf 9 ! I C J P^-'5t’^ ! 5 C<H ^*1 I- 

There was little chance of the case being lost but it 
was lost. That is what puzzles me. Well, How did it 
happen ? 

< 7&5 used in answer to a statement made by one 
speaker — means’ 1 “I told you so.” 

\5t^ when used in reply may mean one of two things 
fa) when the accent is on the first syllable, 

is that so ? it expresses a question asked in 
astonishment. 

(b) when the word is spoken without any accent 
it means “of course”. 

(3) sometimes conveys the idea of *“at last. 

<?& few fas '®rc*w gpT %1 %*r. 

You paid the money at last but only after giving, me 
great trouble. 

atetws nfc ^ttf% 'srfcs <7 tf®Rl era fas 

^il <xi *rt 1 

It is the bad practice of tenants to pay their ' rent 
after a time but they dont pay without pressure being ‘ 
brought to bear. 

Other peculiar uses of C*T when used with will be 
found in the chapter dealing with pronouns. 
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(i) It is true. 

srprfa ^ ?ri> ffa ^ srfe 

It is true he is my friend but I have not seen him for- 
mally days. 

ff $ — exactly so. 

42R top f&s m *rr« m 

It is true there has been a fight with the enemy but 
the day was lost. 

( 2 ) — indeed— what ? 

<71 fa fag ^Tl ^71 farftS- 

Indeed — Has he gone home without, telling any 
body ? 

'Stiff What ! you beat him ! 

<71 ffa What ! Is it he who has committed 

theft ! 

C’tCW What ! you got a hundred 

rupees! 

^ fefj fffc ff\l fill ffX ? 

A letter has come from brother Gobardhan. 

Yes, yes, whose letter did you say ? 


c^t«f 

?[$. Perhaps, it is probable, Jikely. 

I think; I suppose. I believe, 
faft w* m 'siz+twl fff&st&t. 

He is perhaps waiting for you. 

^tC>H "(fa ^ffS #f?T ^ 

He has not come to-day. Perhaps he has fever. 
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CTfo ^ 1 think it will be hot to-day. 

<7rft tpr ? tpfti pot c^. 

About what time is it do you think ? I think io 
has struck. 

I think. 

'Sfa ^ *W1 ^TC5. I think he has a headache. 

T5 Tt^ ^1% To-day I think is Sunday. 

^fSr <[f^ jrfir I imagine you have stolen 

the article. 

rfqi is also used, generally in questions, almost as an 
expletive without any particular signification of its own. 

fmW He asked, will you go 

up stairs ? 

■arWsr c’rft 3^»i C¥ 'stri?? 

I thought some one was in the house. 

is not idiomatically used with the 

word should be here. 

^wtsf #r c^T^n ? 

Is this something you wrote as a boy ? 

*Tf*f*r Do you think 1 am mad ? 

'srtft cstsrtFF 5i^pft ? 

Do you think I will give you a billet 


: Is used as the equivalent of It 

is generally considered to be the present tense of the 
verb Ff^ll (or ) or a shortened from of "chahiye” 
adopted from the Hindi. 

fajrs ^TfOTl Ett* There must be illuminations at 
night. 
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stsl sW refat* 'srm faf B'fc ? 

Do you want anything beyond this ? 

^rfSr V f W *Tfa1 This work must be finished 

to-day. 

The verb ETQ?rl is of course used in the ordinary 
•sense of “to want’* “to ask.” 

t sr 1 want a little sugar. 

fa^l )• They are asking 

alms. 

followed by and 5T« followed by are 

equivalent to the English •‘either”-— "or” “whether” — “or”. 

a* *« Bft or® | Go or not as you i ike - 

^ *rt« You ma - v sta >’ or g° i ust as y° u 

Sfe qt'S St'S srl ^f'S I llk ‘‘ - 

J You may either go or stay. 

In the last sentence of course it might be said that 

trf>8 is used in the ordinary sense of “to want” — If you 

want you may go, if you want, you need not go. The 
same interpretation may be given to the sentence 1>H 
*rfFH *Tl Note the following phrases, 

fa slTfa*rPf. What harm if I remain ? 

l>fa fa mfo. Probably I might not go. 
fa C*t*Tfa I might eat rice (if I like). 

>« 

i 

3* The particle 'G ( ^rfa) has many idiomatic uses, 
(i) means “and”. ^ you and Sushil. 

When ^ is equivalent to “and” it is invariably separated in 
pronunciation from the preceding word : when it means 
“'also” it is more closely joined to the word it qualifies. 
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(2) means “also” You also are gopd 

natured. ^*5^ 3T^. I also have no gun. 

You also ! you too Brutus ! 

C*J ^1&3 W& f^l '©T?t N 8 C^T- 

The lantern which they had with them, that also 
went out. 

yfks (71 'STffa'S (7T. You and I are equally interested. 

(3) “even”. i$5 f^fSr f^nrW 33. 

Kven in such straits as this he never loses heart. 

3t^- Not even one garment. 

'<9? ^<p1c?V'S falS «TtM. Molasses taste sweet even 
in the dark. 

wceitroe 31. 

The matches could not be got to strike even after 
many attempts ; in spite of many attempts, owing to the 
damp weather. 

(4) ‘3 — 3, is used in the sense of “neither — nor 1 ” 
in negative sentences. 

7 ^ 33. Neither Ram nor Shyam. 

is bad. 

1^33 3tFt3 3l OSpliUF'S fa M3 3l. 

He will neither go himself nor let you go. 
fare's 31 <5 tir?r 31. ‘ % 

Can neither gorge nor disgorge. 

3ftM «OTI <75*13 fljgw 31. 

If the sky fall we shall catch larks. 

C3 3t33 3t^ C3 3t^. O Tempora ! O Mores ! 

(5) 3 — 3 is used in the sense of “both — and” in. 
affirmative sentences. 

^33 C*t*I 3Tt33 Both Ram and Shyam went. 
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So ^3 C*f*I Both money and life are 

gone. 

0 \%\ c*t*l. He who hunts two 

hares leaves one and loses the other. 

C*f*f C’ffe'Q sfl. He has both lost his caste 

* and failed to fill his belly. Bartering one’s conscience 
for a pot of message. 

* In the sentence v 3 — $ seems 

to be used in the sense of ‘as soon as”, “the moment after* 
I came just as you went — l came as soon as you left. 

So 'srffas <wt« ^ 

As soon as I became a beggar a famine fell upon 
the land. 

(6) >8 is used with the participles in $$\ and 
in the sense of “though” “even if.” 

star srtftOTs ^mrc^ sTtfsars srtm 

Between the devil and the deep sea. 

?Tfa serf's ^rUr. Ram goes to office 

although he is very unwell. 

' CSftsfS 'STffa ftp* ^1. I wont help even 

though you come yourself, 

^t*t '®rtaf»r 'erfft <n^ *rtfc sfl. 

Even if my father were to order me I could not do 
this evil thing. 

(7)^8 — 'S with the participle in is used in the 
sense of “whether. . .or”. 

$1 C%F\ csfcsi'S ql ’ftf^I'9 $1. It is all the same 
whether this naughty boy goes or stays. 

$$ ^ WWQ It does not matter 
whether I get it or not. 
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Tl(5^19 4 ^? 4T? flBcro 4 t;*[ ilft. Nothing 
can be exacted from me. 1 am pennyless. 

sjjft C’lWQ "51 I Whether you go 

or not makes no matter. Its the same thing. 

« <$5*rc5F SItfWT'S faf »K STl f%| 5Tl. 

Whether you beat or praise that boy — no good 
results. 

( 8 > 'Q is used after pronouns and adverbs as an 
emphatic particle. 

^T9 "ttFF ^ ^tS'S SW 

One man’s bread is buttered on both sides another's 
cake is dough. 

cnhr *t*f. Some art! ruined, others 

prosper. 

Some time or other. 

( 9 ) Phrases like C^IOTS ^ *fT3 seem 

to give the force of “as well”. 

fifths %.$ *lt*. You might as well 

feed the beggar. 

HftZv CKV *fT^. You may as well go home. 
*Tf*W ^rf^TCT'S S3. You may as well call him 

a fool. 

(10) Note the following. 

csMs ?5 wtf*f *rl c«tc*f 9 sra. 

Your garden is a long way off but l must pay it a 
visit. 

< 7 PR. You are mistaken — not at all. 

OW* ) ^j as suc ^ j g m y jjj j uc | { 
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This suffix is an emphatic enclitic particle which 
may be added to most parts of speech : it often gives 
an idea of positiveness, exclusiveness and determination 
but it has many idiomatic uses and its effect on the 
meaning will demand careful study. 

(1) As an emphatic particle. 

C"W t All's well that ends well. 

C*fa He laughs best who laughs last. 

4$ OTfafctt STCTO I 

This is the man who had entered my house. 

It is on tv the coward who 
can bear disgrace. faflrt ^#1. It is the grey mare 
which is the better horse. 

c*!W It i^ the sweet fruit which is 

worm eaten. 

TO ^tf 5 ^ frot^f ^fTO ^1. Whatever you say ( 
for one wont believe you. 

*fftarM- Death only saves from tiouble. 

Ffff TOSS *Tfa. Only children want the moon. 

p,y „.*> 1 It is he who is the Emperor. 

m\Z— j He is the Emperor himself. 

srfa ^ It is only a mother’s 

love or a banyan tree’s shade which afford real protection. 
*Tfa1 CTO. All the three boys died. 

( 2 ) ^ also means “just the thing” — “exactly” - 

“very”. 

v5t?t^ Stfesfe That is the very thing I want. 
4J&R. He came exactly at that moment. 

\5TO^ TOl He was seized there and then. 
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f 9 It rained just before I 

* went. 

( 3 ) With ve>bs . 

‘ 5 (a) ^ has the force of “even*. ^ 

I did not even go. 

4 ensrft 5fl. This proposal was not even 

mentioned. 

’STfat* ^55 He cannot even look me 

in the face. 

(b) ^ implies “determination”, “necessity” or 
“certainty". 

*fl. I positively won’t go, 

fift^ qfcq He must positively 

get some work. 

'®rf8f I must go to-day. 

^ It will certainly rain to-morrow, 

qfotq. He will surely die. 

StWfo Efa C^MC 9 ! *HC«$ *ftzq. 

If you bait many places some lish will surely bite. 

*' qrfa 3=^*1 You must send sweet- 

meats to-morrow without fail. 

(c) ^ means “as soon as,” “directly,” “only”. 

‘ *ltit^r. 1 will send money 

as soon as I reach home. 

^ ^ As soon as the tree is 

climbed — an armful of cocoanuts is taken. 

No sooner begun than some harm is done. 

(d) Forms like CW5 ’TfiT, 

indicate that the agent is at liberty to do a thing or 
has the power or capacity to do it. 
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Stfft carfare c«tc® «tnr. You may feed the 

poor man if you like. 

c^5 «Tft?re. He may walk 

in the garden if he likes. 

(e) Forms like indicate that whatever the 

agent desires or does will be accepted. But note that 
when ^ is used with an interrogative intonation 

it generally presents an idea of approval or protest. 

It is enough if you give 

permission. 

to ^*r, ^ 

sfl. It is sufficient if lhat is his opinion ; 
then no one will have the courage to say anything. 

? Do you think you can do it without any 

protest ? 

(f) Forms like give the idea of‘*it 

seems”, “as it were”, “as good as”. 

^ ^ One might call him a 

pundit. 

Her tears 

were like so many diamonds. 

?*f«l 3 $. It would be correct to describe 

him as a miser. 

( 4 ) ^ is often used simply as an expletive 
without any particular signification. 

C5W* ^5, ''Tffa C’ttm 

Everything is in your hands — I am a mere puppet. 

(5) Note the following expressions. 

Better come to morrow, or you must 

come to-morrow. 

f%. It is easier said than done. 

27 
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. <3!fa! CT C*r S'*! f Is it so easy that 

any Tom, Dick or Harry can do it ? 

'S If you get it to-morrow you will be 
content I hope. 

'art* *rf?Rr 'srrft sriWJt. 

I am between the devil and the deep sea. 

I am done for whether Ram kills me or Ravan kills 


me. 


?rsc s i§? , *i'srf*fc) 


Beat ! Easier said than done. 


*TR. Eithei I may go or he 


may go. 

Additional examples of the uses of ^ and 'S will be 
found in the Chapter dealing with Participles in ^$1 and 
and the Chapter dealing with the “Repetitions of 
words. 


c=rt?n. 

cTt^tl. This verb meaning “to be in contact with" is 
used in many idiomatic ways. 

(i) To stick. 

The stamp has stuck (on the 

paper). 

3rW tftT® The fibres of the jack fruit 

stick in the teeth. 

CTtel srtfc? &t*[. The boat ran aground 

and broke there and then. 

*•**^1 C’lt’tC?- The pan has caught in my throat. 

i 3t$ c^gsfrar. I am choking owing to the rice sticking 
in my throat. 
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CTfal arWs. Steer the boat to the shore. 


^ tff% «Tft?f. Two pots strike 

against each other whenever they come side by side. 

By an easy transition *rfsf| naturally comes to mean 
“to stick in the right place/’ “to hit the point.” 

vsfafet The arrow has hit the nfrark. 

<4 errftn:^ •fl. This argument is not to the point 

*ftrfel <£HlCT The word is quite appropriate 

here. 

til Fffafet fS^F *IT^ ^Tl. This key does not quite fit the 
lock. 

net, c*w *rprr* «rw »rr*pni stff? *tw- 

The Crow was killed in the storm but the owl says 
it is his curse which has taken effect. 

’siprfa fW C*tC5- My words have come true. 

v5 TO* fef*1 ^ •tpT. if it turns out 
well, I shall make a large profit. v 

By another slight change of idea *rMI comes to mean 
to “stick to”, ‘to be devoted to.” 

f , ®rfC55f. He is busy with his work. 
^ (?TC*t <«*, feW C^r 5Tl 

If you stick to business there is no reason why you 
should not earn money. 

<4 C^l fftyps 

.You must be up and doing if you wish to finish the 
work. 4: 

*rffsffl ?h8. Set to work. 

<srt*M «1W1. To work heart and soul. 

It is not difficult to see that ®Tf5f| easily comes to 
mean “to stick to” in a hostile sense. 
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"[3F The enemy is pressing on 

his rear guard. 

C^lgC^T C*1W *TW* To be constantly teasing. 

sgft *$T* ^ *!t*rforl Iwf*. You have excited his fears. 

*rrf*trc St* CTOC*. 

He has procured his dismissal by constantly poison- 
ing the Saheb’s mind against him. 

m 5! c«rfc *rtto 'srWir c&ll . 

it is you who are trying to injure me by setting on 
(instigating) these evil fellows. 

\5t*Ttff?f They are bitter enemies. 

®TT^t1- To be dead against. 

»Tf* C^R ? Why do you pick a quarrel 

with me ? 

^ ^ItW v They are at daggers drawn. 

«Tf?f| again is used in the sense of ‘ affecting the 
mind” — it indicates a feeling. 

^*1 I am hungry. (Perhaps a Provincialism). 

It tastes sweet. 

Its good. 1 like it. 

It’s bad. I dont like it. 

This is sweet to eat. 

^*1 C*tff5 »ltrt *Tl. This does not taste good. 

<®rt* ^T*l *1. I dont like to stay 

there any longer. 

^rf*f* -- it'Ql I am hot, cold, shivering. 

C*t*f *TWR To expose to the sun. 

<4C^Ttc^ <sfi csfot* fa 
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I dont like Gourimohan Babu at all. What do you 
think of him ? 

fa ? How does it taste ? Sour ? 

The idea is agreeable to my 

mind. 

life ^ This suits me admirably. 

OTC^tC^. This song is pleasant to my ears. 
#T^1 srRsfR sfR (or WJ{ ^\). In an open place 

songs don't sound well. 

I like him very much. 
^R C^R C^R *ltf*t*T f*P% 

^ttf^l Then Yogmaya too felt a peculiar sensation 
but could not make out anything. 

*TfR. 

He thought I should at once be struck with awe at 
seeing a photograph. 

^«l#l nSR C2T1Z«I ^5 f^. The remark cut him to the 

quick j(or) the remark appealed to his heart. 

<4 ^tffel sfl. This does not satisfy my mind. 

I cannot believe it. 

From the sense of “to come in contact with” *rf$fl 
easily obtains the meaning of to ‘hit* ‘hurt’. 

'STprfa I am severely wounded. 

(RZ’tCf. I am hurt. 

C*IC$tC?. I have been struck on the head. 
You are not hurt I hope ? 

OSRfa CTKR In what part of the body are 

you hurt ? 

*TN1. To cut to the quick — to have one's 
feelings wounded. 
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^ I slapped his cheek, 

is also used with other meanings. 

(1) “To begin.” 

(TRW ftwpf CTfWt’ 

The earth began to tremble as they marched. 

( 2 ) “ i o continue”. 

&C5 *ltf*fiTR. He went on eating. 

*RR WN *TTf^TR. He continued to 

enjoy the pleasures of reigning. 

ftR 5R RSprW Wf ^£5 *rtf*flTR. He continued 
to reveal his love in new ways every day. 

*R?I *f5|CW sfe® *ltf*t*l. Every where else 

in the world time still went on. 

( 3 ) “To be necessary” — “to be used.” 

^ *f*t* fa fatf^ *ItC*f. 

What articles are used in the worship of Durga ? 

c«fc^ «t*6l fa* csww* sttw* m *rfft 

*rMfa 

I shall deduct all necessary expenses from this 
amount and then use the balance for the good of your 
village. 

( 4 ) “To cost.” 

\$f?f c£j £\5 Ifc wont cost him anything. 

TFff ‘irfws RGW feW 

It will cost a great deal to build a house here. 

Did it cost your father 

anything ? 

^ feW f (TTC^. 
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A good deal of money has been spent in this 
business. 

also means “to invest money” and "to 
lend money”. ( ). 

(5) “To take” (of time). 

How long will it take to finish this ? 

jilt's *rffrt^. This will take a long time. 

*rr^n Ffa »ltW ?P\. 

It takes only three months to grow the Aus paddy 
i. e. the coarsest thing is soonest made. 

Note also. 

srfa^tt A large space will be required. 

A few miscellaneous phrases illustrating still further 
uses of cjtsfi are given below. 

The house has caught fire. 
qi? 1 3Tfsff#f. To set the Thames on fire. 

CT ?tsr® ’TM*! 

By putting forward a pleader he managed to get 
Sashi released on bail. 

sr|. You are no match for me. 

^ STfEsf. High winds blow on high hills. 

CfT ?1 * 1 ft’f sfl. A reputation once lost is 
seldom retrieved. 

-d. Lovers* quarrels are never 

made up. 

C^Fl *d. Broken crystal is hard to 

mend. 

«rt* *rfc*r. 

Who spits against heaven spits in his own face. 

Hoist with his own Petard. Suo periculo ictus. 
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CTOt ^tWl If you want to enjoy the fire 

you must put up with the smoke. 

»r#fc?r sri. 

The breeze is too mild to be felt. 

*rfC*f *Tl *TfC?f \ If it succeeds — its a fine stroke, 
«TOt *11 J if not, its a mere trick. 

To draw a bow at a venture. 

^TtlM TOT CTO t ^TfC?. The word (or idea) has taken 
root in my mind. 

CTOtC^. The ebb tide has set in. 

<pf\&4dci ^«1 CTOfCf. The worms have attacked the 
beams. 

CTOft^. It is the new moon. 

<5^«| CTO!EI[. There is an eclipse. 

^Ftcn *TtfTOl TO1 cm. 

The eclipse is seen by all. The fall of the great at- 
tracts universal attention. 

(tftf cm ft»r. 

When two minds agree they are tied by love. 

^ TOffa He is a backbiter. 

TOtfc*! K%\- To overtake 

^Tf^tt^T To reach with the hand-standing on 

tiptoe. 

' 81 ^ ^ c^rtir fa srtr’R. 

How is Apurba Babu related to you ? 

*rrfaii <n m "sifaw «afasi cm. 

I built this house for my pleasure but it was burnt 
down. 

*TfW. For the sake of eating. 

Note \ In the last three sentences the use of TOIt 
is a provincialism. 
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CS t*!l ( vpil ) To raise, to lift. 

faWrf? *t3lTl He has raised the standard of 

revolt. 

fsrfSraiJI Wt^Q- Lift it up and give it to me. 

’ftf^RTl ^CTO?. The masons have built 

up the wall. 

He will wind up his business. 
<£& *[^*1 This is a bad tooth, it 

must be drawn. 

C^l&t The child has thrown up the milk, 

tut v2t Tgft 0®t*Tl *tt^1 They are discussing 

this proposal. 

Sudhir at once introduce d the topic of their reception. 

c^m vsw*i 

If any question of importance is raised they laugh 
the suggestion to scorn. 

CTOffil ^IC'SE?. The girls are plucking flowers. 

The artist has taken a 

beautiful photograph. ( — to paint a picture). 

( 7\ He is dead (slang). 

<Tfa1 0$M The king has levied a nparket 

tax (payable in kind.) ( , . 

firtrtt m fetwl • 

They are raising subscriptions to build a temple. 

4 C5C*rt?|r? This boy must be 

promoted this year. 

’ll 0$t*U Get up. 

?f® OTffl. To vote by show of hands. 
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C5t*l1 He is dependent on his 

brother. 

^ C^fal. To yawn. 

He wants to beat me. 

1WT C^rfsil *tCT. One who gives to the poor 
lends to God. 

Many can prompt an evil act. 
sfftf ^ ^TT^Tf^- Having put him in the tree 
they run away with the ladder. 

^ ^£5 yO 5 ! fifF$ 

He must be removed from this house. 


i£&S\ ^ ^3( StWl ?C«. 

A large subscription must be raised. 
CSH Gala dress. 

C^t*Tl Portable oven. 




One’s weight 
amount. 


in gold — a gift of that 


^ 51 - 

To unfold — expand — bubble — burst. 

— The flower is opening. 

(^T) To boil. 

C^Ft^l* To give vent to one’s feelings. 

( 7f ^ He is speaking out at a venture. 

He is speaking out shaking off all delicacy or hesita- 
tion. 

^11 He begins to utter words ; to lisp. 

<Rf1. To begin to bubble (boil). 

C<M The rice is boiling well. 
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spi A vessel with a hole in the bottom — One 
who cannot keep a secret. 

The pot is cracked. 

The cat is out of the bag. 

Smiling lips. 

C«?1^1 The moon shines brightly. 

It glistens black. 

CWtUt ^ That’s the blast of a 
trumpet ; no — it’s a gun. 

The child is just beginning to speak. 
#t^l Thorns prick under the feet. 

Iwi ( 7 H Her com- 

plexion is so fair that the blood is visible in her veins. 

F 55 To open the eyes. 

To bite. 


To bind — to fasten. 

The wicked fellow must be 

pinioned. 

*K Tie the cow up. 

£f 8 Tfgt The tenant has built a 

thatched house. 

*N1 An embankment has 

oeen built round the house. 

The beautiful lady 

has tied up her hair in a fillet. 

^ ^ Tell the daftari to, bind 

these books. 

*^5^ differ* Book-binders firm. 
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*11 3t<f1. Bound hand and foot. 
f*lTOTW TOT tfa. Pinion him. 

^*TpRf?T t\f\ 3tfe. There is no hard and fast 
rule of worship. 

3t*TR Artificial teeth. 

*K1 To mortgage*— to pawn. 

tW qtfafl. Fixed pay (without any perquisites.) 

3W ^tfe. Masonry landing place ; paved stairs. 

To frame a picture. 

TOt Silver mounted hukka. 

Well developed body. 

Tonic medicine ; a restorative. 

^*(1 ^rfOTl. Lights or torches not carried along in a 
procession ; a long row of fixed posts carrying lights. 


wW 

HW1. To keep — preserve — protect — put. 

<£|fe ferfaifel Put this article in the 

iron chest. 

FlTO iTffa- I keep two servants. 

4^fet8 few *ltfa *ti. I cannot i save a 

single rupee. 

TO5 TO feW <3!C*t5. How much money ihave 
you deposited, with him ? 

C5C*!iT fa *TR ^TfarR. What name have you given 
the boy ? 

<?m CTt*ltOW srN»t <5 CTOlfcfa. You have given 
your dau ghter a nice soft sounding name. 

tjspr »TH ■*rf«0. To give a boy a name before 
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he is born. To count your chickens before they fcre 
hatched. 

Wfa ?Tt% Preserve the reputation of your 

school. 

*TR *W1 fefas. It is right to honour your Guru. 

TK Keep a thing and it will keep’ you. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 

'srprfa ^11 ifhl. Do what I tell you. Carry out my 
request. 

__ ij i Leave this matter alone. 

* ^ «« ^ ) Let the matter drop. 

Wl You 

ought to remember that the new religion is still in its 
infancy. 

<4 falfff "STRTFF ^5f^. You must protect 

me in this danger. 

C5&U ^ fag ^tfa Stfafa I have left no st6ne 
unturned. 

fafa fag$ ^rrfarl He has died 

without leaving his son anything. 

^rt«r ntfaa Tt*r ri. 

Don’t postpone until to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

Tfa ^ c*R ^t«r c*m *tfa*r >sw ^ 

ssrR Anything i put off to the morrow is difficult to 
finish. 

STRiMSl fcfa iTfC*R. Brahmans wear tufts of hair, 
fafa Wtfa HtW*l He wears a beard.* 
fafas fft^ srtfa ? He wears a beard doesn’t he ? 

^TprR ftarw C*Rf CTW *fff. Can you put 

my friend into some billet ? 
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ot ter ft* *s 4STC5. He has got 

money by pledging his wife’s jewels. 

C*f ?rtm He will grant my request. 

<4Pre ^*11 C3Z * T Wt®. Put a stop to all this gossip 

now. 

Wfa *K Wait a little, 

*ft®. Dont say anything about him. 

TO* HW1. To bear in mind. 

WtWt 

VtWl. To break. 

'Sfa *11 His leg is broken, 

^tfSwl ^*Tl- To tell in detail. 

*Hf^f frfar <2f3tFt The severe cold dis- 

pelled the sage’s trance. 

iJI^I To change a rupee. 

C^Ttl? To cash a note. 

J To cash a cheque. 

To poison one’s mind against another. 

^ To awake : to be careful. 

To waken ; to rouse from sleep. 

^ Depressed. 

^f3Tl <oT s ?1. To close a threatrical performance. 

fo break a promise ; to cancel an appoint- 
ment — to fall through (a proposal). 

To be hoarse. 

fteTfa *t*Tt To cry oneself hoarse. 

TS. Broken voice. 

Excessive — severe — labour (bone 

breaking). 
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^tWl- To snub ; to lose one’s power, or 

influence. 

noT^TI. To embezzle. 

Notsftf^. Breaking ; change ; small coin. 

S5|3R. Diluvion. 

tflrc 5 ! lift* *tW *TfaI ^ ? When a river’s banks 
begin to fall in, who can stay their fall ? 


ift&n. To eat, consume. 

is often used in the sense of “to suffer.” 

To suffer a beating — to be beaten. 

^1>5| *TfiBc^l5t C*ltf© Tit for tat. 

(If you throw a brick you must “eat” a brick). 

4tWI1. “To^reel,” “to turn round and round.” 
SfiPI C5C 5 1 f*W To agree like cats and dogs. 

*ThQ3l. To be consumed, used up. 

Ol C*rfa ftfffpi St*r ?twl *'fWC TO© 

c*rh m 

All that (money) was spent in paying the messing 
and travelling expen>es and the commission of the man 
who went there. 

(a blow) gf* To pocket an insult. 

stnr *rtwl <st*i. 

It is good to take the air on the bank of the Ganges. 
(?\ srffliT W&* C^CKC5‘ 

He has dissipated a good deal of my money. 

'srtfa W&R c^ft. I have eaten your salt for 

many days. 
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CW*llfc. He has embezzled a good 

deal. 

tTfo ?f<l i '5TiT Bfafa C^IWf. Ram Babu has procured his 
dismissal. 

m c«t’CT 

The saheb has ruined him. 


*to rise ; to get up. 

^FFftST TT$I 

If you get up very early you will enjoy good health. 

v5f5c«l^. He entered the carriage, 
f n5|5cv 51^^. He is climbing the mountain. 

s$ With your permission I will 

say good bye. 

C 5T(t. The boy could not get 
promotion this year. 

(vbfn <4^ (?1 ^SfStfs *T|. He is now too 

weak to get up. 

^5 !>W How much has been subscribed '( 

^®fa g*f vSIXtoW- (a) His hair is growing. 

(b) His hair is falling out. 

CFfa He has ophthalmia. 

^ fcii ^rtc?. 

For this reason it is difficult to get one's food and 
clothing. 

CFZ Some turn out to be 

professional beggars, 

<5Tfs ^ fas 
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sffo He was thoroughly peevish — I could not man- 
age to do anything. 

<7T ^R(1 He suddenly exclaimed. 

The fire is ablaze. 

oqv5 ^ c*Tfa ?r?ri tsft ^t®r ^finrl *tt*1 sfl. 

This work wont be properly finished by this handful 
of men. 

<5rrfa fa fiR fa§^? 13 vSfjffo •fl* 

I am completely at a loss to know what answer I 
must give. * 

%i5al 

I can control it myself. 

<7T He got angry. 

Note. In the last few examples sg&l forms part of a 
compound verb cf. ch. X. 

A few more examples of used idiomatically as a 
simple verb are given below. 

C<rk \Sck^. The sun shines, 
trfff The moon is up. 

^5 A storm is passing. 

^3^ A rumour is abroad. 

Prices have risen. 

His temperature has risen. 

^ \Sck&[. He- has recovered from fever. 

^ He has risen from sleep. 

Mangoes have just appeared in the market. 
WM The stain has been effaced. 

"faf A noise is heard. 

?R vStk^., There is a hue and cry. 

|5w Successfully vaccinated. 

I have realized enough to cover the cost. 

28 
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^5 ?§ck$£. He has vomited the rice. 

vS|5cn 6 Rfa W f^l 1 ^ The hearing of the case 
will be taken up shortly. 

H'SrW* \SIX*U^. He has gone over the heads 
of ten men. 

vSckHt^. The market is closed (for the day). 
falTO?- The college has been abolished. 

The books are sold out (or) 
The books have been removed from the syllabus. 

^ ^Tl. He is not satisfied with this 

amount. 

C*c*!&l?T The child is teething. 

\Sck^. The mean fellow is taking un- 
due advantage of one’s goodness. 

^ This rule is now obsolete. 

<4^ I ^fk(1 These customs are 

falling into disuse. 

a?H ^tf^l 1 

They are trying to banish the opium trade from the 
country. 

^TI-To respect— to honor— to acknowledge — 
to adjust — to cite. 

wm 

Children should honor their parents. 

*rrf^ ^ nta ?K?ra. 

A religious man obeys the Shastras. 

OL ft up sit, ▼ftw. 

He won't abide by the decision of the lower court. 

He will appeal. 
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frs 'arffa 'srfa srtf^r nl. 

hut I have no longer any respect for the caste 
system. 

(? f C<2FS — He does not believe in ghosts. 

ftzm *Tfa1 7 \^ 

It is proper to confess one's faults. 

srfatra sfl. 

No one can control him. 

'srfsnil wre *itar ^rtfasl 

We admit that there is such a thing as Truth but 
vve don't practise it. 

srtf^M ^f*r ^ 

Granted you are very clever. 

wtf*r ^ Jitfass 

However, in the present discussion neither is will- 
ing to acknowledge defeat. 

7 [\^\ *Tfa— Cite Shib Bahu as a witness. 
They have surrendered. 

— (noun), measure, weight, pride, honor, 

jealousy, anger. 

You must save appearances. 

'sitspF ?r| srfjf <5Tfastfs. 

With great difficulty l overcame her pique. 

srtw ?rtw f*ef?nri '=rrf5r®it’r- 

1 escaped with my honor intact. 

Respect yourself if you wish to be respected. 
w^i — To abandon — leave— depart. 

(J\ — He has resigned =* left his work. 
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'srfJftFF Cftf? «fts — Let me go. 

Wt'S — Untie the cow. 

4 ^<*0 trf'S— Drop the subject. 

Of 93l 

The water of the tank has been run out. 

OT ^Tf#t When will the train start ? 

*5mft 

The train has started by this time. 

^ cw ftfros nterc arl. 

His mother cannot live without him. 

<£|*R 'Sfa *nlt — He is out of luck now. 

m ftfarRE. 

My fever has gone — I am free from fever. 

m ^rfft («rfc) *ttra. 

Before there is remission in the fever the pulse 
may be imperceptible ; there may be a collapse. 

Wl ljF5 — Wizards can exorcise devils. 

Note — — Unlucky. 

^sTf5 — To shell peas. 

— Not found in creation ; unusual, queer. 
I[f5l — Mutual separation. 

<4 -Besides this. — To wean. 

*>rtN©=§rt To obtain — to gain — to find. 

«rtft feW C*Ktfk. 

I have obtained a large sum. 

cffftfrl m nfe® 

You may be frightened at the sight of him. 

fsfa 'SJPTF He has made great 

C&fel J efforts. 
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1 

OT 

%5 

3tf*T 


— I feel thirsty — sleepy — cold — in- 
clined to laugh — inclined to cry — 
inclined to sneeze. 


tttft 


^1. 

He could not think of anything on the spur of the 
moment. 

wsr$ 'srf^sH 

It appeared from his conduct that he had collected 
them simply for himself. 

^1 art. 

From the girl’s conduct this does not appear to 
be so at all. 

^ *ff^ 

I have not got scent of the matter. 

(7f <stf% Jft^l • 

He has been severely punished. 

^fT'OTl-— To get by chance; (to find lying on 
the ground.) 

5 *tT'8?d — To be possessed by evil spirits. 

C<Tl *11^31 -To find an opportunity. 

—To kill = to strike* to beat. 

*TW srW— To push. 

F? sitiTl — To slap. 

C&Tl ’TtSl — To strike with a bludgeon. 

*rt$t JltSTl — To strike with a stick. 

— To kick. 



J 
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C^S JflTl — To cane-flog. 

Cfrfa* ( or <3TSfl )— To carp at. 

mi — To whip = flog a horse, 
cfol *Tfa1 — To push. 

Ffa *Tff% — A target. 
m To be beaten. 

*rr«rfaTfr. Exchange of blows, Assault. 

*rtiT3fb$l 

^ ^^ jGiven to beating, Plague. 

^ father is dead - 

Note would never be used in this sense. 

CFfaiti qftSMFF Cm The thieves have killed 

the Sub-Inspector of police. 

Sprtft m\ Two boats were sunk. 

*rf«1 He has lost a large amount. 

He has made a large profit in this transaction. 

stWotai *ttfaretfw ^ (.°m ■srs* 

5ltfW 5fl. 

The sons-iti-law were kulins ; unless they received 
gifts of money, they would never put even their noses 
inside the houses of their fathers-in-law. 

JTtifl (“to peep”). 

e$t*rai *ffi fwtftoi fo to >pra ssctor ^51 

Sf3? 

Did you pass your examinations simply in order to 
gather in silver plate as wedding presents? 

Srt^l — to stand — to come to a certain state. 

sfa® ^torc. 

He stood in astonishment. 
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errors «r*i '*915. 

In some places water was standing, knee-deep. 
ff'Ff'Q — 'STfft'S C5t^ »tct 

Wait a moment. I will go with you. 

'srffl* im <*f*r *tt?r sfl. 

You cannot stand alongside me. You are no match 
for me. 

4 fora ? 

How will this matter end ? 

’rtetm ^rfos 'srfflra ^fsi stft?rf^ 4*w 'srWra «taF ^1 

The very people who were such good friends have 
now turned out to be my enemies. 

4$ cstfc aw ^ ^1 fftrfes ’firs. 

This small shop may grow into a large shop in time. 

CT *ttET 5fl. He cannot compete 

with me. 

Compare with this the phrase. 

<?T OSffliT oftCsT 

As a writer he can’t hold a candle to you. 

CTtfr ^TtT>1 4^ — It comes to this. 

*ffo5 4*R <®t* 

>i"n^ CT fogt WtW Hi. 

She does /lot know what new relationship has • 
grown up between her and the world and living people. 

<£ftr 3t$Tf<T fcffl — There was a net profit of 

one thousand rupees. 

3tOTS <3t*I 4CTS ’FftS W ^1 

Whatever they hold good, is sure to be considered 
bad by these people. 
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Hfcl 'S ^ 

Then righteousness and family prestige turn out to 
be things to boast of like riches. 

wFfa CTtetre* *r%?nT fa <m *k 

Do you take any account of the long period that 
elapsed after my initiation into this habit of taking 
opium before my body was transformed in this way ? 

grater tvsm. 

The two brothers stand in the same relationship. 

<2ff5i f^*t fPratfpi 

The gist (sum and substance) of the twenty minutes 
conversation which the two brothers held, comes to this. 

— to open — to expand — to take off. 

— Open the door. 

^5l — Take your boots off. 

— When will the Congress open ?• 

t. — | — r ,i I 1 -m . |-, r - — r - | h , |~ I fcjC .j g . ... M- ^ L 

The Captain has ordered the anchor to be weighed. 

— The fish has become unhooked. 

There is some talk of opening a confectioner’s shop 
here. 

C*tM *Tf^ — There is no thoroughfare this 

way. 

<7t% 5Tl «tf*FT FfaWt C^TM 0X8 *ttrc . 

A tea garden cannot be opened out without a large 
capital. 
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I ought to have spoken frankly about this before 
— made a clean breast of this before. 

qtfnr ftOTt * 35 c^r^l. 

Brahmin women don’t unveil their faces out of doors. 

*rM1 1 — Bareheaded ; without a hood or veil. 

c£) qift CWtflS Would that I could 

open my heart and show you my feelings. 

— To take, accept. 

*rtfji ^ cit* ■ 

1 have taken my book back from him. 

CFfalM *fell C*R. The thief took off many 

things. 

TO TO I accept help 

from him occasionally. 

'srfa'fa ifTO He asked me who I was. 

The Head clerk can get a great deal of work out 
of his subordinates. 

'srtf^r Hr-4«rc fcffl 1f?i1 ^ *1. 

The office is closed — payments cannot be accepted 
now. 

TOT He went into his bed- 

room to rest. 

aifecITq •HT. It is not good to take revenge. 

Bring a pot of water. 

The particle in is used idomatically in the follow- 
ing ways : — 

*]&**&$ fwfm? ‘ 

What will you do with this book ? 

4 fro ®fol strft 
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Many different opinions are being expressed on this 
question. 

srfarar ^srtwf^r, 

<at*m *tt f¥®. 

The rest of the people in the village always busied 
themselves with social dissentions, intrigues, sugar-cane 
cultivation, false cases and trade in jute. 

^T*T 

It takes all kinds to make the world. 

fort* 

A dispute arose about the settlement of boundaries. 

3pf5 faff* fws 

After reaching home he kept on blaming himself for 
this slight neglect of duty. 

*lt? <1T^5 WT CT ?FfiF5t* <2ffe 
*WC*1 >1C^ f^«1 *il 
Mil ^FfirOT itf^s Hi. 

No one had any doubt that Panu Babu's heart was 
attracted towards Sucharita and making a point of this 
the ladies would not let slip any opportunity of jeering 
at Sucharita. 

farora ftol er?f% ^rfnt^r *&il c*Nt« 

^tc?. 

Lalita was placed in a very difficult situation in 
regard to Binay’s initiation. 

The Abors fight with $tones. 

^5 *rrsfl?ra irfzus*. 

He used to make much of the children of rich 
parents. 
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to do — to act. 

This verb is joined to innumerable nouns and adjec- 
tives to form compound verbs. It is only necessary in 
this place to notice a few of the more idiomatic expres- 
sions especially those connected with the use of the 
participle in ^$1. 

His aunt made a man of him ; brought him up. 

c®rfcF<il ^*u cgtsfoifa 

^*1 The people of this place look on this 

tank as representing the sacred river Ganges. 

<2(1®! Cft^R ftfo{®Z%. My heart palpitates. I feel 
a strange pain at my heart ; ill at ease. 

WR <7F*R <5* ftfoj& 

Then he began to feel a kind of fear. 

The sky is cloudy and rain threatens any 
moment. 

Cltffa 5t%l *«1 (M CT CWTffl C^5R 4ft 

*fr 4ft$\ fft *rtf**i fftft «rR*T ft^\ 

i^l. 

He said these words with such a look that Yoga- 
maya had some vague notion of their general meaning 
though she could not understand their real purport. 

C^R ftfaft- How ? In what way ? 
fft ftf&\. By what means ? 

4ft 4ft One by one. . 

'STtSf Tt?I *Ff?TCl F*t^5T?T ^5t:3R *tWt ^ ^®t. 

By this time Champaklata had become a grown up 
girl of more than fifteen. 
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c*t*!tCT fefcl f*T*J* 

He took some water from the pitcher in a glass and 
sprinkled it before the old man. 

*its*1 c^f. 

Then, by and by we came to know who he was. 

fro trhs, tot wte, q| tpr to. 

Buy him lands, build him a house — do whatever you 
like. 

TOtfet cmv& (7R ^ ckror. 

The idea suddenly struck Gora in quite a new light, 
(or) This seemed quite a new idea to Gora. 

Wffl ttTO C5W Vfatl ^ CG * I *Tft. 

The husbandmen take oil to the fields in a bamboo 
tube. 

<5rtft ^iTfro to to 

I used every possible entreaty to induce him to stay. 

frfTO H CTO TO few 
Rice is selling at io seers for the rupee. 

TO?T He is coming cap in hand. 

fTOI ^\5TO: 4 faff® ^Ttf^R. His father began to hesitate. 
TO^5l TOl ) To play ducks and drakes* with. 

TO TOl J To make a fool of. 

fa 4C<T v£)4 TO 1 ^C*T WI. Made a quite uncalled for 
or unseasonable remark. 

C$j?\ TOC?. What a devil of a boy you are 

Cc^M - to come to a standstill; to be obstructed ; to 
appear. 

ck^C^. The boat has stuck on the sand- 
bank. 
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<5 Ti *^*1 wi. 

To scrape up an acquaintance with a person. 

ckropi. 

(1) Has read up to the Samasas. 

( 2 ) Has found a difficulty in the Samasas. 

^ %trc <5rt*rt* ^ c*tt*prrn cforcs. 

( 1 ) I have a difficulty in adjusting this account. 

( 2 ) I find something wrong in this account. 

*£($ Appears very difficult. 

^5 Urgent business, (used in Eastern 

Bengal.) 

C*R *ttlRS *TC5f. 

Suhsil Babu marks time with the tabor. 

*rhs. Prop the cross beams. 

Protect me now, save me this time. 

irtt cM^i fc*R5l 

When trouble comes a man will sell his soul for a 
crust of bread. 

on sk* <?r ^ ^fari dfm 

This appeared to Gora to be a new idea. 

The radiance of her face appeared a novelty to him. 

Rftk (7R (TFfa Rft fa. 

The nomenclature seems to be of Latin origin ; is it a 
scientific term ? 

^51 d>fa&tfS[*J. His conduct appeared 

rude. 

C^R ck^. 

For that reason the signification of the word ‘mercy* 
seems somewhat peculiar. 
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C*fCS[ C 

He is in the last stage of life. 

[The Hindus divide life into four principal stages 
viz 

Infancy, youth, manhood and old age.] 

orw sfl dre Fnto 

If you don’t profit by Example, you will have to 

learn by Experience. 

— to last — stand — endure. 

OTTO* fifaw *fl. — Your objection won’t stand. 

*rw f*R fifa* sri. 

Ripe fruit won’t keep long. 

With words denoting “fruit,” the word sTW is better 
than cfcfl. 

UnFl? 

Dacca muslin will last a long time. 

My father is suffering so dreadfully from fever that 
it is doubtful whether he will last long. 

srfirotfcfffst wtt ww —' arfa ^ cwfre 
fares nf^ ai wt*ri. 

I will live a retired life in this place. I cannot walk 
about in confinement any more. You won’t find ease 
there my friend. 

<3 *«rN sf? <?ws 

These few pieces of bone my dear, will last a long 
time. 
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— to walk — to go— to move - to continue — to 
answer one’s purpose — to flow — to be discharged (as a 
gun). 

EOT OTOT^. — He went off in anger. 

Efatf® ^ttf% *fl. — I cannot walk well. 

EOT — Go away. 

E^ E*JjF RfE E**|. 

Go on, go on dancing, let your legs pirouette. 

OT w OTtOTS Efatfs *ttOT 5fl. 

He cannot conduct himself properly among respecta- 
able folk. 

^ Efcrai faro*. 

The word has become current now-a-days. 

^ ^FOT EOT. 

Kven forbidden birds are served on the table now- 
a-days. 

wit* eot 5fl. 

I cannot support my family comfortably, (or) I 
cannot make both ends meet. 

3RTST5 \jpi ^f%OT EOT Rl. — It won’t do if you go on 
making repeated mistakes. 

CWN *ttOTl C*f*l Tffaw f% ? 

Kabul pomegranates could not be had, will country 
pomegranates do ? 

OTt^ Et*rferl ^ot e^^. 

A new man though, will do pretty well with a little 
training. 

*F*1 *t*1. 

To keep on exchanging words. 
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*fWl bt*1 b*T. 

It has grown dark, walk a little quicker. 

^t^«Tffel ^5 sfl. 

The music is rather slow, why don't vou smarten it 
up a little ? 

fafSre lnl 

He is leaving this world of woe. 

It is those who are left behind who will suffer. 

^fel OV\ 

The School is flourishing well, or making satis- 
factory progress. 

— Colloquial language. 
bf*T5 — In common parlance. 
bf£j\5 feW. — Current coin. 
bq\?t — A boat that picks up passengers. 
b*F§t ^fSr. — Current work. 

vSl^r ^5 bcW. — A good going concern. 

vSt^TST — He is doing well. 

— He is doing so so. 
bPlK>C5 *fl. — We are hard up. 

<5rf*Tfa *TC*rf?T — I can hardly support my family. 
So mortem &t*rfa Tfa 

*rt**T* f^i 5t*rferl of «. 

Manage for to-day at least (in answer to an appeal). 
f*R 5G*I •fl- — He cannot make both ends meet. 

— The watch is going right. 

^ JfW — Set the clock going. 
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He is playing tricks. 
r S\ ^F*^'5tC 3 T^' St 5 ^. 

All this is a device of the Con- 
gress. 

is a noun 

here. He is assuming airs. 

ct?c c ic^. 

He has made a good move this 
time, (metaphor from chess). 

Pfa fOt 

Assumed European style. 

C^f{% ^MC^. — He is passing spurious coin. 

^ff?t Stitt'S- — Drive on. 

’Ttpft t}CP f*t^? 

The tree has struck its roots deep. 

5T**r ^Ti 5CT *fl- 

I cannot get on even one day without a servant. 

f% ^ 5 Tf5f 

Things cannot go on in the same way for ever. 

C*rffa Those days are gone for ever. 

sfl. — That law is now obsolete. 

There is some talk of opening a school. 

, ®rt*rfa ^T*J W\ 5|1. — I cannot see clearly. 

A month will slip by before you can say Jack 
Robinson. 

wl ^Pf 6f®PT. 

I have got a daughter who is growing up. 

29 
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This sort of rude behaviour may pass muster wher 
there is affection. 

31 fora, <H sfora 31 i 'SC? C*t333 ?f«, ®ift f?C3 ttfS, 33 
?C3 ?fS, 31 tft ^3, fol SC? 3N1 sfora 4-No, Benoy, 
this won’t do — give h^r a pension — buy her some land, 
get a house for her —do anything you wish — but it 
won't do to keep her here. 

'sit* *ic* c*tc*r fo sfora 3 i. 

Won't it do if I go a little later ? 

c?t 3 foi 31 ?fac*i #rat<r 531 ?rar. 

It will be difficult for him to get along without any 
work. 

«K3 3K3 lifttswfa & us? 3C3 ! srt3t3 «rfat*i 

sftFt. 

I am making acquaintances here gradually. 

clears Tftj 31 ?ftc®i rafttuf'-d Eftic3 31 . 

Unless they work in the fields, they won’t get 
enough to eat. 

•IfM fefoft ‘srraft w>[ 31. 

I cannot manage with fifty rupees. 

<i| few craft *3 5^ 31. 

I don’t think this rupee will pass. 

?®13 5t*!H— To write fast. 

?33 5ftlt3. — To exercise one’s authority. 

^5 55(Cf. — Always eating or talking. 

$PS 5t?t3. — To make haste in any manual work. 

ffo Eftlt — To move the hand in divination. 

ftci ^C? -?Tt3 «fl 3?3 53C3 31. 

After marriage you must drop these habits. 
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\sR — Card playing is going on. 

(+ H> «rt. — Very nearly starved. 

'sftsrrm frffl cstx *fi*rc**r *rasl 5*11:55— ; ®f® to ? 

The Commission is maintained by misappropriation 
of the taxes paid by us — indeed that is quite to be 
expected. 

C*ri>1 WCT* *TC5f Ifl f%^CTI 5®1CT m. 

That won’t pass current unless we join Sajoni’s 
party. 

SfefiR — Drinking goes on night and day. 

— To cut-to pass-to spin. . 

A cut throat, ^Tl>1. A cut purse. 

Ishameless. ^ ^ To behead. 

VR J To dig a canal. 

Mutual hurting. 

Caffe ^fel. Out spoken ; Shameless ; also, Hare lipped. 
fkA ^Fffel. To press the tongue with the teeth on 
seeing, hearing or saying something repulsive. 
v5T*I ^Fffel. To get out of tune. 

^FtfeR f^CvbH. Cut off all connection. 

3Tf*ff§r To mince matters. 

W *Ftfel. To curdle. 

csrsfei f5f - ^ 

The thief had dug a hole in the wall. 

He has cut his hand with a knife. 

c*tt*t* ^ 

The worms have eaten into the book. 

fry vifei ^rtf^r. 
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Many soldiers were slain. 

Wt *tt%1 

He has got a splendid carpet woven. 
wpt efft^ ^ ^Ftfoi on 
About a year and a half passed in this way. 

?pf5t^il , arf1% ! ®cf si 

He is passing his time in great distress. 

TO«F SICS*! TO sfl. 

Dont waste your time in reading trashy novels and 
fiction. 

^ m ; SfC«T 

This boat only draws one cubit of water. 

<Fl%CvsC^. He is bandying words. 

^t^l- To cut the string of your rival in kite flying. 
^t§l. To cut to the quick. 

Rope making. 

To chop off easily. 

^Pt OTt^FR. 

Tailor’s shop where ready made cloths are sold. 
Quantity of work finished. 

To engage in a fruitless or thankless task. 
CSfflS CT iW ; 5tc® CTfsf ^ 

«Tf® I 

I think you will make a great profit seeing how well 
your book is selling. 

qrluftl. Time hangs heavy. 

Nowadays mangoes are fetching a high price in the 
market. 

'8W *R«PF *t« *Tt'9W ’Fttfe. 

Only a few animals chew the cud. 
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SFM TOTO fall fa’fa 0&CS 

^farrst* «iwt «fai faro*. 

It was a July morning. The clouds having scattered 
the Calcutta sky was overflowing with clear sunshine. 

vifirfw ^1 fare '«rtfala*. 

A strange youth has come with sectarian marks 
drawn on his forehead. 

<iran>1 ?t?rl c’twl fafare 'srrew 

wk reftiftl *rt^». 

An outburst of feeling would have cleared the 
gloom from the sky of their lifelong friendship. 

'Qtf c£j*R JpPtj f*tC*l 

That lie saved him from such a great difficulty with 
such ease is no small matter. 

'srrfa 1% ^ 

Must all my labo-irs be fruitless ? 

reffifat era c#f faw *i?i. 

Out of the frying pan into the fire. 

<ii $rtetsr§t forfeit. 

This ship has weathered the storm. 

He parried the blow. 

'Qpm C<PCl> 

I am advanced in years ; I have travelled beyond 
youth. 

^r*n. To sit-to settle. 

'STfaCT ^fal ’fit 

They are sitting together gossiping. 

Take a seat, sir. 

■4^ C^tOTl. Wait a little. 
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TCI Cant you wait ? 

C’F'tel The boil has subsided. 

Reduce the boil. 

TCI ] He has become dispirited ; 

TCI *tfanll<*l j depressed. 

C5|^. Sunken eyes, (as opposed to) 

's'pfl C&t^. Prominent eyes. 

TCPrft few 

He has made a large outlay in this business. 

Ww feW TCI events. 

Much money has been lost in this affair. 

a\ TCTt»f fWkf. 

Means either 14 He has taken an exorbitant profit” 
or “he has given him a good beating.” 

'®rfsrtt qs* TCTC5 carnrm tci frcs. 

He has been most importunate in asking me to 
recommend him to you. 

TCI TCI 5f?*5tK *tt«l fTCKfsj I ^IRt5 '»Prl%’F C«f*1 

'Vfrcs ^(>inl Smiuh. 

He was polishing his speech in his mind. In 
imagination he began to cross-examine the accused.. 

I am on my last legs. 

^TtfSf v5 I am entering on old age; my 

dotage. 

Cf. with this use of the phrase v5 fSfatfli 

I am gone ; ruined. 

cstsf m 

A market is held here every day. 

’Sit* tt|. 

I can't get on, if I pass my days in idleness. 

<PlC?l fifWUt. The dog has bitten deep. 
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To curdle. 

^(8 

llis face exactly resembles his father’s. 

To fall-to happen. 

*t5 Heavy rain is falling. 

All his teeth have fallen out. 

A tank-banyan trees and rows of beautiful trees 
met my eves. 

TOTiT C$W^F TO 109 3fl. 

I cannot remember you well. 

I remembered that he came and bathed in this 
tank from time to time on holy days. 

to TOTtffs ^ w fW *ttol sfoitts TO 4*^*pra 
3<n ^jfiFs 'srrtc’T f*. 

When we have got long life before us, what does it 
matter if a little time is uselessly spent ? 

srfSfel TO* fc* 

The land has remained fallow a long time. 

So *| *f*1 sffif. Means “fallow land”. 

"STfft I alone was left behind. 

TOl**f3ft Many pilgrims were left behind. 

to* fct*i to wrr^i «rtst*t 

The business was ruined owing to the large amount 
of unrealized arrears. 

*tC*I A fish is caught in the net. 

•tCSCf. 

A tiger has fallen upon a herd of cattle. 
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Dacoits have assailed the house. 

rfsmt <rr*n 

We are in the midst of hard times. 

^ The new month begins from to-day. 

CW*f fiR ^Ft®l In these hard days. 

Cate The sun is declining. 

<3 (XF\ ^5 A terrible famine has visited 

this country. 

5 

*t^. 

Is it a fact that as soon as you write a few lines, 
the paddy crops will at once thrive in the fields ? 

sf?R — It is very hot now-a-days. 

*ICVbc^ — To have pressure of work. 

^Tt^l — He is under the influence of sleep. 

*Tf5R — To cause to sleep. 

The house cost a good 

deal of money. 

*TtS[T>1 ^Fvo *t£5CI[. What did the fish cost you ? 
fefa — To be affectionately inclined. 

'BTfa'W *F5l — To pretend to be ignorant (of 

some fact already known to one). 

^ *t£v&C^ — Thrust one’s self in. 

To run in hot haste. 

— About to fall. 

*fl — His leg has become disabled or paralyzed. 

•nFJ ?lt*t *ttf? — A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
§*t?f *RFl — Uncalled for : unasked ; intruder. 

<7?IW *11 — To have one’s interest injured. 

The knife is rusty. 

Land which is cultivated only in alter- 

nate years. 
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*lffesl cm. Trade has taken a lucky 

turn. 

fifftOTT *1^51. Cost price of a thing. 

*fv5v5l. Average cost. 

^Tl Many people become a 

burden to others. 

ffa The knife is blunted. 

Who cares to take the trouble of telling this to others ? 

*ft$[ He fell at my feet (in supplication). 

3[f6f^ *rffe*T. Dropped unconscious. 

1C§ *tM1 ^ f WS 5ffl. 

Even a fool can win if fortuue favours him. 

*lff5 *lt85l C5fat sit®. 

A gift horse is a gain even if it be not sound. 
Dont look a gift horse in the mouth. 

fer ^fetfel^ fsra fed. 

When a kite sweeps down, it will at least pick up 
a straw. 

t <RIl — The thief has been caught. 

^ fsfftftfel *F5U5 *ltre sfl— ' This article will have 

a rapid sale. 

cwf*t few 

It will cost a mere trifle to feed the beggars. Just 
let me see what estimate you make. 

C*Tfcfel ^5 

He has fallen under the kind notice of the Head Clerk. 

*1^1 ftfiW— A thing obtained for nothing. 

<71 TfWfef *f£5 

The boy is trying hard to get it by heart. 
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His star is now in the ascendant ; he has good luck. 

— The house has got no tenant. 

*F5l — To breathe ; to sigh because of some 
injury suffered. 

ttfi? — The sound of sneezing (a bad omen). 

— To beg pardon. 

^ — adj. Over social : forward, 
sffcq ^1 — To pick up a quarrel. 

*t^ 5 — As soon as the topic is intro- 
duced. 

*Tf*T — To dribble. 

— to hold — seize bear — find room. 

— The police have caught the 

dacoit. 

C«iC*nTl %*t Sft5 qfaesai. 

The fishermen are catching fish with rods. 

*tW Kavan caught hold of Sita’s 

hand. 

Stop the fellow or he will kill his father, 
sffa He has begun a song. 

•iffa© ^f5R qcqc?. The banks of the river have begun 
to give way. 

'sittsf , «rf v R w ctw f^nrt q*. 

Physician heal thyself. 

qfa qt qq — Support me, my friend. 

^ cqq qtq. The pot contains two seers 

of rice. 

qt'ffa© C^lt^ qcq — This house can accom- 

modate 500 people. 
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The rain has ceased, now let us go. 

'srtc’f *rt« <73t*rtw ’tot stfH 

You go first. I shall overtake you on the way. 

ftl 'srtot^ c*rw 

It is the sweet mangoes that are liable to be worm- 
eaten. 

The medicine is working. 

He did not let the word pass unnoticed. 

Gz&N oQ^t?f Just take the boy’s lesson, 

i.e. see whether he has learnt it. 

OTf* ^ 

The Nadia people always find fault with the pro- 
nunciation of the Eastern Bengal people. 

qf^ral f%| to 

He has pestered me with his importunate requests ; 
I must do something for him. 

^#1 C*TT^ fiR foa C*Tt^ *MJl ^ 

Including the members of the house, the total number 
of guests will be not less than two hundred, 

CStsrtC^ ^«T 3>*T. You were excluded by mistake. 

^^5. Ju,t calculate the price, 
cml — To pay a lump open sum as a margin, 
interest or as a provision for contingencies. 

C*t*t srfo The doctor could not 

make out what disease it was. 

W C^'QHl Don’t take arum, it will irritate 

your throat. 

?W1 — Headache. 

-Cramp. 
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's'fctS *N1 — He has got a headache. 

Stro *tt*r ( ) qfoffat— He has got cramp in his 
hand. 

C*fl — To play second fiddle. 

55E3T *R|. To be attacked with fever. 

*T|W qal. To catch fire. 

Then- he comes to catch you — look sharp ! 

The pudding is rather overboiled. 
^§R The stove is ablaze. 

'SRR The tobacco has begun to burn. 

?TR ^ C^- His voice has become 

hoarse with too much singing. 

JRWI* qf?TCl. The whole year round. 

qfinil ^ ^rf%. 

His mother had been very ill for a long time. 

( 7 \ <■ v$ *0 0 Ml *T[W- How clever he is, will be seen* 

n 5R *TR ^TR^f ^ 3fl. 

He cannot contain himself for joy. 

Gradually got annoyed. 

W^ll *TRR *11 

My legs are getting stiff from standing long. 

*r€t C*T #tOT Wl *fl. 

Lakhsmi did not fall into that trap. 

cstmw «rc* ^ fat* faffed fH 

Through your mediation, I shall settle this dispute. 

& Ff^ft 

He has got that job through his kind help. 

'srWCTf jtI. 

Don’t press me hard any more. 
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'srtfinrt^ ^ «f?rl sr*!: *rfaf%«i 

When the fact that she came to surrender became 
obvious to all, the girl gradually turned red and began 
to seek an opportunity to leave the place. 

^ *ffiT3 sfl. Don’t mind what he says. 

C 7\ C^TtW^ 

He picks holes m everybody’s coat. 

«TfCT C*tfa1 There are grubs in the mangoes. 

The mangoes have begun to turn yellow. 

5ff^5 *p«T •TT?. 

There is no fruit on the tree yet. 

<7T \5tre 5(1. 

He does not call me by name. 

fsfa 'STfatS srfe* S>ft® «r*fal %*R. 

He betrayed my brother to the police. 

(Ti^m c^rrc^T ^ opm ^ m 

The people of that place fall into raptures in 
praising him. 

<nr c?r ®tec*i3 c*f era 

«(% »R(. Very well, suppose he has great wealth — still 
he is not richer than I am. 

<7T *rf*f Suppose he lives. 

-srtrol <$ ^«ti «(%| *forl 'srf’tfi ct *Jc^ , «rt*tfir 

4W1 

We have raised an objection on the ground that you 
formerly expressed a different opinion. 

<5TW<T ^tM ^Tl C^I. I have got tired of listening. 
Also ; my ears are deafened with the noise. 
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Note. 

'5t 5 t1 means ‘a buzzing sensation in the eat 

through weakness’. 

<5t*l 5# 

If he be pressed hard he may do it. 

«rsrt«ifs Mint's 

Got him into the carriage by the help of others. 

0*51 tnfl. To catch the train. 

*fC?| Write carefully. 

tlti&rl ftlifcrl *11 «K3 c^. 

After the continuous walking my legs refuse to move, 
ti)^ *f£?[ Go along this way. 

^nrf«d%. By clasping each other’s hand, 

ft 

To do a thing shirking all responsibility. 

Racet£l frfal Wl. To bet. 

3|Pf *f$1. To take to drinking. 
s©1Ul TO m *tfTOT SOT *1^5. 

They have grown weak since they took to drinking. 

tos *nr. 

Time can’t be brought under any one’s control. 

cm, m orc*nr 

Resides, to judge rightly, it will be a great benefit to 
the country if they are removed. 

«a? cvpf qraf? ? *s c»r«ti •»theatsT 

CTf JTt^. Hallo ! Here comes Rat and Ball Pabu. I’ve 
caught you in the nick of time. No one can ever get an 
interview with you in your own house. 

The people of England have raised a cry. 

of ^ 31. 
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Suddenly he was attacked by plague and canted ui 
.in a trice. 

qcs <D ^t®r C^fk. By his help I got this work. 

^rffocr few «ri sfestcs- 

Damages of one lakh have been claimed. 

^Tt<f toiw. 

He is under the influence of evil stars. 

c*p®=n 

To throw. 

He has invested a good deal of money in this business 
(3F f*l*1 5fl. 

Don't leave me utterly alone. 

(7f (71 *11 C*fa?tES (71 «R*1? 

iTtt. She had not yet realized to hersel 
that she was entering upon the age of womanhood. 

*TI fiffltCf is perhaps more idiomatic than 

Every one has a breathing space. 

G\ He heaved a deep sigh. 

^fST ^U5 TO CTOIE^ (M*t TO 

I shall first ascertain what date they have 
arranged for my birth-day dinner and then fix a date 
for my departure. 

C^I 

To see — perceive — mark. 

*rrft "ft*f ^It5 cwfwff?. I have seen a Sal tree. 
*Tffa TOT* TOP C**l I will call on him. 

c*r*i fwf^. 

He has granted me an interview. 
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Also. He has appeared before me. 

v’r ? r 'srfft w«f1 ftrs ^srffiRJT. 

I come to see you and not to be seen . 

tT»i irtts vs $t*1 wfas® 

Last night I caught sight of a large star. 

1 See how beautiful the tree is. 

C*R 'spf Rl. Take care you don't forget. 

m c*r*r ^ ^ 

See to it that this sort of thing does not occur again. 

<rt*r 4 nl. 

Look here Ram, don’t make such a row. 

■srfa OT’fl Let us try again. 

4 fwtt ^ft^T ^C?<n ^SWl 

In this business Ram Habu supervises. 

v\*mv\ (?r«ttwf«t 

The boys have “cribbed" (copied each other's papers) 
in the examination. 

c*r«itwfV csfs&t's 

The younger boy is being corrupted by the example 
of the elder. 

CTfalJI C^Tf^ 

The fellow is ostensibly formal — a hyprocite. 

°tt^i — to grow ripe ; to suppurate. 

— (adjective) ripe. 

— To cause to ripen. 

C5t*l1 — To mature ; to bring to a point. 

The mangoe is ripening. 

You must have made matters more complicated. 

or • 

You must have created some confusion in the matter. 
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4^1 <2fat'Q fjrcfa 5 ’! 5T5 ^ITtC^r 5^*fT 35 tfl f%*1 

jj*f *f*?l *rf^?rl . 

He is lying speechless like a big sorrowful dog twis- 
ted into a coil with his head thrust into his tail. 

<7Ff\?1 ^BffoOTE. The boil is coming to a head 

or suppurating. 

<srfa. A basket full of ripe mangoes. 

*Tfa1 OTfFR *Tfat An experienced man does good 
work. 

So *TW (7TW— Pure gold. 

permanent or sound arrangement. 

*Tfa1 ^T$1 — Metalled road. 

*Tfa1 — F*rick house. 

*fW pi — Grey hair. 

^1-— Sound advice (or) settled affair. 

<4$ *PS *Tfct. This girl is precocious. 

OTfaUt *tt*1 ^TfOT. He is a typical rogue. 

This Babu has become experienced in this kind of 
clerk’s work. 

^ oMI sfl- 

I don’t know when the betrothal will be settled. 
^rt«fl — to fix 

— An obstacle came in the way. 

There was a hitch, 

^ 

Both sides fought stubbornly. 

4^1 ’It’F BSp 

He has caused confusion. 

3t35 <stf* 

30 
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There was a constant misunderstanding about trifles 

between him and his master. 

^t*fl — to obstruct. 

• w? Tfsfl <rf*rai 

All obstacles were removed. 

faf ^t*(1 frs Hi. 

Sashibhusan never stood in the way. 

C^fC?. The boat has run aground. 

He has some permanent 

mental worry. 

TteS The cloth has caught in the door. 

— There seems to be a hitch. 

— Unripe -the opposite of ripe. 

#t5l — unripe mangoe — underbaked bread. 

#t5l — A mud built house. 

#t5l — Tepid water. 

*TW TTft — Half brick and half mud. 

#t5l CF\* Tl — Immature — unformed hand-writing. 

(7T ’SIES #T5l — He is weak in arithmetic. 

%5l C^It^ He is not inexperienced. 

^ *Rl1. To be worn out or spoiled in youth 
with care, trouble or the like. 

— loose cash. 

*BP!l — Money earned easily or dishonestly and 
liable to be spent extravagantly. 

Tfsrhr *i Wtft #tFl 

There are always some few stray coins to be picked 
up dishonestly by the butler who does the marketing. 

-Good. 

fafis ^1 •W— ' This thing is not good. 
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ssrtfvs. Are you in good health ? 

5 ©T«T He lias recovered from his illness. 

^©T*I ^Tf^. He is a good fellow — a good tempered 

man. 

— (as opposed to < 5 >t 5 l ). 

He is good at mathematics. 

'©T®! — Make yourself comfortable. 

^f®T ^ — Sit properly. 

<©T*T ^11, GfMf. 

Hy the way — did you see the Maharaja yesterday ? 

C*t <•£) ^ ©T®T 3fl. 

He will act imprudently if he does this. 
c*i ^ ©T*i ^ 5fl. 

If he does this — he will come to grief (the conse- 
quences will be tad;. 

— Dear me. 

55 tfsfa '©T®! C3>r^ — Hang you. 

^ <®T®I «T?T »fc*3L Please take my words in a 
good spirit. 

'STffa ^T*TCtf*r. I love him. 

— evil — low — slow. 

v£i *R| *R — This is not a bad joke — this is good fun. 

^ *R That's not a bad idea. 

<lfif f5r©t^ W If the worst to the worst \ 

If the worst cannot be avoided. 

>R How long does evil take to come 

about ? 

3S3G5- His digestion is not good. 
sr. The market is very dull to-day. 
Your luck is bad. 
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The Queen advanced 

with slow steps. 

spjf ^%s© A soft breeze began to blow. 

CE&fa W WX. Evil to him who evil thinks. 

— Best of a bad case. 

i3Cl'®"-3^S’ hand-cubit. 

Cf® — close-fisted ; stingy. 

^5 ^Ftfel ( «Tffl )— without sleeves. 

OTfaF — Bad pay-master, 
fefa — Light fingered. 

fcsfcS- — Quick of hand. 

— Beckoning with the hand. 

— Empty-handed-at leisure. 

^8 *TW— Sleight of hand. 

t*tfffafel 5f® ^65 — The wall is seven cubits high. 

s^t® W\ —Water a cubit deep. 

^ 3ff® f^*!® — You had a hand in this 

‘matter. Is it not so ? 

^1 — Don’t lift your hand against 

the king. 

^t® — Vote by show of hands. 

<5rfot?T ^t® C^5l ^5 — I am working. 

I have my hands full ; no leisure. 

*Ttf*T — I have no money. 

^H.'srfJTTfT wf’tC’R. 

The Doctor Babu felt mv pulse. 

®fa ?F® ^ — He is very liberal. 

■feft ^t® *it*rfer fk 7 ^ 

He has squared his accounts up to date. 
feW — Money changes hands. 
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— He has work in hand. 

— The post is at his disposal. 

-The work is done by him. 

^5^ — The work in hand. 

c£l ?FtC$? — He has no voice in the matter. 

c<t»r orRor fata??. 

He has done very well ; played a bold game. 

0\ oq — He has set his hand to this 

work. 


— They are walking hand 

in hand. 


5tra KZM 
spf 7 ® (Tlt^ 


| srtsfo 


He made an earnest prayer to the Saheb (literally 
(i) seizing him by the hand ( 2 ) with folded hands. 

C5t7?t ‘ The thief was caught red- 

handed. — Immediately- 


*fft F«l ^Jt*TR — Eating; the work of the right hand. - 

<£& erf*T (TTffiT This land is npt fit for sale. 

There is no right of transfer of this land. 

— Deed of conveyance. 

— To convey (a property) to another. 
tf * — To slip away. 

^Tl ^T^TT <R, <4^*1 ; 

fa ; CTM ^T5 qfe. 


It goes without saying that I am ashamed of this 
delay but what can I do ? It is unavoidable (I have no 
hand in the matter). 

’m c*nfc* *« c’fa. 

Fear made my flesh creep. 
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*fl5 51^© — He is an impertinent fellow. 

To gain one’s object at the 

expense of another. 

ffa c£j^ |irrttra ototI =rt^. 

Nothing has been done to this well for many days. 
This well has not been repaired. 

So. 4^ TOfrft ^ +tUS irR. 


Eye. 

4 forcra cFfa *iw. 

He keeps an eye on this matter. 

•fc** C5t^ ( TO* ) arefl <®T*r TO. 

It is wicked to cast an envious eye on the property 
of others — to envy their prosperity. 

W $ t*C*W C51W C5tw <Tfm 

The master keeps a watchful eye on that naughty boy. 

c*it*i>1 C5tw \c«t *hi m 


The fellow talks sixteen to the dozen. 


^rt^l rtOTE. 

^frol c*r$3l 


Are you blind to this ? 
|To open one’s eyes (to). 


’TMlWfa’ — In the eyes of the public. 

<7T <5Tf*Tfa 5Wf *J[«T — He is an eyesore to me. 


4^ C5tCTF 4* CFfFF SW- 


To blow hot and cold in the same breath. 


4 ^rwtc* 

This matter attracted his attention. 

C$t*Tfa 4 ^TT© 

Why did you let him do this under your very nose ? 

^L'srf’is? uw&t* C5tm ^ cst«f f"W or . 
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Apurba Babu educates his boy under his own eye. 
(supervision). 

Fg* ffpT — To deceive ; to steal. 

C^Tf^f — Ophthalmia. 

cst^F 'srt^i foil crfm forft. 

I pointed this out clearly (or) convinced him 
thoroughly. 

\5t?T C5t^ He has become envious, 

to smart). 

Fickle love — out of sight out of 

mind. 

CET \J& ^Tl CW'SSTl. To cast dust in the eyes ; to cheat. 
C^FFt »TM1. To dazzle ; to be mesmerised. 

C3t$t sfl. 

All of a sudden he was attacked by a fell disease and 
was carried off in a trice ; or (before any one could 
realise its seriousness). 

'Sftfa CFlre ’fffo iTl. I am beside my- 

self with hunger. 

^ *J^Fl ^1C^. 

Even the tiger fears public opinion. 

CFfa *fC?CS. He has an eye on the watch. 


— word — talk — story. 


^W1 <2PR3P — In course of conversation, 
vn — Conversation. 

^ ^ II n course of conversation. 

J While talking together. 

Anger at nothing. 

The old man will cry at 

the least thing. 
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^Tl ?NT *ItW — mere words. 

— A garland of stories 
^F*TI <7R— Why mention others ? 

9srtf*r $ft3F I have given him my word. 

^ •T& I am not on speaking. 

terms with him. 

<RI fipT- There was a proposal to 

open a school here. 

CSJCS fft'S. Let the matter drop. 

<7T R. What about that proposal ? 

What was the outcome of that business f 

ct 'srrft^rc 'St* srfo 

There is no doubt he will come. 

¥5 ^ 35 ^5 ^ ^ *rf*rc*T ^tl 

How dare you speak insolently — hold your tongue. 
i£F5 TOHT — This is a friendly understanding ; we 
are friends. 

<71^5 There’s the rub. 

tfl^ — The fact is this. 

<flfl»l'Q ^<fl — Is this possible ? 
ia® 'Sfa *F«t1 — This looks bad. 

C^*f ^<11 — A good idea. 

<fl*5 «prl ^F«t1 — This is inevitable. 

(TF® ^«I1 —That’s a long story. 

<A?5’I'®*^ '®Tfa — This is just what might be 

expected. 

tfl^r — Besides— moreover. 

$5r cim « «rl , «rrf^ c’tt'ra «1 — <a^ ^1. 

Whether you go or I go — its just the same. It makes 
no matter. 
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<7T® <2ffa 5fa*f T«Tl. This happened about 40 

years ago. 

CH sflre *KI ^.—Speaks through his nose. 

<?f T«I1 He speaks overhastily and too 

much. 

(?T fbfacs ^«I1 He eats his words ; mumbles. 

t 4*5 3*5 *«|1 — What insolence ! 

^rprtc^ f% jrfaevs sre i 

Must 1 obey the dictates of my community in every 
respect ? 

ccft ^«n sfol f^t«r 

Don't quarrel about a trifling matter. 

x 3?r t£)*R <iisr ^ fa m *«1. 

That he got rid of this difficulty so easily is not a 
joke. 

mi* mi fa ^T. 

What do you say to starting a tea garden ? 

^*t£?nT ml ^^5 esh m *ri. 

Not to speak of others — you yourself do not try to 
do your own work. 

*1M *lfa*l ^>1 

Set up in fright and remembered the visions of that 
death-bed. 

fafarft ml to crcil *1. 

We cannot entertain any idea of her returning to 
her father-indaw's house. 

<n*rc *5* 3«t1 ■sto stre ’ffre fiwro: fa** 

*fa?F5 3*«r& ;rfo ct^Wsi 3%*r *srfa* 

*rtf* sii c®fas rtw f&fal ®i^5 fa *<rt* H 

Such words easily rouse one's wrath ; especially 
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when they are uttered by one’s husband they make 
one furious. Yogmaya said “ I don’t recognise my 
friend. I must get to know her through you. What a 
nice thought ! 

Words, empty words. 

^*TI. A happy remark. A very 
agreeable and seasonable suggestion. 

Tf'osl ^ 'srfft >2ft«i ftre *rrf?r. 

Going there is a mere trifle. I am ready even to 
sacrifice my life. 

ct fart? wsm ^ ifisR 

It is not necessary that every woman should marry. 

It is not incumbent upon every woman to marry. 

'5!t*RfST >rf^5 fw?\ <®1 TO 

<sm<\ s’cifa. 

I had an important matter to discuss with you but 
let me go now, I shall see you some other time. 

^<*11 fcTfa cm *11 <©t*l. Better a slip of the foot 

than a slip of the tongue. 

(3C5 *ThS$1. To live by one’s gift of the gab. 

— face — mouth — front. 

35 — to sneer ; to disapprove. 

35 — To make faces. 

35 CFfal — bashful — sheepish. 

35^ ^rl — To learn by heart. 

35 *1^1 ^§fXstC5 — The boil has come to a head. 

<7f Is going towards home. 

•ift 5 3^3J^TI 3G? — This river flows eastward. 

^pft ^5^ 3C^I1— My house faces noith. 

^ 3?^r ^rl sw. 
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It is not right to say this to his face. 

15 You are impertinent, I see. 

<£i w 15 *rrm 

The fellow is very foul-mouthed. 

— Having the gift of the gab. 

CSrfa— 1 Gift of the gab. 

'srfsttfT yin ck* Rl. 

I dont feel any hesitation in saying so. 

4 forar 'arms 15 srfe 

I can no longer say anything to this. 

4 CW ^5 5ft? 3*1. 

In this country no one has any sympathy for another. 

C 5 ?? ’FtSTS'S fa* 6k? sfl. 

At this time no one feels for another. 

'srffa ^t?r fas sfl. 

I asked with great hopes (of getting what I wanted) 
but you refused me. 

c^rtc^ Tftf ^5 OT«rttRS( f¥ ^n\. 

How can he appear in public ? 

He named it as soon as it came to his mind. 

'5t?t^l t? ws fas ’Ptra fag sra. 

They are men of mere words — good for nothing, 
fct* ^ 

He is a double-dealing man. 

Mother has become very loose in (careless in) her 
speech. 

vot^tc^ 35 5rt. Don't chide him. 

^flm w y$ cw?tl crfa 

They are not on visiting terms with each other. 
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<£& ^«I1 —To blow hot and cold in the same 

breath. 

<s& ^1 *ffl. Don’t show two faces under 

one hood. 

dt'Sl ^5 C'it'Sl He received a snub. 

^5 ffaftS- A mere slip of the tongue. 

^f«f C1W ^51 ftl % 5*1. 

From words they came to blows. 

3*l'5 SR (TW yy. His conversation is pure 

“Billingsgate.” 

<?T C5tTtOT5. His mouth waters ; he is extremely 
eager to get or enjoy (something.) 

c’ttfe <nw ^ <sw «rffl 

I am no double-dealer. 

«rtm stream, series?, habit. 

*TfaT^. Bath room. 

Jet of water ; fountain. 

According to custom ; in succession. 

*Tfat*tt'5. A book of tables. 

(7FSR *ffa1 C^Tfa. What sort of person are you ? 

<4$ *T*1 f^T. In old days this was the 

fashion. 

csm fafarrs «itsi 

Your manner of writing is not clear. 

5HR 3^5 'Sfap «rfal He is crying 

bitterly. 

He is shedding tears. 

^ ^ i # *t fwm I Rain is fa,ling in torrents - 

J l It is raining cats and dogs 

*rf*1 'srsprfc* ^i. 

He was charged under Section io. 
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«raHW1 fiw There is no hard and fast rule, 

to pull, drag. 

As an adjective, long ; pulled ; 

Noun 

^fl. Sneering accent. 

Light-fingered, thievish. 

CWf* frfa C5R Flourishes of hand-writing. 

frw (i) pulling in opposite directions. 

( 2 ' want. 

^ He is hard up. 

He is in straitened circumstances. 

frfal Warp and woof ; attraction and repulsion. 

fefal To dance attendance. 

C^l. To pull ; to attract ; to draw a line. 
m To tow. 

^Tf^f CFfc T (7m Wife fetCT. 

Every one looks to his own interest. 

c$rr*mi ^ mu fen 

Money makes a man conceited, 

^rFBflwr. market. 

^■fatnnr «nr ft* fist *1^. 

The market price is steadily on the rise. 

Prices are rising high. 

Fluctuations of the market. 

*tsrf* 'stsi *tffori ftuttf . 

The market is not in a flourishing condition now. 

’rtSftEjf 3R TOT ft3*f *Rl 'Sfa. 

It is profitable to buy in a cheap market and to sell 
in a dear. 
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Sort, kind, quantity. 

1% What sort of a man is he ( 

•Tftl ipR ^T. Articles of various kinds. 

Ways and manners. 

Ffa ^Tfal A four annas share. 

dfa fa «rffan. 

Gaur Babu, how did you like it ? 

^facs fa 

I can’t exactly say. 

ctf^rctsl c^r (£]<? *<r <pfa?ii <Rfifo §*nr fa 
*ttfan 'STt^T^T ^»rp>1 ?fa*l 5(1. 

Jogmaya managed to get a vague general idea of 
something but could not understand what was really 
meant. 

^ C*fa 

'«rr*rrg Rfafa wfars . 

However, thank God you’ve come. I ts\s a good thing 
in one way. Otherwise I should have had to run off in 
a hurry. 

^ csrt’lfaiM's ^ ?h:<t .'iFifa 

With great difficulty I managed to arrange it in a 
sort of way (some how or other). 

Foot, leg, rank, office, 
fifa- foot print. 

—dismissed from office. 

— under foot. 

*(0f — at every step. 

*fff on foot. 

— increase of rank. 

*ttCT— on all fours. 
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— lame of one leg. 

*f*f ^ ^§55. He has a very high position. 

srffi* *rffWT *n Sftfe. There is no post 
vacant in my office. 

feW ^5 *\m Rs. ioo is a good sum 

(comparatively). 

*ftfT ^W* To keep within the bounds of decency. 

"H3 5 n 5W* STfW *H fosftW. His enemy has humi- 
liated him. 

If we go a few steps we shall find a carriage. 

v$t* ^Ttfif *11 3fl. I won’t advance a step 

towards his house. 

2^ *11 CWll. To be between two stools. To 

light one’s candle at both ends. 

G\ CT <11 f^TC5?W *t£5 C*r «R*tt 

She had not realized that she had already become a 
woman. 

I^S. 

c*M* fames, f* fa sfamcs 'stm* ft* 

There is no knowing where he went (by mistake)* 
or what he heard. 

$fefefa 3TO. Exactly at two. 

ffe* Give a definite (or correct) answer. 

<5fa C*3* *<5 ^ 'Si ’rtrs ft* **l 91 

It has not yet been settled what his pay is to be. 

•It^- His word cannot be trusted. 

4 VH IS*. That is so. 

IS* <4^ ***(. Exactly like this. 

<£|fe ** tS* ift®. Add up this sum. 
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'si? 

Ascertain whether this sum has been worked out 
or not. 

C^IPtE^. It has hit the maik ; rightly applied. 

'srtJRtiT wT*r fa 

Calculate the price of a return ticket. 

-SltCT ’Tftt* SfSI ’Ttft fS^ 

Arrange for a palanquin to take me to the village. 

Work, employment 
^ This work is difficult 

<?r«ttw fsRrl *1«? srrl. 

You had no business to go there. 

«r[Bf ^t^rf^T I have a great deal to do to day. 

5^. He is out of work. 

\$T^ He is not fit for the work. 

4CW ^tCSrST 

Several experienced business men. 

G\ TFftm 5W. 

That's not a likely story ; all bosh. That's not serious! 

There is no need to be in a hurry about all this ; or 
one should not be hasty in such matters. 

Proficient. Expert. 

*T5. Useful, necessary for the purpose. 

^IC'Sr^ *F5 

A work worthy of the name. Really good work. 

^ 

It is useless to quarrel about this matter. 

ffWI *1* f%. 

What need of education have I ? 
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Originally means “again”, “once more” “and yet”, 
but it is used with a different shade of meaning in some 
very idiomatic phrases. 

csft Tfal ! csft 5rN , ®rf<rr^ fo ? trtmp'f csprtm fmw 
'srtitz ? 

Junior father? What the dickens do you mean by 
“Junior father”? Nowadays in your society you have 
senior and middle fathers too ,sn ’t that so ? 

*N$\y It is ridiculous to call a bat (or 

«ltwil cockroach) a bird. 

*rl Jrfa 'srftt* & ffR 

Ordinarily I can't pay my way — and over and 
above that, this month has two extra days. 

^rfm c*tl ^ 

How can a tiger be called a sinner for cow killing? 
To a tiger cow killing is nothing. The idea is that a 
man . who commits all manner of crimes will not 
hesitate to commit an offence of minor importance. 

1 wonder how a frog can catch cold ! ft is impossible 
for a frog to catch cold. 

ssMs 'srttt* srtt f% ! 

What other name can a brother have ? 

In some of these sentences it will be noted that 
conveys an idea of wonder or points out the 
absurdity or impossibility of an idea. 

(? 1 'srffi* He's no man. 

*$1 *W1. That goes without saying. 

$u 



CHAPTER XXII. 

COLLOQUIAL FORMS. 

The colloquial language differs from the literary 
language 

(1) In its more frequent use of enclitics, particles, 
onomatopaeic words and repetitions. 

(2) In its fondness for proverbial expressions. 

(3) In the contraction of words in pronunciation. 

The following are the main rules in regard to contrac- 
tions. 

(a) Medial ^ and medial of the verb are not pro- 
nounced. 

3 [’?I for ^f. T-PTf 5 ! for 
for unfa *** for 

} f ° r ^ for ^ for 

(b) Final f? loses the 
*$. for srf|. 

Some however only omit ? when fl> is medial. 

(c) and become « and the antecedent vowel 
^ is modified almost into an 'Q sound ; ^ becomes <4. 

becomes becomes 

*i^d „ ; c* * it? c*r«ttf 5 Ril <?rfc ar*tiR 

But in words which have no other vowel 
^ll becomes 

fsRil becomes and sometimes even c^t. 

Go and do. Go and eat. 
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Participles of verbs are usually contracted. 


= 

; *ffol = 

cm 

= 

cm ; = 

cm. 

= 

cm; = 

«ffm. 

5^1 = 

3’r ; ~ 

*’Rl. 


In the Imperative becomes 

is pronounced and spelt very often as Rfa- 

(d) '®Tl becomes t£i in words ending in ^5l, and i&Sf. 

^*1 = cm ; *It^S = C’I'S. 

*1^1 = 

(e) Initial often becomes ui. 

WfaTPf = upjfli. = mfo 

so CWt$C$ = CWfW. 

(f) In the past participles of verbs in <5rfa, <5r|^j1 and 
•'S^Sl become 

CWt^ll = C^fm 

(g) In the present and imperfect definite tenses ^5 
disappears after a consonant and becomes 5 after a vowel. 

•ffarefsm = ^ff®rpr. 

trfestf == or titt*. 

— mi or *Cb6. 

The tendency is for ^ to be pronounced as 5 accord- 
ing to that “law of laziness*’ which is so potent in mould- 
ing all languages. 

(h) Final C5 becomes ? l a peculiarity of Eastern 
Final CR becomes *T / Bengal. 

Final fR becomes or aj. 

▼R = W, ▼Rsi = R; ^ ^ 

(i) JTf^ becomes 1?t and srt becomes c*i. 
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= srt^jrl. 

(j) In the perfect and pluperfect tense we find 
frequent contractions, 
e. g. f^ratcs becomes 
becomes 

becomes or even or 

(k.) The pronouns ^1 and become uq and \s. 

(l) The Bengalis are fond of the sound. 

So we find pronounced <jp5l. 

^ becomes becomes 

A Sanskrit word is often so contracted that it is hardly 
recognizable. 

(lame) becomes cAV?\- 

(m) . The omission and shortening of letters is not 
uncommon in words others than verbs. 

*’feW feW = ( ’TORF )• 

m 

cw = 

<a = fort (%fO. 

fsfif OWt>H. Now a days he goes out 

(to office). 

(n) Sometimes there is a distinct change in vowel 
sounds. 

is pronounced <$£*!. 

for for 

for bt^I ; for <8FTffr. 

These changes are pure colloquialisms. 
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On pp 1 1 foil, instances have been given of the 
change of vowel sounds in pronunciation such as 
pronounced kreme, kreme. Such changes 
sometimes lead to alterations of spelling in colloquial 
writings. This is especially the case with verbs, 
is often spelt 
becomes c or even 
Hi becomes H^C*f. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LETTERS AND PETITIONS. 

(i) Sometimes in letters and often in petitions the 
name of a deity is written at the top preceded by 
the sign i t/ or the double sign feVl. 

Examples— JfSt*. 


1 * 1 ^. 





NOTE. As remarked in chapter I when a word is 
doubled the figure ^ may be used e. g. how- 

ever may be repeated any number of times up to 
io8, the corresponding numerals being used, c, 
The Deity has 108 names. 

(2) Whenever a person signs his or her name at the 
end of a letter or petition or <§1^ is always put 
before it. 

st*. 

(3) In addressing a person or and 

their feminine forms are used before the name of the 
person addressed, i|?f^ being usually applied to one 
who is younger than the writer. is sometimes 
repeated if the person addressed is of high position. 
Sll^l is sometimes combined with % Strictly speak- 
ing in writing to a Guru 6 ‘shris’ would be used, in 
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writing to a husband 5, to an enemy 4, to a friend 3 
to a servant 2 and to a son or wife 1. 

*1?,. wf: TffsR: *N» CT'jTSi 

ants to 

The address on an envelope might run as follows. 

cart? nftto'Jtfr cspTtff 

t/ frt^nnr H&. 

To the address of the incarnation of 

Justice. 

Habu Sushil Kumar Ghose — resident of ( c*[tt=WR ) 
Calcutta at the Prasad No. 12 Pathuriaghatta in 
Prasanna Coomar Thakur’s Street. 

Here the sign v is put in front of the name of the 
street which is called after the late Prasanna Kumar 
Thakur. If the letter contains a petition the word 
(Incarnation of Justice) is sometimes put 
before <§1^. 

Other expressions which may precede § 51 ^ are — 

(a) In addressing one who is younger or of inferior 
caste. 

wrm nm ctcmt. 

*i?r (TTPr r 

is sometimes omitted. 

( b ) In addressing superiors. 
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(c) In addressing equals. 

C<Tfo*. 

WRf? ^1. 

After the name, the same forms which have been 
used before can be added with the addition of the 
Sanskrit locative termination in 
Examples — 

starts 

C’Tf&nt 

^ 1^55 ^ 

cnrhc^. 

After the name of a superior in caste or position 
or §15^^ or are usually added. 

When addressing his mother a Bengali would usually 
write on the envelope. 

•firo or ^nrsrfflqri 



leaving out the name. 

When addressing females other than a mother the 
name would be inserted. 

In addressing Saints of a high order ( not §1^) 
is used. eg. 

&c. 

( 4 ) In addressing an envelope to a European or 
Musalman, *TtC^ is usually added after the name. 
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(S) The bengalis employ two interesting signs 
which they place on the back of a letter. 

(a) The sign called Shri mukh. 

This mark <ij) is usually put on the back of every 
letter which does not bear the news of death and is 
omitted when it does. This sign is falling into disuse. 
I have not been able to discover any satisfactory ex- 
planation of its origin. • 

(i b ) The sign T8|| (seventy four and a half) is some- 
times put on the back of the envelope to indicate that 
if any one other than the addressee opens the letter he 
will be cursed i.e. he will incur the deadly sin of the 
slaughter of Chitore. The story is told in Tod's 
Rajasthan Vol. I p. 255. “Akbar estimated his con- 
quest of Chitore by the quantity of sacred threads taken 
from the necks of the Rajputs and 74 maunds and a 
half are the recorded amount. To eternize the memory 
of this disaster the numerals 74)4 'ire accursed. Marked 
on the banker's letter in Rajasthan it is the strongest 
of seals, for the sin of the slaughter of Chitore is there- 
by invoked on all who violate a letter under the safeg- 
uard of this mysterious number." 

1 have also heard another explanation namely that 
the man who unlawfully opens a letter so marked 
commits the sin of crossing the seven seas, of violating 
the precepts laid down in the four Vedas and of 
contravening the 8 annas Dharma of the This 

explanation seems far fetched. 

The sign is frequently used in modern times. I 
have personally received numerous letters so marked. 
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(6) In certain parts of Bengal it is not unusual to 
find in Zemindari letters that, at the head of the letters, 
or and the like are so written that the 

letter takes the form 3 thus When this form 

is found it operates as a hint to the addressee that he 
must not act strictly according to the instructions or 
su gg es fi° ns given in the letter. This form is called 
*5 §1 as distinguished from the real §). The story is 
that a Brahmin wanted to recover some Brahmattar 
land from a Zemindar. At his request the Zemindar 
wrote a letter to his Naib telling him to release the 
land but he began the letter with v»it The conse- 
quence was the Naib did nothing. The Brahmin cursed 
the Naib who said §1 fro ftfl « §1 faf 

The Brahmin then obtained a proper order from 
the Zemindar. 

We now come to the contents of the letter or 
petition. 

(i) The preamble at the head of the letter varies 
according to the rank of the addressee. 

Examples are — 

fw. 

Very often the heading of the letter is the same as 
the expression on the envelope. 

The words fw meaning— “this is my re- 
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presentation” and fwf*R “this is my information” 
are also often used — the former phrase when address- 
ing superiors and the latter when addressing inferiors. 

Now-a-days the tendency is to cut short these high 
sounding expressions and we find — 

fern 

fSiiaiR. 

or merely or 

To a friend some such address as or fisfa 

would be used and the letter would end 
simply with some such expression as or 

following the English fashion — or 

and the like. The name of the writer is 
always preceded by §1 or §)sr§t and before the name the 
woid is used in the sense of “finis” or, sometimes. 

Ladies of the Sudra caste use frt^Y- 

Ladies of the Rrahmin caste use CFf%. 

crtr. 

At the end of a letter Brahmins often use “(TpWrl” 
after their names and to distinguish themselves among 
each other put their family names in brackets eg. 

eitefinrft C'WNl ( )• 

Kayasthas now-a-days use formulas like — 

c«rtt m 

or SM) ’RilT^fr 

B rah mo ladies of to-day omit the ^ and and 
use the caste name of their husbands or (if unmarried) 
of their fathers. 
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Before a postscript the word *3(5*5 or its contraction 

is used. 

Complete information on the subject of letter writ- 
ing will be found in by Shri Lalmohon 

Jihattacharjya. 

is a salutation employed between equals in 
social position and caste. A Brahmin will say •TOPfa 
to a Brahmin ; so a Kayastha to a Kayastha. It takes 
the place of the English phrase ‘‘Good morning. 

Every one of inferior caste, in addressing a man of 
higher caste will use not but The man of 

superior caste will reply using the words or 

or some such word implying a blessing. 

Take the following extract from the play ‘‘Babu.” 
Bhajhari (a Kayastha). 

Sasti (a Brahmin). *T: 5t°. St°. ft VITO W 

^ftsfctw ? 

Photik (a Brahmin). "TOTfa" <5l C*TF5TS 

. . ^ fasrciw* vpt 

The translation is — . 

Bhajhari — Well — with your permission, Sir, I take* 
my leave. Please accept my Pranam. 

Sasti — Pranam ! Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! What shall I 

answer, Photikchand ? 

Photik — “Jayostu”— but that word will stick in 
your damned mouth. Raise your right 
leg and bless him like a Baidyanath bull. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Dates. 


In writing a date JR is usually placed before the 
numerals and *1151 after the numerals to denote the 
Bengali year. 

JR >tt®T — the Bengali year 1148. 

To denote the English year the word H&ftf added 
to the figures stating the date or the contraction Itt 
is put before the year and the word JTf*I after it. 


> — the year 1187 A.D. 

US »lt*l j 

H; is for Christian era. 

B.C. is expressed by H: 1 78 B.C. in Bengali 

-Is 

JR even when not followed by it 5 ! denotes the 
Bengali year ; JR the Bengali year 1318 (corres- 

ponding to the English year April 191 1 to March 1912). 
The days of the week are named after the sun and 
planets. 


Sunday, from Sun. 

— Monday, from <7Tft Moon: 

TOspTfa — Tuesday, from JR*I Mars. 

— Wednesday, from Mercury. 

Thursday, from Jupiter, 

tjaRtlt — Friday, from 93 f Venus. 

— Saturday, from Saturn. 
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Time is divided as follows — 

<»• >4 «TO. 

■s. = ■> *t*|. «• fan - 'i JTffi. 

= > JT8. * JttJ( => IKf. ■ 

*> ^ i ^vnr. 

til »fOQ oro < 2 t? 3 . ^ ^ 

V <2te*=* (night and day 24 hours) 

s fffCJ{=> — a week. 

The word is usually in the sense of Moment 
as in the sentence — tW ^'S 'Sftft *ftf% 5 fl = 

I cannot stay a single moment. 

The word is really equivalent to two dandas being 
the thirtieth part of 24 hours and in astronomical cal- 
culations is always used in this sense. 

The names of the months in their proper order are 
as follows — 

— April-May. 

— M ay- J u n e . 

— J u ne- J u ly. 

— July- August. 

— August-September. 

— September- October. 

— October-Novemben 
— November- December. 

— Decern ber-January. 

January-February. 

February-March. 
fear — March-April. 

The new Moon is called — the full Moon 

or (lit. the day when the lunar month is 
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completed). The fortnight of the waxing Moon is 
>5<f 5 1 l sp and the fortnight of the waning Moon 
A lunar day is called a 

.Time. 

6 A.M. to 6 t’.M. is C^9i1. 

6 r.M. to 6 A.M. is 

to A.M. will be expressed c^tl i>fi| JRS. 

S P.M. is jpRJl « ft* TO 
io r.M. is srffe i>1<I *PR. 

4 A.M. is c^T?f 8 TO. 

*lt5 — Five minutes to ten. 

Wifel <3C«f ( ^tfeil ) *tt5 Five minutes past ten. 

One is a watch of 3 hours. 

So 9 A.M. may he expressed as <^«Tl ^ or CVfl 

12 a.m. will be- evil ^ ‘Stes or *t*r5t* *Wl. 

3 P.M. will be CVTl ^ or o fefa 
g P.M. will be or ^IVf. 

Dates. 

1st of the month - *tfvrl *0*11. 

2nd of % the month *■ *^Tl. 

3rd of the month = -0*1. 

4th of the month =sil. 

From the 5th to the 18th inclusive ^ is addid to 
the Bengali cardinal. 

5th=«ff5$ = 

IOth— 

i8th='«rftt^ = Mr|. 
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From the 19th onwards t£| is added to the Bengali 
cardinal. 

19th f 

2oth=f^»r *«cr 

and so on. 

Examples 

effort*! ^ « *a<?*l 'srprN' kite's 

srttl 4Pi «rtc^i. 

My aunt visits me on the 1st, 5th, 10th and 25th of 
each month. 

*t?r >v<n Ultm «rt*tl 

The Queen took over the Sovereignty on the 2nd of 
August in the year 1857 A.r>. after the Mutiny. 

*rti?rsr tcjt m 

1 will go before the 15th proximo. 

'STfatf? is colloquially used for 
‘Last month* is *rf*T or c*f*[ 

‘Instant 1 is ‘4$ sTfc^r’, *tOTT, 

e.g. 5th inst. = <£)^ aftFr*' 

Ultimo is ‘c*\*\ or ‘ 5 fa 

e.g. 5th ult. = C*I*T <&• 

Last. year is 

The year before last 

Next year is or r <srfa 

Next year (in the past sense) is 'fror or ^vSThf 
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The seasons are six in number. 

■5 fhi— 'S — Hot weather. 
<rf1— 'S aSft'l— Rains. 

■fa?, — '5'fa'S 'STtftsr— Autumn. 

C^TS — 'S < 5T<5j^t? s l — Winter. 
%®~ *9 — Cold weather. 

— ^tl»l 'S ft*? — Spring. 

FIGURES ARE— 


O 8 <t 'b 


8 9 


Coinage. 

or 4 sf'Q'fa 
8 ’RPTfo or 


}-■ 


*fiPTl <* 


J- - i 'srN a 

b* *ft$<4 J 

* 'srtsrtt *n b- *nprft = b «/• 
gstftre 41 s 'srFrt? ^ ) 

f = b f*IFF |« 

Vb *&P!t9 J 

*. fitfoss ^1 v 'srftl^ = b 'srfgft ii« 

8 f*rftrc$ ^ 'srprrs ) 

J- = b 514) 

^1 * J 


= "s 514) X 


12 pies 

or 20 gandas ■ = i anna 
or 4 pice . 

and there are 16 annas in a rupee. 

32 


o. 

o. 
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A half pice is called — <srfa*i1. 

S anna piece is called — or 'srfsjfa or fa 

2 anna piece is called — or 
4 » a a v — ftftorm#. 

The signs for the part of a rupee are as follows — 

/o one anna. llA nine annas. 

<A two annas. \\</o ten annas. 

<y© three annas. n^© eleven annas. 

I© four annas. Uj© twelve annas, 

l/o five annas. h/o thirteen annas. 

IV® six annas. *V® fourteen annas. 

I Jo seven annas. Hjo fifteen annas. 

II© eight annas. ^ one rupee. 

<>© half anna. 

>®8||tf =-= 104 rupees 8 annas 3 pies. 

Note ; pie is written like ganda. 

}«8||^® = 104 rupees 8 annas ro gandas 2 pice or 
6 pies. 

i =- 34 pice or 18} gandas (18 gandas 3 karas). 

=- 24 pice or 124 gandas. 

Land measurement. 

* (cubit) VM. 

*® ( * St'S 8 ^ 

*® V® Sff'S ) = *>/ ISR fat 

20 gandas « 1 chhatak. 

16 chhataks = 1 katha. 

20 kathas =* 1 bigha. 

Three bighas and half a katha are equivalent to 
about one English acre. 
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*.8||« — 104 bighas and 13 kathas. 

It should be noted that this could also mean 104 
rupees 8 annas and 3 pies. The context would decide 
the question. 

Weights. 

8 = •i ^ 

« Plfat'S "I 

\ =■■■ •) <;« 

^1 >re«f1 J 

8 #TEEt?f ^1 « 05M?t “ > f s' 

s = s cnfal A 

8 c’tWr® ^ ^ ) 

[ = ■> cw ;•> 

•Tl 1 r® I 

4 cm = ■> *rsf?i m 
cm = ■> 1 

8® ots = * Jf*t •>/ 

80 tolas = one *fffo OW- 
60 tolas ^ one OTI- 

The number of tolas in a seer varies in different 
places being 60, 62, 72, 80 , 96 or 100 tolas. 

Gold and silver weights. 

8 *rfw = > *1%. 

'Sa ?f f'01'6 ^1 8 ^db = i '«rN. 


Distance. 

8 ^ ( $ )• 

« gfcc 5 ® = > fotfo ( fw* ) or faq. 
* = '>?$( ^5 )• 
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[ = ^ or 1 8 inches. 

*8 'Sf^feS J 

? ?ft\S = -5 ?pSf. 

8 = i W(W). 

*®«® tfoa — - ■> capt*f- 
8 C3FfC*t = 1 CT|«M. 

Paper measure. 

^8 ^ ^ f^Sl. 

*® fiPsfa = ^ f?R. 

Land measure (acreage). 

« ^ = ■} 

« =- i fw*. 

* f^U5 — :> ^p5. 

8 Sp5#W ) 

f -s ffepF. 

8 SFSiSft 5 ? J 

^® ^tipi = ^ 

>«» ft*pr = > <rw. 

Weights for medicine. 

s «rfw = i sf%. 

8 *= •i sitni. 

v ^1 -i® *pJpT = * 31 c®ta1- 

Weights for rice and other grain crops, 
ft ^tr^F = > = |/ 5&pF. 

© 1[f5PFi = > - «W 5&PF. 

8 ^13wt? - > CW = A| C^W 

* ciw = * *ttfa - Ah <?i?. 
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* *rtfto - > tR «= m ot*. 

4 ROT ■* ^ = l» OTT- 

s ^tte» = * 3j«i - v m. 
b- = > '®rrf^ = * w. 

* • 'sitfto = > far = 80/ *«i. 

•>* to = > 4^ = ■b8«yjf«i. 

Cloth measure. 

<® 4C4 - b ^f%. 
v9 '5t^f?|C'e «= "3 f^fstl. 
b fa?TfOT = ^ ^®. 

?. srr^o - 1 
ADDITION, cm ; 

5t4 «Tt^ •'to *4 k- 4+5=9- 

■^t5 'sit* *rtff® m 5+7= i2 - 

5«» int ^ *ttC5 dk. C&tcHflT 5|4 to to* toF <iFF 
via ( ^ vp+F ) '**U fto 5k, 5k '®rk *ft5 

— to 4pfv *?t5> stss fai toF sit, 'srd *rk <sot 

S48 3[4, »4M •??(. 


SUBTRACTION. tok ; «Pltk5. 

54 c«t z* & 4k to tot toF ipr. 

12—2= 10. 

a C«tr^ 4k to Fto kf «ltOT ^1. 

9- 9=0. 

•3 « c«tt^ a 4k to 4kt ton a. 

10- 5 = 5. 

or ^41 1 « C4k 445 a 4k (*tc»i a 4t^t 4tOT. 
bia 44 <srk ^4 fifW 444— -54, ^k'A aR*i tiki «fl4F '*Tk 
i«a f%4 5k> sk < ®rk 44 Rot ^«tk — j ft'S> ?.lw> 4 R 41 
«<ki «sw «rk tsk ^1 ^ '®rk Rot ^ife— ^ r. 
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or »f5 «rfiT ’’fC’HT, ^Ic® ^R®1 «1W, ^Tf5T fidd 51U, 5pf 
■nit'® <4?ffa, ^U'S flfeyt <$&, <4<F ^ ^ '®Tf^ 

— 

J rffc ? ! Wt. 

54-4=50. 

C<tt^ s? sl^cn, <1^1 <I|W f$*f. 

12-9 = 3. 

MULTIPLICATION. tM. 

l£)^ c*JJ^ I X I = I. 

^^®C«l5t^. 2X2 = 4. 

fin sri. 3x3=9. 

St* 5 fCS < 3 t*I. 4x4=16. 

*ffS%S*ffH 5x5 ’=25. 

6x6=36. 

&nbfo*t 7x7=49. 

'®rtfe '®rfqj csfaft. 8x8=64. 

JRf Jfpf 4 ^t%. 9x9=81. 

IOXIO=:0O. 

so f%ii Fft* *t*. 3x4=12. 
sf* W? 5 fa*f. 4 x 6=24. 
st* *rfy 4 x 9 = 36. 

st* wi b(#M. 4X 10=40. 
and so on. 

f*f| W ^*— Multiply 9 by 6. 

5S»ni C5)*fa=Six nines are 54. 

After 10 the numeral adverbs are formed by adding 
%’ *1**= twelve times. 
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DIVISION, st* 

StaT. Sfal. 

« ) iOV' ( *1 

Olr 

C5W ’its fort SM fo*T Ttft ufol fo* 

Or. cs^ fss* ’tfS wfr fo ? #tt* ^ C«fc* *fts 
^9*1 ?«f, TffUfol $. 

cfonffor 'STl^ foil ®t*f = Divide 64 by 8. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

INSEPARABLE PREFIXES. &fof. 

There are a number of prepositions used in Bengali 
as prefixes to other words. These prepositions aie never 
found alone. They are used in composition with simple 
verbs and verbal nouns and adjectives. The study of 
these words presents one of the most difficult problems in 
Bengali. Their effect on the root of the word which they 
precede is so variable that they seem to have no real 
fixed meaning of their own. They sometimes alter the 
meaning of the root or intensify or diminish its force or 
even leave it unaffected. In a very large number of cases 
the compound carries with it a meaning totally different 
from what might have been expected. 

Take for example the preposition *ft 1 (The root of 
this word in meaning — to fill — to protect — to satisfy). 

A Dictionary which I have by me at this moment 
says the prefix denotes. — 

— Superiority. 
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Pride. 

Going. 

^-Killing. 

Injury, loss. 

— Being opposite. 

<2tfa*TfaT — Against the grain — baseness — reverse. 
falR — Power. 

^c| — Disrespect. 
faPTW — Release. 

— Excess. 

It is difficult to see how the word ‘*t*rT can express 
so many apparently disconnected ideas. It would be 
more correct perhaps to say that compound words of 
which forms one member are to be found with 
these different meanings. 

Let us consider the root ^ “to take”. 

^ makes — food. 

^1+^ — taking. 

n fast*— roaming. 

— destruction. 

<3+^ „ a blow. 

Here the prefixes radically change the signification 
of the root with which they are combined. 

It would therefore be more correct to say that these 
have no fixed meaning of their own but that they 
change the signification of the word with which they are 
compounded. The word itself explains the 

function of these suffixes. It is derived from and 
meaning 

fart srfatfa M 
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i. e. words which give rise to various meanings when 
placed near a root. 

To enumerate all the changes effected by the uses of 
these prepositions would require a volume. It will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this work if the principal 
changes only are illustrated. 

— seems to add the following ideas to the meaning 
of the word with which it enters into composition. 

( 1) Diminution. ( ). 

— slightly curved. — bent. 

— slight fear — apprehension. 

— somewhat contracted. 

— reddish, 

— Slightly pale. 

(2) Extension. ( ). 

— to the ocean. 

'STfSpll — since birth. 

— fr° m the youngest to the oldest. 

'STfatS — reaching to the knee. 

— arms reaching to the knee. 

— down to the very vilest. 

(3) Tendency in the opposite direction. (foptfavST) 

$1^ going, — returning. 

giving, <5TpTft— taking 

(4) Note the root means “to be born” “to grow”. 
T 3rft3(t? c l — means “ascending” — “riding on a horse or 

elephant” and the like. 

— to alight or get down from. 
ifitTSt? — an offshoot ; a sprout. 

— to ascend (the throne); to ascend (in 

general). 
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— adds the following ideas. 

(1) Up— over. (^*tf?T). 

— a ladder — (mounting up). 

— tableland — plateau upon a mountain. 
Closely connected with this meaning is the idea of 

(2) Superiority in degree, ^TtP(*f5I ). 

— r igh t — supremacy. 

— an over lord — emperor. 

— a chieftain ; a king. 

— a guardian deity. 

(3) Excess. ( ). 

» intercalary month. 

Note . 

— ce n su r e. 

— known — obtained. 

<5[^5_read. ( <srfa--% )■ 

subject. ( 

Wfa — spiritual. 

— solicitation. 

— adds the following idea viz. 

Excess — in point of time place or degree — a going 
beyond a real or imaginary line. 

— excessive. 

— exceedingly. 

— extremely. 

^srf%3R— going beyond — transgression. 

— useless talk. 

— immoderate liberality. 

— hurricane. 

— consumption. 
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heavy rain. 

— horse laugh. 

— oppression. 

— exaggeration. 

— gigantic ( also a proper name). 

— very proud, 
supernatural. 

— adds the following ideas — 

(1) In the direction of, towards. ( ; 

— towards. 

motion towards an object ; approach. 

— attack, onset, 

— battle, assignation. — *?) — to go towards, 

destruction . 

" 5 ^ 3 Ttf?R s 1 — a woman who goes to meet her lover. 
From this idea it is easy to see the meaning in 
words like the following. 

— service, homage, address of welcome. 

application (determination towards an 

object). 

<5Toj*Rl — welcome. 

— desire. 

— study — ^)... movement towards) ; habit, 

pique. 

— inclination towards a thing — desire. 

obeisance (^rf% — speaking towards a 

person). 

qsr^j^ — rising and going towards a person to wel- 
come him ; rise ; progress. 

( 2 ) In the following words the changes wrought 
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in the meaning of the compound by the prefix are 
so very different that it is hard to trace the idea of 
their origin. The force of seems to be “thorough- 
ness.” 

— installation, coronation, anointing. 
— learned, amiable. 

— beautiful. 

— defeated ; overcome. 

— dictionary. 

— distressed. 

— born of a noble race. 

— following. 

— highly ornamented ; played ; performed. 

— expressed clearly. 

— quite new. 

— adds the following ideas ; 

(1) After, following. 

— following. 

^ 5 ^— companion, attendant, servant. 

— younger (born after) 

'snpftffa — search. 

— attachment. 

— approval. 

(2) This idea slightly extended naturally leads to 
the idea of “imitation” — “likeness.” 

— imitation. 

— translation. 

— resemblance. 
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So — an inference (drawing a conclusion in 

accordance with the premises). 

— a guess. 

(3) Again with a slight extension of meaning 

in words like and conveys the idea of 

*g°i n g after’, ‘pursuing’, these words meaning “re- 
flection”, (running after) and ‘study*. 

(4) Words like every moment, one moment 

after another and daily, are easily under- 
stood. So also are words like repentance, and 

regret. 

— favourable (following the shore) kind. 

— beginning ; act ; performance. 

vSrf^t — is rarely used in Bengali as a prefix. 

— moreover. 

— disappearance, concealment. 

— clothed. 

It is used as a suffix in ^ 3 Tff*t — yet ; still; 

even then. 

\ (from) conveys the following ideas. 

(1) Taking away — going away. 

’sPWffi — obliteration, removal. 

— dead, departed. 

— removed. 

VWM — removal. 

— gone. 

— driven away. 

— taking away~stealing, 

— uncovered, independent. 

— insult. 
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( 2 ) Inferiority or badness. 

— distorted, queer. 

— apparition — ghost -evil spirit. 

^t^PT — silly laughter. 

— ungrammatical language. 

'spfSfal — vulgar talk. 

^^•*1 — vulgarized form of a word. 

— accidental or unnatural death. 

— pretence, disguise, 
guilt. 

— d i sgr a ce. 

— i n famy. 
bad. 

— inferiority. 

— injurious. 

— destruction ; unnatural death. 

— loss. 

'spfaJS — wrongful expenditure. 

— censure. <5p>PTf*f— deniaf. 

In Vf seems to mean <( downwards." 

— This prefix conveys the following ideas — 

(i) From— -down — from — away. 

— bathing (<8R here implies ‘ going down to 
the water ' •Ttfall). 

— descent — incarnation. — descended ; 

crossed over. 

bent down. — descent. 

HST — — *Pf to go) dejected ; relaxed in body or 

spirit. 

a spy. — to go). 

<8 — dejectedness. 
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— condition. settling down). 

— place of abode. 

(2) In certain words ^ seems to have a privative 
force — especially with words implying disrespect and the 
like. 

— a fault unfair purchase. 

sRSTftRl — d ishonou r. . . detested. 

. .disrespect. "STWf. . .spy. 

vfiRsft'® . . . despised. . . sarcasm. 

(3) Again seems to give an intensive meaning 
to the word with which it is compound. 

— play. ...setting free. 

<5R$tt&-*-very close, thick. wallowing. 

disregard. < 5Rraft-« .seraglio, seclusion. 

<5^rT3R. . .seeing. [ sre*R. . .remnant. 

• • mortal blow. <5R^t*f . . .leisure. 

(4) Or again we find the idea of* certainty/ 

^R?f\&... known. 

■sRifft®!.. .determination • settling a plan. 

(2) In the word <SR seems to diminish the 

force of the word which means “ slight darkness.” 

^^L...adds the following ideas. 

(1) To ; high ; lifted up. 

§W5...gone up. flying on high, 

thrown up. ^j|$f...high. 

raised up. 

successful (^+^..-to cross) surmounted, 
^rft—rescue. 

elevated. (^+*ft...to go). 

^«f$...a bird. 
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(2) From the idea of * upwards ’ there is an easy 
transition to the idea of “ moving upwards from the 
bottom/’ 

So we get. 

uprooted. eradicated. 

(3) Similarly it is easy to trace the meanings of 
words like : - 

born. productive. 

and production. 

(4) The idea of ‘ tendency upwards ’ naturally leads 
to the idea of excellence and then to the notions of 
thoroughness, effort and excess. 

^§<$3^... excellence.. .improvement, 
best. ..excellent. 

fosrffi... effort. ft's... very anxious, 

active ; eager. fe<^R?...excesMve. 

fcwfe...zeal. vScwHl • .incitement. 

(5) In the word ^^5 the force of the prefix has 
apparently destroyed the force of the root to bow, 
since means * advancement/ ‘improvement/ 

^ in a bad road ” seems to convey the idea 

that the road is “ out of the way ” and so * unsafe ” or 
u untrodden.” 

seems to give an idea of “ nearness.” 

. .spectacles, (^§*t+ .. eyes). 

^§*P5PFl... valley, land near the foot of a hill. 

§*lt^...near, border. suburb. 

..approached. . .arrived, 

neighbourhood. impending, 

outskirts. 
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From this idea of ‘nearness* it is easy to see how 
words like — 

— ‘ worship * and worship,* take their 

meaning ; near and to go or to go, implying 
approach to an idol. 

— as might be expected, by an easy transition, 
comes to mean ' nearness * in a figurative sense. So 
we find the words. 

— resemblance, picture. 

— simile; comparison. 

— inference. 

— occasion. 

Similarly very naturally gives an idea of ' inferi- 
ority,’ implying ‘approach to or nearness to a standard’ ; 
the emphasis often being laid on the failure to reach 
the standard. Hence will often convey an idea of 
‘ badness.’ 

— a bay (not quite a sea). 

— a peninsula. 

— a by-way. 

— a foster mother. 

— officiating guru. 

— a Vice President. 

— a secondary mineral. 

inferior metal. 

— a disease. 

— paramour. 

— a false religion ; superstition. 

^ — a pseudonym. 

The use of in the following words deserves study. 

33 
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^5$ — distressed. 

^§*1^5 — flood ed . 

— portent ; calamity. 

— embellishments. 

— gratification ; enjoyment. 

— abundance. — fasting, 

a venial offence. — benefit. 

— means of living. — present. 

— relief. — an offering. 

— disregard. — beginning. 

— means. 

*1 — acquiring ; earning. 

TQo implies ‘difficulty* and 

"deterioration*. 

— evil motive. 

— evil conduct. 

— wickedness. 

— nightmare. 

—rashness ; foolhardiness (improper boldness). 
— misfortune. 

— bad reputation. 

— weak. 

— difficult to pass ; inaccessible. 

— difficult to cross. 

— ungovernable. 

— hard to be done— difficult. 

^—difficult of access —a fort. 

— sorrow. 

indelible. 

— desire for something difficult to obtain. 
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— evil hope. 

— bad smell. 

— bad weather, a rainy day. 

3Stt*tT — hard to obtain. 

— generally gives or adds to the signification of 
the words to which it is prefixed, the following ideas : — 
(i) Completeness. 

ft*tfe — falling down, death. ( ft+*F© x to fall). 
ftt*Pf — throwing away. 
ft?fjj> — completely hidden, 
ftiffatf — very cruel. 

— excessively. 
fttff*f — command. 
ft*R<i — dwarf. 
fSratfas— roaring. 

ft^$ — killed outright ; ( ft + 5 ^ — to kill) ; slain. 

ft^fi — confined. 

ft^tf — immersed. 

ft^5*f — oppression. 

ft^tiW — prohibition. 

In all these words ft seems to intensify the meaning 
of the root. A similar explanation might be given to 
words like ftffflR (ft+C^ - to know ) petition, 
ftifpf — breath ; deep breathing. 
ftftftF5 — dosed eyes. ( ft+^fa — to wink). 

{ a. rule. ( ft+^I - to stop, to cease). 

that which restrains, 
fts*— a heap. ( ft+ft — to collect), 
ftipfa— an example ; precept, 
ftflTft — a first cause. ( ft+i|1 ). 
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— ordered. 

fagl — sleep. ( fsr+fcg— to sleep). 

— a reservoir. ( — to drink). 

f^R^R — cau se. 

— secret. 

fSpg^i — close fight ; fisticuffs. 

In all these words the root meaning is completed, 
emphasised or intensified in some way. 

There are however some words in which the suffix does 
not appear to give this idea to the meaning of the word. 
— injury; insult. 

— base. 

— worst. 

fatSR — persecution. 

— aversion ; disfavour ; curse. 
fkv ( to shine )— similar, like; 
illumination. 

—seems to add an idea of 1 privation/ 
absence * to the meaning of the compound word. 

Wfo — gone out. 

— going out ; death. 
fJpufsR — departure. 

— squeezing out. 

Mil'SR — (without interval) incessant. 
f^Rg* — destitute of food. 

— uncontrolled. 

fruitless ; meaningless. ■ “ 

fsRt^Ffa — without form, God. 
f?Rt*R — free from disease. 

Itr'MI — despondency. 
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— indolent, 

— merciless. 

— pure. 

— free from desire, 

— exile, 
safe. 

— fruitless. 

— free from taxes. 

— free from care. 

— childless. 

— (cannot be exceeded) exceedingly. 

The following words seem to denote a different 
idea. 

— ascertain. 

— settled ; determined upon. 

— building. 

— completion. 

—The ideas conveyed by this suffix seem to 
differ very greatly in the different words with which it 
is compounded. 

In words like 

— defeat. m — to conquer ; victory. 

— defeated. 

fled ; turned backward. 

(5^ — to be ; to exist.) 

One seems to get the idea of “ reversal,” 

On the other hand in words like : — 

— power, 
advice. ( ff ). 

seems to add an idea of ‘excellence’ ( ) 

to the root meaning. 
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°ff%T (*$• — ) — Seems to add the idea of ‘going 
round*, ‘round about* to the meaning of the woid. 

— renowned on every side. 

— sorrounded ; scattered. 

*tf«1 — a moat (ditch all round). 

— an attendant. ( — to go). 

*tf?T5*fj1 — service. 

— a servant. 

— family. 

retinue, (wife). 

^^j c,othes - 

circu m fere nee. 
full. 

— wandering. 

— turning round ; exchange. 

— surrounded. 

— audience. 

( 2 ) From this idea of “all round,** it is but a short 
step to the idea of ‘completeness* as in the following 
words. 

— vexation ; suffering. *tf% here means 
— wounded severely (all over). 

— complete decay. 

— wasted away. 

♦tfirc* — acquaintance. ( ). 

distress. 

— satisfaction. 

*rf%s57t*t — abandonment. 

— ripe ; well cooked. 
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*ff*?t* — Shaking ; inundation. 

*tf*$*i — \AMl-cleansed ; purified. 

— Correction ; paying off (debts). 

*ffaaW— ' Toil. 

*ff**Ft* — Cleansing. 

(3) In other words the idea added by is different. 

—Segment ; chapter. 

•fnr^tttS — Method ; regularity. 

Here *if* gives the idea of ‘in order’ ‘one after the 
other’ “succession.” 

(4) In words like : — 

Disrespect. 
nffotW— Ridicule. 
nf**T*F— Accusation. 

*lf**t*I— Mockery. 

— Seems to give the idea of ‘opposition’ and ‘blame . 

— ‘Forth’ — generally gives an idea of “increased 
degree” or “greater excellence” to the meaning of the 
compound word. 

— to shine ) — shining forth, manifes- 
tation — publicity. 

<2ft*r[& — Room. 

<3t Cast forth; projected; interpolated. 

<2f5pR — Progress. 

<2*51* ~( <2f+&*— going forth) -publicity. 

<2*®*^ — Prostrate. 

5f«f t* — Salutation. 

<2HT*|— A water course ; ( <2f+#ffl ) 
t2t\$t*I — Expan sion. ( <2 * + to spread.) 

' — Given forth ; bestowed. 
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Gflpfa — Pointing out. 

— A gift. 

— Expanded ; blossoming ; cheerful. 

<2PR— Bringing forth ; birth. 

<2prffip5- — Stretched out. 

— Going forth ; march ; departure. 

Oozing forth ; a cascade. 

£f^"t — Entrance. 

A twig. 

— Great grandson. 

(2) From this idea of “motion forwards' it is no very 
great transition to the idea of 'increase* or ‘excellence*. 
— Very hot. 

— Great; ardent. 

— Intolerably hot. 

— Quite covered • concealed. 
v2T55l — Keen intellect. 

<2ft — Very wise. 

<2fSrR — Wisdom. 

— Splendour. 

— Lighted. 

SiWF®— ' Lustre ; very bright. 

— Very powerful. 

— Radiance. 

— Rapture ; excessive joy. 

— Chief. 

iSTOf — Great effort. 

A great hero. 

— Loud laughter ; farce. 

— A blow. 
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vgff^> — When joined to a word, gives the sense of a 
‘reflected or reiterated action* ; especially of action ‘in 
return*, ‘in revenge* or ‘in opposition*. 

— Action back ; revenge. 

— Remedy. 

— Adverse. 

<2ffwpR — Re t u r n i n g. 

ri ) A reflected image. 

— An echo. 

— Reflection ; image. 

— Exchange ; return of a gift. 

Opposition ; rivalry. 

— Substitute. 

— Defendant ; enemy. 

— Revenge. 

£^f^^_An obstacle, 
tfftfoirt— Revenge. 

Coming back. 

— Answer. 

-Return blow ; resistance. 

<2ff^5F| — A promise. 

Against the hair) left ; reverse ; base. 

— Restoration of a thing. 

. gfsjtstjfa— Denial ; refusal : withdrawal. 
afsrtWt — Revelation. 

— Grateful return. 

(3 ) Also adds a variety of other ideas as 

exemplified in the following words 
atfcfirc— Each day ; day by day. 
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— Step by step. 

| A substitute. Here £l1% seems to give the 
<2ffe*3^/idea of exchange. 

— Nourishing, protecting. 

((2ff% = ^j) — Equal strength. 

= ) — Living near ; neighbour. 

<2ffaBl — Genius. here seems to add the idea of 

“excess**, ‘great effort; ‘desire'. In ‘constant 

fear' and 'an assembly’ ( 1 fa ) the suffix 

apparently adds the idea that the action denoted is 
of frequent occurrence. 

— Doorkeeper. 

— Waiting. 

<2F©tfa — Knowledge, conviction. 

^v 5 j^p — Before the eyes ; perceptible. 

. <2tv5J3— Faith. 

— Rising up in receiving a visitor. 

— Dawn. 

— This prefix seems to add the idea of ‘separation*, 
‘disunion* and ‘privation*. 
fapT - Departure. 

— Dissolved. 
r 1 Separation. 

HWf /Cutting assunder. 

— Divider; rock in the middle of a river which 
divides the current. 

— Separation ; absence of one's beloved. 

Quitting. 

faffa — Leave to depart ; farewell. 

— Expanded, 
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fa**!— Rare, 
fwfa — Spreading. 

( 2 ) In these words the idea of ‘movement away’ is 
quite clear and by a very slight transition we get the 
ideas of ‘privation’ and ‘opposition’. 

) — Agitated ; defective. 
ft v 3 c f — Void of quality ; bad. 

Iwfa — Change of form ; disease ; delirium. 

— 111 report ; censure. 

— Abused. 

— Unconscious. 

— Solitary, 
fasftll— Illegitimate. 

PW — A bad road. 

— Dislike. 

— Without spot jbeautiful. 

— Averted ; hostile. 

— Deformed ; unnatural ; unfavourable. 

— Reverse ; contrary ; against the grain. 

— Controversy. 
fSf®W- — Shameless, 
fat*— Quarrel. 

— Widow. 

fassiT — Free from fever. 

— Separation ; death, 
f^sl — Step mother. 

Here "ft* signifies ‘alternative’; ‘makeshift.” 
ft?H? — Disgusted ; annoyed ; displeased. 
ftiTfa— Rest. 
ftsrFs — Base born. 
ft*fa— Opponent. 
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But ftsrFifa = of a different race. 

— Foreign country. 
ftPjVH — Unsystematic ; out of order, 
ftwt — Forgetfulness. 
ft^TO — Unusual ; terrible. 

ft — Also seems to intensify the meaning of the word. 

ft^f"*R> — T rembling. 

ft*Fv© — Wounded. 

ftfoS— Scattered. 

ft® — Very wise. 

ft®T*T — Special knowledge (science). 
ft^Jtv© — Famous. 

— Unsteady ; moved. 
ft^>5 — Bent ; humble, 
ft^l — Destroyed. 
ftlsrfW — Liberation. 

ftwtW — Charming : captivating ; bewildering. 

ftstS ( ft ftf & *lt'OTl )— All pervading ; shining 

•all over the universe. 

ft«Tfa — Sport ; dalliance ; luxury, 
ftsffl — Victory. 

— Division. 

ftol — Lustre; brilliance. 
ftf%5 — Divided ; separated, 
ft^*! — Ornament ; decoration, 
ft^jr— Stupified. 
ft^*l— I ncrease. 

ftt^r — Conscience; moral wisdom. 

ft<y$— Perfect : unadulterated ; pure : genuine. 

ftoR ( SR — to go ) — Prowess. 
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faaR ( spf — to buy ) — Sale, 
faste — Image. 

fofa ( 5? to go ) — judgment. 

— Strange ; variegated, 
fore — Humility ; submission : modesty. 

— Difficulty. 

fofa— ( f^+t^==^R Wl )— Revolution. 

) — Supreme Lord. 
folt*f —Lamentation, 
fom — Description. 

— Marriage. 

— Surprise ; astonishment. 

'ypsq ( t \* + ^{g ) seems to add the following ideas — 

(i) “Union with 99 ; “ placing or going together.” 

— Col lec t ion . 
jftSTfsr — War. 
vr«^5 — Joined with. 

— Union. 

— Close contact. 

— Connected ; adjoining. 

— Assembly ; meeting. 

— Union ; society ; company. 

— The world. 

— Property ; income : provision. 

^•*pf*f_Contact ; touch. 

*f3f — Society ; company : association. 

— Concert ; music. 

JftSTfa — Battle. 

jf qq fc ? — Collision ; occurrence. 

collection ; saving. - 
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’KaptW — Contagious disease. 

TO ( TSi )— Fit time. 

JfflCTO — Assembled. 

— News. 

— Meeting together. 

Jp 39 !# — Relationship; connection. 

(2) From the idea of ‘being with’, the ideas of ‘associa- 
tion’, ‘cohabitation’ and the like are easily derived and 
it is hut a short step thence to the idea of completeness 
and amelioration. 

— Completely corrected ; purified. 

— Consecration ; reform ; intuition. 

Completely ; full. 

— Fully satisfied ; pleased. 

Wfa — Complete renunciation. 

^ — Gives the .ideas of “good,” “well,” “beautiful,” 
“auspicious,” “much,” “easy,” and the like. 

SPF* — Easy to do • practicable. 

— Virtuous. 

— Tender ; beautiful ; soft. 

— Virtue. 

Sptfo — Well shaped. 

— Fragrant ; sandal wood. 

— Accessible. 

Having a handsome neck. 

— Auspicious event. 

— Very clever. 

SflSTpP — Very pleasing ; nice. 

— Virtuous. 

-Well born ; of a good species or type. 
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^37 — Handsome ; good-looking. 

^1— Nectar. 

— Good manners. 

Beautiful. 

— Virtuous line of conduct. 

— A worthy person. 

— Very favourable. 

— With beautiful eye-brows. 

— Very pleasant. 

Fragrance ; fragrant. 

— Savoury. 

— Easily acquired ; cheap. 

— Fine scent. 

^^5*1 — Agreeably cold ; pleasantly cool. 

— Good-natured. 

— Very steady ; calm and quiet. 

^ — Healthy. 

— Very friendly. 

^ — Very few. 

— Very long. 

All these prepositions are used as inseparable 
participles with the exception of 2ff$ which is also 
used separately. 

iSffe — In every room. 

<2ffe ffa — Each day. 

Note — Per maund. 

<2tf% — Per seer. 

The above are the twenty so called or insepar- 

able prefixes. It may be well to give here examples of 
other prefixes which are in general use in Bengali. All 
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of them except are adverbial in their meaning. 

(•*) — not — is a negative prefix changing to ^ before 
a vowel. 

— Injustice ; wrong. 

— Not yet arrived. 

— I m proper. 

— p^ot a Brahmin (but like a Brahmin). 

'spprcf — Out of season. 

— Famine ; bad or unfavourable time. 

'aHjiH — Disrespect. 

— Useless; worthless. 
v *i*l»*| — I m perish able. 

— An unworthy person. 

— Injustice, — Childless. 

— A quack. — Not destroyed, 

ssffosf — Unlawful. — Unending. 

— Unable. — Slender waisted. 

The word meaning “excellent” is a 

*wPr = vS'q*! srfe 

^SJ^fg — Down ; below. 

— Hell. 'spf — S u bo rd i n at e. 

■ Degradation ; moral ruin. 

'spftfv© — Subdued, surpassed ; suppressed. 

— With head bent down (in shame or 
delicacy). 

— Damnation. 

0®l 18.) — In ; within. 

^SWf— Heart (the inner sense). 

— Seraglio. — Pregnant. 
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The semi-vowels &c. so called from their 
position in the alphabet — between the and vSiptf* 

— (shortened to *f) with. 

Help. — Companion. 

Easy. wife. 

Living together. With one's wife. 

— With one’s wife (or family). 

*PPSrt— Equipped. Afraid. 

" ?RcT -Strong. — Modest. 

apSTfa — Honour. *i**tf% — Agreement. 

— Probable. — Relation, 

also is equivalent to (*pff*0 meaning ‘equal'. 

1 Born of the 
OTf^f I same mother. 


— Fellow student. 


JFfSflre— Friendly. 

^ 5 — Partisan. 

TOttat — Of the same gotra. 

— Of the same family, 
must be carefully distinguished from 


^^5T— • 1 1 — what — t h u s. 

— What took place before. 

— (Lit. that which happened). 
— What it is right to do. 
t'SIfa'fa — Of this form. 

— Nonsense . 

— Meanwhile. 

— Before this. 

34 
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^-‘5jy|- , 3sj5'E£ Implies 11 ugliness ” “ badness. 1 ' 

* ^ Icoward. 

vhpw / 

^5^5* — Abuse. 

^5f$T — A bad chariot. 

Wfafa — III shaped. 

— Ugly. 

WfFfa — Bad conduct. 

— A bad horse. 


yw- 

TSpP — Luke warm. Here ^ means 

— Bad meaning. 

— Base ; awkward. 

Note ^ becomes if followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel or by ^ • before and it may 
become M- 


LBad road. 


— In front. 

Gift. 

Preceding. 

«3prbt — Going ahead ; chief. 

Malevolent. 

— Priest ; one who sits in front of the sacred 
fire. 

*4*T§* ( tl*B[ ) — Again ; back. Resurrection. 

Revival. 

— Returned. 
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— Review of judgment. 

Re-birth, 

— Repetition. 

- Out. 

— Not included, existing outside. 

— Gone out. 

— Expelled. 

— Foreign trade. 

Stranger. 

— External senses. 

Bengali has borrowed certain particles from Hindi. 
Such prefixes are almost always used with Hindi words 
or words of foreign origin naturalized in Bengali through 
Hindi but very rarely with pure Bengali words. 

C^— Without. 

— Immoderate. 

— Disordered. 

Unsettled. 

— Without limit. 

CTBrftst- — Illegal. 

C^rR— Without religion ; faithless ; treacherous. 

Unmannerly ; wanting in etiquette or poli- 
teness. 

— Sickness. 

— Without honor. 

— Without employment. 

Misshapen. 
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— An impudent scapegrace. 

— Not keeping time. 

Breathless ; very severe. 

• In another's name. 

— Discoloured. 

ST — Not present. 

»T*Te?— Not pleased. 
f*F. fwf — Per maund. 

— Per room. 

ffT'S — Give 10 rupees to each man, 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ON THE DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 


Nouns are for the most part derived from verbal roots 
and affixes or from words which are themselves nouns 
or derived from nouns. 



Verbals ( )• 

Roots. 

Affixes. Nouns. 

*1* 



ft 1 — to give. 


— giver. 

— to lead. 

•1 

JffW — leader. 

to purify. 

U 

nfW— fire. 

^ — to do. 

II 

— doer. 

frt — to sing. 

» 

— singer. 

*f5 — to cook. 

1* 

— a cook. 

— to beget. 

»l 

— father. 


f 

• 

ffl — to give. 

II 

fft^, — giver. 

% — to lead. 

9t 

— leader. 

2J* — to hear. 

II 

C2 ttf CSI^I — -hearer. 

j . — to do. 

>» 

— agent, manager. 

^ — to nourish. 

if 

^1 — husband. 

— to conquer. 

ll 

C8y, CSfvSl — conqueror. 

— to fight. 

II 

(TTf^ Cm — soldier. 

^1 — to move. 


air. 

^ - — to carry. 

>1 

m — arm. 

— to cut. 

* 

fef — hole. 

% — to hold. 


qrf — religion. 

^5 — to do. 

II 

work. 
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*r*f — to go. 

i) 

Jffif — a house. 

— to get. 

3f 

— eye. 

— to wear. 

1 1 

clothes. 

*TK — to govern, 

ft 

Its — law. 

^ — to praise. 

»» 

C® T<3[ — hymn of praise. 

— to ask. 


£T?f — question. 

— to sacrifice. 

tt 

— sacrifice. 

— to request. 

it 

— petition. 

— to worship. 

f% 

— devotion. 

— to sport. 

a 

— dalliance ; passion. 

5R — to think. 

N 

»» 

— understanding. 

^ — to praise. 

it 

^1131 — fame. 

— to throb. 

11 

throbbing. 

^ N 


enjoyment. 

— to sprinkle. 

t> 

— rain. 

— to waste. 

tt 

^1% — loss. 

£# — to be weary. 

11 

— languor. 

^Tl — to shine. 

n 

— fa m e. 

fot-t-to sing. 

tt 

— song. 

— to hear. 

a 

apfj hearing - 

[ scripture. 

^ — to praise. 

it 

— eulogy. 

— to be able. 

11 

— strength. 

4P [ — to go. 

tt 

?Tf% — gait. 

— to see. 

tt 

— sight. 

JR — to be weary. 

tt 

3 Ptf% — weariness. 

35 — to do. 


^nT*l — doing. 

— to sing. 

if 

’It 5 ! — song. 

— to go ; to fall. 

i> 

— falling. 

— to lead. 

» * 

•RR — eye. 

C*rT^ — to see. 

if 

<?Tf5^— eye. 
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3j — to die. „ 

% — to hold. „ 

35 — to take. „ 

— to count. „ 

5Tq— to go. 

TO — to bind. „ 

3F^ — to weep. „ 

Verbal nouns of this 
TO — to surround. 

^5 — to be clean. ^ 

N. 

^ — to shine, to please. „ 

< 35 — to understand. ,, 

vp — to serve. ^ 

3 — to dance. „ 

^ — to lie down. „ 

W — to be bright. ^Tf 

— to teach. ,, 

C ^\ — to play. „ 

— to feel shame. „ 

to kill. „ 

m — to suffer. „ 

to waste away. „ 

Desiderative 

— to be free 

— to nurse. 

*11— to drink 
^ — to kill. 

351 — to know. 

— to desire. 

^ — to judge. 


— death. 

— holding. 

— taking. 

5f«R — counting. 

*PR — going. 

— binding. 

3piR — weeping, 
class are numberless. 

TO®1 — circlft 

— cleanliness. 

— taste, desire. 

— intelligence. 

— servant. 

— dancing. 

»t^Tl — bed. 

Clt^l — splendour. 

—teaching. 

C^PTl— play. 

31^1 — shame. 

— slaughter. 

.pain. 

— old age. 

*R + *I1 

— desire of eman- 
cipation. 

^ap^| — at te n d ance. 
f^PtPTl — thirst. 
fiprfN*rl — desire to kill, 
fir^sprl— question. 
fa*f| — desire, 
sfprfrll— compromise. 


11 
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5T5T — to move. 


— conduct. 

— to dig. 


„ ^3T — a spade. 

— to carry. 


„ ^3? — oar. 

^ — to be 


^ — Mahadev. 

— to fear. 


„ — fear. 

vjp — to be heavy. 


„ ^ — burden. 

— to beg 


— beggar 

Sri— to kill. 


— executioner. 

^ — to dasire. 


— libertine. 

^ — to be. 


— thinker. 

to kill. 


a bear. 

— to pierce. 


1%^ — thunderbolt. 

— to bark. 


— dog. 


Miscellaneous Affixes. 

— to be angry. — a bastard ; chandal ; crueL 

\3^> — to shine. — lightning, 

sff — to be glad. Jffwl — wine. 

'Si — to shine. '3t3 — sun. 

^ — to shine. '5’Sf — ashes. 

-to adore. — lady. 

— to adore. — queen. 

SR — to think. — man — the thinker. 

■PF — to move *faT> — carriage. 

■ft — to swear. ■W — oath. 

^ — to cross ; to go. 'SIR — wave. 

Nouns are also formed from two verbal roots. 

From 'fBf to be crooked + 5R to go, we get the 
words 'jrcpf and meaning “a snake or “that 

which goes crookedly”, 'fsj also means “breast" and 
the words may mean “that which goes on its breast.’* 
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This derivation is not so probable as the other. So 
from to move quickly + are derived the words 
and ‘a horse*. 

W to be proud give the words and 
“an elephant.** 

From to fall + *fa, come the words f, \ and 
“a bird”, while from ^ to make a noise + *pf is 
derived the word 3^, “a deer.** 

The affixes generally used to form n$uns of agency 
are — < 5 R, and ^ — 

as in — \ 5 tW — one who saves. 

— one who kills. 

JpfR — one who pleases — a son. 

— one who bites frequently — a snake. 

— one who goes — an animal. 

— one who binds — a friend 

II. Nouns derived otherwise than from Verbal 
Roots 

‘ Collective,. abstract and diminutive nouns have been 
dealt with elsewhere. 

A. — Nouns are sometimes formed — 

(1) By a noun plus a noun or adjective. 

(2) By a noun or other part of speech plus a 
vebal root. 

(1) a king. 

(2) cm +* ( ^ ) = C*ft 9 — a cowkiller. 

— a householder. 

^+*(1 — a king (one who supports 

men. 




-f^r- — a mountain. 



Y — a bird 


(sky) -f = fippf 

foRTO J 

= a son, one who saves from hell. 

•f*t = a tree, a hill (that which does not go). 

K5 Tf'® + 5ffi— ^5rf$5f an arrow, wind (that which goes 
quickly). 


B. — Gentiles are nouns which describe a race from 
the name of the place where the race lives. Such 
nouns are usually formed by lengthening the first 
vowel of the name of the place or by adding some 
termination or by combining the addition of the 
termination and the lengthening of the vowel. / 


fifaql— Mithila. — a man of Mithila. 

^ — Bengal. — a man of Bengal. 

— Magadha. srhW — a man of Magadha ; also 


ffa — China [ a Chinaman. 

CWft — Nepal. — a Nepali. 


C. — Nouns which show the descent of a person 
(Patronymics) are formed much in the same way as 
Gentiles. 

the son of ^OR. 

. *rpR — the son of 
<Tf^R — the son of 
*Tf*R — the descendants of 
the son of f*. 
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So we get ; 

^TfV — from 3R3. 

’Itffrfa 4 ! — from Garga = grandson of Garga. 

?TNt— from bmf% from C*TW5. 

*rW^— from from 

from ^gf. ^51 from W 

C^fh®^T — from C^tt^. *ttm from W\. 

’Tf'Q^ from 1 Tf'Q . 

< 

and many others. 

D. Closely allied to the foregoing class of noun are 
nouns denoting relationship. 

— a sister's son. 

f^RT^I — — a son or a daughter of a step- 
mother. 

— a grandson. 

f^TpSl — — one who ^ aa both a natural and a 
step-mother. 

— daughter’s son. 

E. Similarly nouns are formed to denote persons 
devoted to a religious doctrine. 

— a worshipper of Vishnu. 

•ffa— 
f"R — 

irmw. 

WW—' 

swm— am 

<?fa. 

F. Somewhat similar forms are found with nouns 
denoting professions or trades. 

a harlot. 
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— oilseller. 
magician. 

c^l — sctfa? — boatman. 

G. With pure Bengali words we find other forma- 
tions also — especially with the affixes ^$1, and 


OTtfe — a bundle. 

^1 — a carrier. 

' srffijll ' 

Sftfasl 

— a net. 

c_ fisherman. 

csfart 
<*m . 

— wood. 

— wood-cutter. . 

Jft 9 ! — snake. 

— snake-charmer. 


fisher man. 

— fish. 

CJRfl 1 

cqpfl j <^< ft 

'81^51 t a servant who re- 

— cooked rice. 

• ceives food in lieu 
J of wages. 

qpl — gambling. 

f fStfafll— gambler. 

t 


a quack doctor. 


H. Affixes , 'sit’ ‘fF ‘Wftr’ and '■Sfrffl’ (which has 
become naturalized in colloquial Bengali) are similarly 
used. 

5ft— tillage. 5fti— a cultivator. 

Oftf— disease. (ftHIt — a sick man. 

dwelling. ^ftl— dwelling house, 

^—worship. ’ftrftf— priest. 

^Fl— begging. — beggar. 

purchase. purchaser. 
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— village watchman. 
CTfafaTfa — shop-keeper. 

— sweetmeat seller. 
— fish m on ger. 
—lodging house / - 

keeper. 

^Ftegl — a family man. 

— a business man. 

I. 

The use of the particle with a word ending 
in the affix tfll is peculiar. 3£| is probably the interjec- 
tion — introducing a cry of distress. 

— rice. 31 — a poor man. 

ns* — son. ttfSnd — a childless man. 

— house. ^find—a homeless man. 

^1 for example would be a man who cries 

u *d ‘^1 

J. 

In the proverb 3fft cm *Ft«t1 it is 

better to have a blind uncle than no uncle at all 
has almost the force of a privative noun — “the 
state of unclelessness.” 

^ *t*T. 

K 

A list of miscellaneous formations in modern Bengali 
is given below. 

C&ri— staff beating with a staff, 

a sieve, a strainer. 
fiv —address. 

fa — dilemma. ^1^— brick laying. 

— sieve. — thatching. 




F — police station. 
OfFFfr— shop. 

— sweetmeats, 
fish. 

— house. 
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f^p^t — comb. 


j 


cook. 


— sycophant. 

— cut throat. 

— wastage. 
^SrfSjfsT — strictness. 


*rrftq*1— a snare. 

— kidnapper. 
— s> cophant. 
— bird catcher. 
srhfWMl f quack 
5rt#f3l 1 doctor. 

— hearing. 


Onomatopoeic words are very common. 

^ q 5 #— creaking. a tinkling sound. 

1 . ^f N ~ sound of boiling. 

J i in S l,n £- -ticking of a clock, 

a house lizard. ^ — rapping. 

| clanging. u«CT— a hollow sound, 

whispering. — lamentation. 


M. 


There is a very large class of nouns formed by 
joining two words of which the former always ends in 
<5T| and the latter is a repetition of the former with the 
change of <511 to 

These nouns usually denote reciprocal, mutual, or 
repeated action. 

scolding. Jffsrfatf*— scuffle. 

<?r«rf orfa— copying. witSrt srffl— fighting with lathies. 

t $\ "J - pushing, wrangling. 

- fisticuffs. TOfafe— bloodshed. 
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— writing to each other or excess of corres- 

dence. 

Grammarians have explained these nouns as Bohu- 
brihi. 

For example — *lt® fW (71 

TO1 wf« ^1 »!t®. 

This is not altogether satisfactory as Bohubrihi 
Samases invariably make the compound an adjective 
except when the compound refers to and designates 
a particular person as Some call these com 

pounds There is a flaw in this explanation also, as 
*Tffr[*rtfS does not mean “two lathies” simply but the 
“fight which results from the use of two or more lathies.” 

It is difficult if not impossible to bring all modern 
Bengali words within the rules of Samas which can only 
be applied strictly to Sanskrit words. 

N. There is an interesting class of feminine nouns 
in derived from Sanskrit which are used (though 
rarely) in Bengali. 

These formations are common in Uriya. 

*TTsr 

Not the doer but the spectator feels ashamed.' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are chiefly derived from nouns and verbs 
toy affixing or prefixing certain particles or words. 
Adjectives formed from verbs — 

i. By affixing to verbal roots, 

to kill. 3^— fit to be killed. 

Tl — to give. *Tf%, OT— fit to be given. 

^ to do. ^T<!l — fit to be done. 

— to pierce, df^T, C^T%, dWT— penetiable. 

2 ? - to hear. cSt^J. 2 ^— fit to be heard, 

to speak. ^T 5 J— fit to be spoken. 

— to see. TJ 3 T — fit to be seen. 

II. By adding 

5 *f — to go. — going* about to go. 

fs— -to do. — doing. 

— to increase. — increasing. 

JR- — to endure. — patient. 

III. By adding (3F£). 

^ — to move. — moving. 

i%5f — to pierce. — piercing. 

35 — to do. — doing. 

IV. By adding ^ (v$1), 

— to lead. C*F5l — leading, 

fa — to conquer, C«T5l — victorious. 

V. By adding ^ ^ ). 

^ — to repose. »ft?f — resting. 
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T 5 ? - to speak. 

Tift — speaking. 

t^T — to pierce. 

Coff t — piercing. 

— to stand. 

^tft~permanent. 

VI. By adding tsr. 

— to please. 

— pleasing. 

spf— to kill. 

srf"R — destructive 

to kill. 

killing. 

>5 —to cross. 

'©T*T c i — crossing. 

^ — to charm. 

—fascinating. 

VII. By adding. sg?F. 

— to be awake. 

— vigilant. 

<IJf — to speak. 

ftalkative. 

VII. By adding % 

•R — to descend. 

— to be bent down ; modest. 

— to kill. 

— destructive, ferocious. 

VIII. By adding 'STpT(»ft^). 

tfft — to run. 

— running. 

— to sleep. 

"fTfa — sleeping. 

^ — to do. 

— doing. 

— to look. 

— being seen, visible. 

— to shine. 

fpUsrpj — radiant. 

^ — to die. 

fawfa— dying. 

T?— to carry, to flow. 

H — flowing. 

^v5- — to be. 

^5TR — present, being. 

fot — to sing. 

’Ttorfa — singing. 

IX. Ay adding TJTpT. 

*f1 — to give. 



35 
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SR. 


^ 5 — to do 


fcvur. 


X. By adding ^5 (^). 

— to go. 

— past. 

s§t — to fear. 

^v© — terrified. 

^ — to do. 

^5 — done. 

^ — to be. 

— past. 

& —to kill. 

^5— killed. 

^ — to charm. 

J 3JS — fascinated. 

— foolish. 

W— to dry. 

^ 5 "^ — dried. 

f^TR — to write. 

fafa© — written. 

— to fall. 

— fallen. 

fof — to sing. 

^© — sung. 

^5 — to speak. 

— spoken. 

— to fill. 

— full. 

<5t? — to take. 

— taken. 

f to drink. 


W ] 

ST® — intoxicated. 

[ wine. 


XI. By adding % 

*fl — to drink. 

f’t’Tft — thirsty. 

»Fo — to get. 

faj«j — lustful. 

fs? — to win. 

eager to conquer. 

Tf — to die. 

— on the point of death, 


dying. 

to kill. 

— murderous. 

XII. 

By adding ^ 0*8). 

— to shine. 

CiffhRR— shining. 
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&[— to swing. CTtyiWft — swinging. 

TOf — to weep. — weeping bitterly. 

— to blaze. srN*1I*rft — brilliant ; pros- 

perous. 

XIII. Other affixes are. 

sffa — to live. + — living. 

^ — to blaze. „ — blazing. 

*VS — to fall. „ *1^ — falling. 

<J — to increase. „ — growing. 

C^T — The girl is well grown. 

Note is used colloquially to mean 11 wanting.** 

TOT — does not mean ‘ there is rice in 

the house * but 1 we have no rice.* 

It is considered unlucky to say that anything is 
wanting in the household. 

^ — to fear. + — terrible. 

W3 — to protect. + ' 5 Tf^[ TOt 5 ^— pitying. 

TO — to resist. + g impudent. 

— to nourish. 4- f — nourished i. e. a 

• servant. 

^ to cover, -f y w? — secret. 

Adjectives derived from nouns and words other than 
verbs. 

( ). 

I. By adding certain terminations (Gjvsni). 

TO 4- = TOt£— fit to be killed. 

C®13R + CTf5(j « c®t3RC*Tf*tJ — eatable. 

l fit to be given. 
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iTt + ^ = ) 

(f) J 

^rtt(fj 
-f- ^ = ®T^t 


beautiful. 


wise. 


*ft*t + ^ = sinful. 

Sj!«t 4- 3*( = — sorrowful. 

<TC + »ftf% - SRTWt— wealthy. 

CT*(i + having a good memory. 

< 2 T 8 ^jfa? — learned in antiquities. 
m + = ’Tl^Tft— magical ; illusive. 

^ ascetic. 

«FS + ^?T = — having tusks. 

^3f + ^ = 'gf* — brittle. 
f*t\ + 'srfg^ = merciful, 

f^l^l + '®Tf^ - ! sleepy. 

?ft*l + *f = sitW— stout ; lusty. 

’St 3 ? 4 - *1 = tart 5 !®! — of a dark colour. 

+ *f = ♦ft*®*! — dust coloured. 

— muddy. 

<?R + t»! = C#f«I— frothy. 

^5 4-^*1 = wfi>®!— having matted hair, complicated. 
CStt + n = CWW— hairy. 

+ »f = ^s»t— harsh. 

^ 4 . n = — sweet. 

^ — with saline soil. 

5jjf + tf - — garrulous. 

<J«| + ^5 — — flowering. 

^®f + ^5 =• *Ff»l'5 — bearing fruit 
+ ^ = — disgraced. 
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<^F*t 4- y - — hairy. 

4- =* *pf*R- — fruitful. 

So — means having many chariots. 

4- ^f(not If5[) = yfey — dirty. 

W + ^ == *J*rR — middle. 

^rtf^ 4- * =■ ^rtfFR— first. 

4- ^ =* ■sm -vile ; low. 

-f - ^rfSflr- -first ; chief. 

3F + fey = — artificial. 

^ 4. v5?f = old. 

53f 4- ^ — like the moon. 

<jar^ — -like a son. 

*£^<5, — as before, 

^ ^ — full of pity. 

i2kB«si*I — made of stone. 

<£Tfa 4- = 'SltOT^F — dwelling in a village. 

— dwelling in a town. 

^ ** — sacrificial. 

•HT + — belonging to another. 

royal. 

C*f"t + ^ — belonging to the country. 

<£*l 4- of good family. 

« <2ffifa — ancient. 


^ 54 ^ = ^Fff \ 

h»n early dead. 

^5 + arfo - fSSTftJ 

^ 4- ^5 *« — domestic. 

fe^ + =* — like a father — fatherly. 

4- — like a mother. 

^rftr + w - srftrwt— like fire. 


2® + 


«H'sln = — of the sudra caste. 
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*T9l + — full of mercy. 

— in the place of a brother. 
— reduced to ashes. 

^gfif + *Tft = — brought to the ground. 

ruined. 

The suffix r «rf^ implies a “ state ” or “permanent 
characteristic ” as in f^t^, and it must not be 

confused with the suffix 4 *\- Babu Beni Madhab 
Ganguli in the appendix on suffixes attached to his 
dictionary seems to have identified the two. The 
suffix <4*1 usually implies contempt and does not 
denote a “state” but “an agent.” This termination 
or is probably a corrupt form of the Hindi suffix 

meaning “ possessing ’’ or 11 appertaining to ” as 
in the words ) fwitwf*! and the like. 

Similar words are — 

hemp smoking ; one who lives by selling 

she goats (girls) in marriage ; — a Brahmin 

who takes gifts at Benares. c^C*f«T is perhaps a corrupt 
form of D f fft&t'esK fifw«l of ft" 

one who breaks into a house, burglar. sftlSsrfa — <.*1^*1 — 
one who carries a lathi, a robber. — bearded, 

horned. 

Adjectives are also ver)P largely formed by adding 
one or more complete words (whether nouns, adjectives 
or participles etc.) to the main word. Such compound 
adjectives are numberless. Only a few examples of the 
words most commonly used as terminatives are here 
given — 
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+ — in difficulties. 


'©‘I+^F— ^ endowed with qualities. 

'S‘l+*rtf^='«‘rrfa!| 

'9«l+'Brf^5 = '®»|tf^5j clothed with virtue. 


— wealthy. 

*ft + = ^*13 — talented. 

+ = — overcome by sorrow. 

1 distressed . 

^ + ^ —producing pleasure. 

-producing pain. 

= — causing pleasure ; gratifying. 

•?}lf% -f — indicating love. 

^5 -f. ^ 5 ^* = ^\$>j^55 — b 1 oody . 

+ = — born of a kulin family. 


,i 


devoid of virtue. 


^ + ^ = ^ep^j J devoid of good qualities. 

4- — probable. 

— devoted to duty. 

— sensual. 

Wi + 9 (W^t = *HTf *f^*f — influenced by pity. 

patient. 

— brittle, fragile. 

— immoveable. 

+ *!l— CWI1 — rather cloudy. 

Very many adjectives have verbal roots for the last 
member of the compound. 


flsfa dear+W — to speak =f£fa^f — sweetly speaking. 
So. lying. 
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— sweetly speaking, 
honey — speaking sweetly. 

*r to science + faff to know=»ft3rf^ — scientific. 
mind + 5?r to steal = — ravishing. 

„ +W to please = charming. 

^ ni S ht U w to move=/ f5, ^~ night P rowling ' 
^ water J — moving in the 

water, aquatic. 

^Tfssl order + to carry = -obedient. 

^ house + ^1 to stay = -residing in a house. 

pain+5f| to give = ^s^f — painful. 

^5T5f in front to go=^5t^tft~goinir ahead. 

— following. 

fK long+^»T to see = fW*f^ — -farseeing. 

^ after 4-^ to go=^3*rT?t — following. 

prisoner + 5? to do = ^#^5 — imprisoned. 

^5T ashes + v| to become = — reduced to ashes. 

ER melted — melted. 

spell + to be purified purified by 
mantras. 

Modern words are entered in the register. 

included in the file. 

The use of a past participle as an affix is very 
common ; other examples besides those already given 
are 

— adorned with ornaments. 

3fW — studded with jewels. 

fifftfa — built of bricks. 
i 5pnr C^F"f — possessed of beautiful hair. 
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Almost any appropriate past participle can be used in 
this way. 

The termination is rare. 

— making a sound: becoming noisy. 

^RtS^rR — quarrelling ; becoming quarrelsome. 
S^tWR — becoming pleased or happy : becoming 
pleasant. 

*§2*rfWR — becoming sad or unhappy : 

^T^ttOTR— becoming vapourous : emitting vapour. 
(R^lWR- — becoming frothy ; throwing up froth. 

— emitting sinoke ; becoming smoky. 

— becoming sad ; appearing to be sad ; 

sad- looking. 

Sanskrit negative adjectives are formed by prefixing 
^ or by affixing a word like fR, fa£R> 

^fssr'vS, T and the like to nouns. 

= unfit. 

= averse. 

RfR- helpless. 

R:WR 33 without issue. 

= atheistic. 

Other adjectives again are formed by prefixing parti- 
cles to words. 

ugly. 

— beautiful. 

^?T — watery ; marshy ; full of tears. 

Jffarc — humble. 

— juicy, having flavour. 

— loving. 
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— with one’s wife. 

*1*4t*?t — living together. 

— girding up one’s loins ; determined. 

3PT3 — heart broken. 

— light minded. 

*1^ — easily digestible. 

— difficult to digest. 

One of the commonest ways of forming adjectives is 
to add the termination ^ to a noun; in many cases this 
carries with it the lengthening of the initial vowel of the 
noun. 



— religious. 


— natural. 

W 

— mental. 


— bodily. 


— customary. 


— political. 


— verbal. 


— verb al. 


— imaginary. 


— family. 


— relating to palmistry. 


„ sea voyage. 


£*i fa <P — of an army (soldier). 


— occasional ; causing. 


JttOTffiFF — worldly 


— natural. 

'era:* 

— devilish. 

f*tel 

— ancestral. 


fcnrffi* — versed in logic. 
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fas 

foqlw — secular ; sensual. 


— social. 

Sometimes the initial vowel is lengthened and no 

affix is used. 


— belonging to winter. 

5^ 

— optical, visible. 

Sometimes again the affix ‘*T is used in addition to or 
without augmentation. 


(Tlfal — handsome, pleasing. 

•Sftf 

— eastern. 


— palatal. 

Slt*l 

SfpIT — rustic. 


TfaTCf— -relating to water. 


( cnt^RI )— manly. 

wit 

'®Tf^ c 1T — wild. 


*lt#SI 1 

. } mountainous. 

c*im 


In the examples given above an attempt has been 
made to give the student an idea of the main ways in 
which adjectives are formed. It will be noticed that 
many of the adjectives are really Samases and as Bahu- 
brihi, Karmadharaya and other Samases are innumer 

able so are 

the ways of forming adjectives innumerable. 

Thus a mass 

of adjectives is formed ending in such 

words as '®rsp, Jim ftfa, fafft, 'sjfa WS, and the 

like. 


wtt*rm 

— Sea of mercy. 


Receptacle of compassion. 

'0‘rfWfr- 

-Mine of virtues. 
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fwf'fa — Ocean of learning. 4 
— Jewel of learning. 

— Treasury or depository of virtues. 

Apart from Sanskritic adjectives Bengali has forma- 
tions of its own, which are generally used in the collo- 
quial language. 

I. Adjectives ending in 3r. 

= Bookworm. 

= Belonging to a ship. 

= Of Hindusthan. 

= Bad tempered. 

STWRt — Japanese. — Nepali, 

— English. — Like a Nawab. 

This termination is used chiefly with foreign nouns. 
II. Other terminations are — ^8, 'STfa and d*. 

Ft ^ — Of Dacca. — Of Bombay. 

— Household. — Wild. 

— Drunkard. 

— Expert in marketing. 

» » climbing trees. 

C*IE?I „ lf catching fish. 

^Tl — Forgetful. 

— Pompous. — ’ Whitish. 

— Sickly ; weakly. 

Note— In phrases like HW g*rl— the road is 

full of dust — the second ‘iprf has the force of an adjec- 
tive. 

Bengali also uses verbal forms in the formation of ad- 
jectives, usually employing the Bengali participle in stf. 
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C5*Ti — a man known to me. 

5(t?^ ^TT^I — deadly. — bashful ; sheepish. 

— weak in digestion, 
cfol ^Tfal — rough; rude. 

nra m ) 

[ suppliant. 

sr© q*ij 

dftfe — harelipped, out-spoken. 

5 ^sr — shameless. 

Wl- -weevil-eaten. — -earclipt. 

Jj*lCb$1 -hairsplitting. bon e-breaki n g, severe. 

— mouldy. — celebrated. 

3T#tc^5l — Born of one's own womb (therefore most 
affectionate). 

sRCFfat — Mind captivating; charming; beloved. 

C5P\ <©*1 — Full of hopes. 

— All bosh ; totally worthless. 

^1 SfFFl — A monkey come down from the tree 

/. e. a fool. 

— A fairy without her wings (Sneeringly). 
<?Rl Due amount. 

OT831 fet^Fl — Amount lent or given. 

The Bengali adjective proper as commonly used in 
ordinary conversation usually ends in ‘*rt\ Such adjec- 
tives are very numerous and the student will hear them 
almost in every sentence. 

A few are given below. 

— Tightly bound. — Shady. 

— Dear. — Ahead. 

— Sudden ; <®rt*pf| — Slack ; loose. 
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— Anxious ; impatient. 

^1^1 — Opposite. 


<4^1 — Soiled (clothes) ; (also used of the mouth). 

— Hard ; strict ; rough, rude. 

^1 — Tight ; close-fisted ; astringent. 

— Deaf. 

’Phi — Blind. 

— Poor ; beggar. 


— Curved ; bent double with age or disease. 

— Mad. 

C*TW — Dumh. 

C5ftfel — Entire. 


— Orthodox ; staunch admirer. 

W$\ — High; rude; intemperate. 

C5*|T>1 — Flattened ; 'Flat. 


— Brat ; childish ; 

boyish. 

C^5l — Wicked ; mean. 

(As a noun it means a kind 

of curry prepared with fish & vegetables). 

C^?l— Biat ; chap. 

C^El — Crooked. 

— Squint-eyed. 

(Ml—' Tall. 

C«t^?1 — Flat ; blunt. 

— Naked. 

CTftl — Saltish. 

*ftJ^5l — Stale. 

— Loose. 

— Idiot; insane. 

^*1— Bent. 

Tight. 

^1 — Finished ; done. 

(Ml — Due. 

*T?1 — Read ; arrears. 

— Plucked. 

. ^PTl — Rubbed. 

CWl — Enclosed. 

Ml— Known. 

C§5l — Bruised. 

CSF51 — Conquered ; won. 

^*11 — Plucked, cotton. 

^1 — Sunk. 


«R1 — Caught ; arrested : 

taken into account. 

*151 — Rotten. 
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— Fallen, read. *Tf\5l — Spread. 

— Burnt. — Tamed ; domesticated. 

— Burst ; broken ; cracked. 

TglJI — Boiled ; broken. 

— Crooked. ^fl — Woven. 

— Broken. — Fried. 


— Dead. — Stupid^^^ 

C^tTl — Dumb. c^t^l — Fat.emd dull-witted. 

^*11 — Dirty. f^1 — Sweet. ^ 

— Weak; sickly : 

Delicate. *rpF| — White ; simple. 

<7TN — Straight ; simple. — Dumb ; stupid. 

^C«Tl — Careless ; 

Unsystematic. <F<Tf*T drW — Fatalist ; 

Desperate. 

dl C^ft?n — Having long 

beards and moustaches. — Spread about ; made 

public. 

-Baked. tfSl — Travelled on foot, 

and ^rl in a privative sense are sometimes fixed to 
this class of adjective. 

— Unknown ; stranger. 

— Unknown ; strange. 

^T^Tl — Unmoved ; firm. 

Bengali adjectives in and are also common ; 
these terminations usually being contracted to 4 and 
4V9— Bull calf; 

(weaned) — Dark. 

— Idle. *£i^3l — Loose ; uncovered. 

Rude 

of speech. — Idle. 
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C^TC^t — Procrasti- 
nating. ^tfifcrl — Of inferior quality. 

BPrfcf— Rustic. Shaggy with 

matted hair. 

— Fisherman ; 

Living on fishing. — Painter. 

I — Expert in 
marketting ; pertaining 

to the market. ^ ^ — Wayward ; 

obstinate, 

— Mono- 
poly. '5Tf*w1%l J ^ S T« S T J ^ C 1 — Inauspici- 

ous ; ominous. 

d^Ftfinil Con- 
ceited. — Highwayman. 

Difficult. 

carping ; out spoken — — Rented ; 

tenant. 

— Foppish. 

— False swearer ; perjurer. 

^TRfinil ^ps — Apish ; stupid. 

*rtetf^rl — Hilly ; inhabitant of a mountainous 

' place* bold and strong. 

— Outward ; insincere. 

— Inhabitant of Burdwan ; made in Burdwan. 

— Devilish ; also an Exorcist. 
v»|^— Living upon another's earnings and doing 
nothing ; useless dependants. 

— Fond of fun ; waggish ; witty. 

— Addicted to hemp smoking. 
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Miscellaneous adjectives typical of modern Colloquial 
Bengali. 

CWT3PT 1. Half rotten. 

Ambiguous; uncertain. 

In hiding ; Dusk. 

'Stft. Close-fisted. 

Good tempered. 

^T$Tl Eccentric. 

Nervous. 

*F5l. Mouldy. 

0 fl ^TT*WI. Bastard — quicked race, also change of 

season. 

C*f1 Ambiguous ; hesitating, 

f^jprl. Sheepish ; Shy ; Cowardly. 

Cat eyed ; grey eyed. 

Unfortunate ; unlucky. 

Double barrelled. 

Quack ; inexpert. 

Mean spirited. 

Good for nothing. 

N »Mtct>&. • Of uncleanly habits. 

TWffi cstWl. Cat eyed. 

Containing ten seers. 

COTM1. Meeting of three roads. 

*T?1. Encumbrance. 

C*t§ CWl. With distended belly. 


FINIS. 







